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THE BOOK OF ENOCH.* 


Tue Archbishop of Cashel’s excellent 
version of this most magnificent of all 
the apocryphal books has at length 
reached a second edition. The fate of 
a work capable of exciting so much 
interest, has been somewhat singular 
from the beginning. After the eighth 
century, though quoted by an inspired 
writer, this splendid book, whose ma- 
jesty, though apocryphal, was enough 
apology for the apostle Jude’s patron- 
age, sunk into unmerited oblivion. 
The unprinted Chronographia of Geor- 
gius Syncellus contained, however, an 
ample fragment, which Scaliger wisely 
thought fit to publish in his notes to 
the Chronicus Canon of Eusebius; and, 
before its loss (as we find from Fabri- 
cius), it was quoted and alluded to by 
more than twenty authors. 

There seems to have been a Greek 
copy of this book—a version, probably, 
from some Hebrew or Chaldee original. 
The version of which discovery has 
been made in our times is Ethiopic, 
to the existence of which allusions oc- 
cur in writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Ludolf, in his commentary upon 
his History of Ethiopia, remarks that 
an Ethiopic tract, supposed to be the 
Book of Enoch, had been transmitted 
from Egypt, and purchased by Peiresc ; 
for the discovery of which he himself 


spared neither expense nor labour. He 
saw in the Royal Library at Paris a 
work professing to be the Book of 
Enoch ; but, on inspection, refused to 
recognise its claims. It was reserved 
for Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, to 
prove its existence, by bringing from 
the utmost South three copies of the 
book itself. 

Bruce seems to have been in rap- 
tures, but soon discerned that his seed 
had been sown on stony ground! 
Hear him : 

“ Among the articles I consigned to 
the library at Paris, was a very beau- 
tiful and magnificent copy of the pro- 
phecies of Enoch, in large quarto; 
another is amongst the books of Scrip- 
ture which I brought home, standing 
immediately before the book of Job, 
which is its proper place in the Abys- 
sinian canon; and a third copy I have 
presented to the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, by the hands of Dr. Douglas, 
the Bishop of Carlisle.” 

Dr. Woide shewed considerable en- 
thusiasm about the matter. Scarcely 
had the glorious news arrived in Eng- 
land, that Bruce had presented this 
book to the library of the King of 
France, than Dr. Woide, without stay- 
ing a few days to give the illustrious 
traveller time to reach London, set out 
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for Paris, with letters from the secretary 
of state to Lord Stormont, our ambas- 
sador, desiring him to assist the doctor 
in procuring access to the present of 
Bruce, by his most Christian majesty’s 
permission. Woide transcribed (Bruce 
thought he had translated) the Ethiopic 
version, and attempted a Latin ren- 
dering of a few detached passages. 
His imperfect knowledge of Ethiopic 
permitted no more. 

Dr. Laurence’s translation is made 
from the Bodleian MS., which he af- 
terwards compared with Woide’s tran- 
script of the Paris MS., in the posses- 
sion of the Delegates of the Press; but 
the apathy of all parties concerned was 
extreme. Until Dr. Laurence, a few 
years ago, undertook the present trans- 
lation, no advantage was reaped by 
wise or simple from Bruce’s magnifi- 
cent donation to the Bodleian. But 
when has it not been that “* Man wrongs 
and Time avenges?”” The MS. which 
Bruce reserved to himself experienced 
a somewhat better fate, for Mr. Murray, 
the editor of the octavo edition of Bruce’s 
Travels, gave from it a summary of its 
contents; and the learned Silvestre de 
Sacy, in a Notice du Livre d’ Enoch 
(published in the Magasin Encyclo- 
pédique, an vi. tom. i. p. 382), gave 
a Latin translation of the first three 
chapters; of all between the sixth and 
sixteenth chapters inclusively ; and 
likewise of the twenty-second and 
thirty-second chapters, from the Paris 
MS. This translation Dr. Laurence 
has very rightly republished, at the end 
of his own. Dr. Gesenius, of Halle 
in Saxony, also, has lately been in 
Paris, for the purpose of publishing it 
in Ethiopic, with a Latin version. 

Beautiful, therefore, will thy ven- 
geance be, ““O Time! thou beautifier 
of the dead!” Dead? Nay, but there 
was a spirit of life in this same book 
of Enoch. Wild and extravagant as 
in the main, and apocryphal as un- 
doubtedly the whole of this book of 
Enoch is, it must be confessed by every 
competent reader to be a work of ge- 
nius. Mr. Murray originally took a 
prejudiced view of the production, 
calling it “absurd and tedious.” Hea- 
ven forfend! Subsequently he changed 
his mind, after this fashion: —** The 
language is the purest Ethiopic; and 
the whole book has a peculiar dignity 
of style and manner which imposes on 
the reader, and impresses on his mind 
ideas of its great antiquity.” Again : 
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— “It must be regarded as highly 
curious, being the translation of a Greek 
book long since lost, which was older 
than the appearance of our Saviour 
and the age of the apostles.” Again: 
—‘* The narrative is bold and fabulous, 
but highly impressive of the sentiments 
and character of those speculative en- 
thusiasts who blended the Chaldaic 
philosophy with the sacred history of 
the Jews.” A remark this, by the by, 
which the Archbishop of Cashel ob- 
serves is destitute of proof. It is— 
quite. No doubt, however, rests on 
the following :—* As a literary relic, 
it merits attention ; and as an Ethiopic 
book, written in the purest Geez, and 
venerated by the Abyssinians as of 
equal authority with the writings of 
Moses, it deserves to be laid before 
the public.” 

The fathers differed upon the ques- 
tion, whether the book of Enoch were 
apocryphal ; various reasons, on which 
Dr. Laurence dwells at large, shew 
the work to be not only apocryphal but 
spurious. Apocryphal! why, what a 
word is that? what meaneth it? Verily 
only this—something to be considered 
other than as, and apart from things, 
inspired. The apocryphal are human 
compositions, separated from those that 
are divine. According to some writers, 
the books so denominated were such 
as were not deposited in but removed 
awd ris xetarns, from the crypt, ark, 
chest, or other receptacle in which the 
sacred books were kept ; or, more pro- 
bably, from daréxeugn, because they were 
concealed from the generality of readers 
—their authority not being recognised 
by the Christian church. These works 
are doubtless destitute of proper testi- 
monials, their original is obscure, their 
origin unknown, and their character is 
either heretical or suspected. But their 
chief distinction is that of not being di- 
vine ; books not in general circulation. 
And what are such books in ordinary 
cases? Either works altogether worth- 
less, or imitations, which, though ex- 
cellent, are swallowed up in the repu- 
tation of their models; as all such ever 
are. But are then the original works 
that live, and are immortal, always and 
every where inspired? Is not Shake- 
speare divine? Milton? Dante? Tasso? 
Virgil? Homer? We confine the ques- 
tion principally to poets, because they, 
of all the followers of the Nine, chiefly 
claim inspiration. Why not? Is not 
the mind itself an inspiration? Is not 
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man himself a revelation? Through 
what, save and except human agency, 
may news of the invisible world come 
to man? What reveals Nature to her- 
self? Only to the Spirit in a human 
form has she a tale to tell—only to his 
questionings. And then answers she ? 
Nay, but out of her silence it is that 
the Spirit shapes the responses —even 
as he will. What reveals she to him, 
in silence or eloguence—her silence the 
most eloquent of all things— what re- 
veals she to him thus? Himself! She 
is to him but a watery mirror, and he 
the Narcissus of the stream; loving, 
admiring his own mysterious image in 
the reflecting deep —an inverted hea- 
ven! She is to him the Echo, who 
pines for the self-worshipping Narcis- 
sus; her voice is but the rebound of 
hisown. Every man who knows how, 
in verse or prose, statue, picture, or 
music, to give permanence to such 
evanescent image, so that it shall live 
for him when he has left the glassy 
river ;— to catch the rebounding word, 
and enshrine it in his memory, so that 
he can bear it away with him to future 
time,—every one such is a poet, ora 
man inspired, an artist, or a divine 
person. He it is who creates and turns 
to shape. The airy nothing? No; 
but the most substantial something — 
his own identical self! From that 
great whole of phenomena which fools 
call nature, but which the wise know 
to be only that of so many modifica- 
tions of our own several being, he 
constructs a world and its hero, the 
Creator-creature, Author and Saviour, 
Demi-god and Man? But what is he 
himself, who is thus a universe and its 
great egotist, its only dweller—all in 
one? Recollects he the time when he 
was not? No, surely. Is he, then, 
the Eternal? That, or the image 
thereof. For this is all he knows, 
that he is; being and knowing, in the 
identity of knowledge and being. Thus 
is he manifested to himself, and all 
other things to him. But every mani- 
festation supposes a manifesting power. 
Is he that power? Of this he hath no 
consciousness ; yet of this he is con- 
scious, that although no manifestation 
perhaps come but by an act of the will, 
yet that every manifestation he would 
effect comes not always at the call of 
the will: neither will it always depart. 
Pleasure will not ever come at demand, 
nor will pain go away at bidding. 
May we then call this manifesting 
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power ours, which is thus independent 
of will? Nay, is not the very con- 
sciousness of being itself previous to 
the will? Being is implied in every 
act of will; nay, in every act it rs. 
To be, we once asked, what is it? To 
act! To act, we now ask, what is it ? 
Tobe! And what is being, in the high- 
est sense? Mine—my personal being 
—what is it? The manifestation of a 
power not mine, acting before and in- 
dependently of my will. And _ that 
power? Unutterable — incomprehen- 
sible— nameless! And what is that 
manifestation? what but a revelation 
of being, and power, and will —three 
in one, infinite, eternal, and divine? 
And who is the revealer?’ The Maker 
of man, in whom only the revelation 
appears ; though but in a symbol, 
though but as a representative portion. 
In him has been breathed the breath 
of life ; and thus was he inspired with 
mind. Wherever mind in the fulness 
ofits capacity abides—the Discourse of 
Reason looking before and after—there 
is the inspired man to be acknowledged. 
Wherever be such man, there is a reve- 
lation to be witnessed ; an apocalyptic 
vision, of which that seen by him of 
Patmos were—at least, the description 
thereof is—a second-hand scene-paint- 
ing, to be disposed of as a curiosity, or 
memento, in the forth-coming sale of 
theatrical property, consequent upon 
the general decline, and decadence, 
and final demolition of the national 
Drama. At best, it were but a vain 
dream as contrasted with that “vision” 
which is “ the faculty divine ;” that bea- 
tific contemplation, feebly imaged even 
in 
“‘ The fable of Bellerus old, 
Where the great vision of the guarded 
. mount 


Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s 
hold ;” 


by which the sublime Milton deemed 
that his own Lycidas might possibly 
sleep : more wisely, however, imme- 
diately after, thus apostrophising the 
spirit of his friend, in these heart- 
searching terms of love : 


** Look homeward, angel, now !” 


Home! sweet home! look homeward! 
-—there lies “ the crypt, the ark, the 
chest,” or whatever other “ receptacle,” 
in which the inspired writings shall be 
found. Home! Let each man place 
his hand upon his heart, and find it 
there. There is the place of mystery, 
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both of godliness and iniquity. Thence 
must come every revelation that is 
worthy of the name, every work of art, 
in poem or picture, in marble group, 
or musical expression. 

3ut each such work is a work of 
genius; and genius, as its name im- 
ports, has reference to nature. And 
verily to nature, and out upon nature, 
should the poet—(we use the term 
generically, as applicable to artists of 
all kinds, nay, to men of science also) 
——look, and thence bring “ home” the 
treasures that are afar off, made more 
valuable by distance. Bring home! 
but even in those outgoings is he still 
at home—himself but modified in those 
apparent external forms, and which 
only so appear because that space in 
which they lie side by side, or the time 
in which they move one after the other, 
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is 2 mode of his perceiving ; his, who 
of no beginning is reminiscent, and of 
no end is anticipant—the Child of Eter- 
nity, the Heir of Immortality ; his mind 
“its own place,” its own time; of 
both capacious, circumscribing both, 
and “all that they inherit,” however 
distant that all may seem—even the 
stars in the infinite heaven! Himself’ 
but modified! yea, and representative 
only of himself, in faint echoes of the 
works of his understanding and will. 
Thus Alfred Domitt even—a_ poet 
whom we delight to honour, not on 
account of any merit he hath, but be- 
cause nobody else will— ay, thus even 
Alfred Domitt can see, or think he 
sees, because other and greater verse- 
mongers before him have seen, in that 
astral alphabet, 


** The figures of a glittering Lore, 
The gorgeous symbols of an Unknown Tongue, 
The eloquence of a Language Mystical, 
The soul-exciting secrets of a Science, 
Written in tomes which are the universe ; 
Lettered in stars, worded in burning worlds, 
And syllabled in systems radiance-wrought !” 


Bravo, Alfred Domiit! even thou 
art a poet, though small; yet, in these 
same seven lines, great as the greatest. 
‘Thus is the human soul at home, even 


in the far and high heavens, tracing her 
own operations in the writing, reading, 
and arithmetic of the celestial lumina- 
ries. So she, in every act of sensation, 


« Ranges 


Like light, and turns transparent what she sees ; 
Making all new, yet finding nought that strange is. 
Remaining i in herself, she takes her pleasure, 

An unchanged spirit through unnumbered changes ; 


An ever-flowi ing 
Of fragrant and 


yet exbaustless treasure 
elicious essences — 


Of melodies in every varied measure — 
Of sweeter, more ethereal relishes, 

Than the bee sips from dewy bud at morn, 
And Beauty lavish of its loveliness.” 


So maketh the soul her own paradise 
wherever she will, yet no dream-land 
either; for there * even all thoughts 
are acts, ideas are reahues:” even 
there, in the paradise uf Mades. That 
Hades is the heart — the heart of man, 
even as it is the “ heart of earth,” the 
apocalyptic heaven, the 

** Beautiful city ! mother of us all !” 


Herein only man “sess things as they 
are ;” here is the centre of all gravities, 
and hence all motion springs. But 
itself ?— 

‘* Itself at rest immovable remains, 
Exempt from change, necessity, 

chance. 

Here in pure unity true Sabbath reigns, 
Original, eternal, ‘final proof, 


and 





Prime archetype ofall our orb contains— 
An intellectual paradigme, whereof 
The world of sense is but a parable ; 
A fable wrought in an intricate woof ; 
A mystery, not without an oracle, 
But misinterpreted, neglected, scorned, 

‘ Shadowy of truth,’ and symbolising well ; 
A theatre—how gorgeously adorned ! 
A stage, of scenes illusiv e, and of men 
Drest in disguises phantast, and suborned. 
Awhile the actors play their part; agen, 
Sovran and slave to equal state return, 
Yet nothing changed but the appearance 

then.” 


But we have no more room for ferza 
rima extracts, much as we love that 
form of verse. What we have to say 


is said —that, however the heart may 
look abroad, 


she yet remains at rest, 
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like the ark on Ararat; never forsakes 
the bosom that is her home, and which, 
like that ark that thus rested, contains, 
while roving over the universe of wa- 
ters, all that is sacred in the world; 
conveying its inmates from place to 
place—a deluge-ship-—and from its 
windows shewing them the miracles of 
vengeance and redemption, without 
their once stirring out of doors. In 
the ark of the heart, therefore, look we 
for the crypt in which all sacred books 
originate. Every volume that comes 
from thence let us esteem divine. This 
is the test by which we will judge all 
the Scriptures of the Testament, old or 
new ; and this test all those Scriptures, 
both new and old, will abide, so long 
as in the bosom of man there beats a 
heart, so long as there is grandeur in 
its throbbings. There from the first 
dawn of childhood may we intertwine, 
for growing genius, 
“ The passions that build up our human 
soul, 
Nor with the mean and vulgar works of 
man, 
But with high objects and enduring things, 
With life and nature: purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying by such discipline 
Both pain and fear.” 


With what philosophic reference to 
the constitution of our being is the very 
first verse of Genesis written: “ In the 
beginning Elohim affiliated the heavens 
and the earth!” Self-aftirmation of 
Being breaking the eternal silence — 
(or what to us is silence, though in 
itself and for itself an everlasting utter- 
ance— the Logos ever affirming and 
reaffirming Divine being “ from eternity 
to eternity, whose choral echo,” as we 
learn from Coleridge, “is the universe”) 
—and generating thus a whole creation 
—an entire and newly-published Spell- 
ing-book, into which the syllables of 
the mysterious Symbol, the spoken 
Image, the begotten Word, was self- 
divided. How simple! how sublime 
is the Mosaic announcement! how ob- 
scure! yet how radiant with “the light 
which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world!” Pass we on, then, 
to the fedé truth; that “¢ Jehovah Elohim 
formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and man became a living soul.” 
Who, worthy of the name of man, hath 
not experienced this, from Adam to 
Paul, from Paul to Byron? “ Half 
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dust, half deity!” None, perhaps, 
would be wholly the former; repine 
we not either that we cannot be wholly 
the latter. Some would be delivered 
from “the body of this death ;” and 
some, like Wordsworth, doubtless con- 
ceive it were a joy, 


‘In vigorous health, __ 

To have a body (this our vital frame 

With shrinking sensibility endued, 

And all the nice regards of flesh and 
blood), 

And to the elements surrender it, 

As if it were a spirit. How divine 

The liberty for trail, for mortal man, 

To roam at large among unpeopled glens 

And mountainous retirements, only trod 

By devious footsteps ; regions consecrate 

To coldest time! and, reckless of the storm 

That keeps the raven quiet in her nest, 

Be as a Presence or a Motion—one 

Among the many there; and while the 
mists 

Flying, and rainy vapours, call out shapes 

And phantoms from the crags and solid 
earth, 

As fast as a musician scatters sounds 

Out of an instrument; and while the 
streams 

(As at a first creation, and in haste 

To exercise their untried faculties) 

Descending from the region of the clouds, 

And starting from the hollows of the earth, 

More multitudinous every moment, rend 

Their way before them: what a joy to 
roam 

An equal among mightiest energies ! 

And haply sometimes with articulate 
voice, 

Amid the deafening tumult, scarcely heard 

By him that utters it, exclaim aloud, 

Be this continued so from day to day, 

Nor let it have an end from month to 


”? 


month ! 
Nor less characteristic is the passion- 


ate desire of the world-wearied, clay- 
burdened Byron : 


“« Oh, that the desert were my dwelling- 
place, 
With one fair spirit for my minister!” 


The poet Cowper, who felt the anta- 
gonism of our “ false nature,” with the 
law of the mind, so painfully as, like a 
coward, to die many times before his 
death, wished with like vehemence for 
“a lodge in some vast wilderness ;” 
but, in the struggle of jarring impulses, 
forgot to include the fair spirit. There, 
however, in “ the boundless contiguity 
of shade,” he would have found one; 
for not in error did the poet deem that 
“such inhabit many a spot.” He did 
err, however, in adding, 
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‘‘ Though with them to converse can 
barely be our lot.” 

Wherever there is man, there is such 
spirit, fair or foul, angel or fiend; and 
communion therewith is always pos- 
sible. Such self-converse is no unapt 
image of that eternal fellowship, that 
celestial colloquy which, in what ap- 
pears to us the silence previous to 
creation, gives birth to worlds. Silence! 
Neither Silence nor Solitude was ever 
yet in heaven or on earth. Eternity 
has no record in her great archives of a 
solitary Deity. Ere the hills, before 
his works of old, was Wisdom his 
companion; she was set up from ever- 
lasting ; and when the ages were con- 
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stituted, the mysterious Beginning re- 
ported, that therein it found already 
existing the coeternal and coequal 
Word. No solitary worker was the 
Creator when he projected man; but 
in his high council-chamber communed 
with the ineffable but covenanted ones, 
saying, “ Let us make man!” Nor 
since hath Time reporied other. Of 
such spiritual self-intercourse hath man 
been always capable. And so in every 
spot may he find a “ favourable spirit,” 
an “affable angel ;” and, in like man- 
ner, projecting himself into the outer 
region, he may converse therewith as 
with another—a being wisely mad, and 
rationally *‘ beside himself.” Thus 


‘* Upon the breast of new-created earth 
Man walked ; and when and where soe’er he moved, 
Alone or mated, solitude was not. 
He heard, upon the wind, the articulate voice 
Of God, and angels to his sight appeared, 
Crowning the glorious hills of Paradise ; 
Or through the groves, gliding like morning mist 


Enkindled by the sun. 


He sat, and talked 


With winged messengers, who daily brought 
To his small Island in the ethereal deep, 


Tidings of joy and love.” 


Nor from this state hath man fallen ; 
though Wordsworth, immediately after 
the passage just quoted, saith he hath. 
Both Sin and Sorrow tell a different 
tale. Howconsistent with all we know 
of our intellectual constitution, is that 
appetite for knowledge good or evil, 
whereby we may be as gods— being 
already able to talk with such, as re- 
flected in the shadows of our own 
inner man—the spirits of our spirit! 
Man fell, indeed, but not from those 
* pure heights,” but to them. There- 
after “they heard the voice of Jehovah 
Elohim walking in the garden, in the 
cool of the day.” How touching the 
sequent recital! And Adam and his 
wife hid themselves from the presence 


of Jehovah Elohim, amongst the trees 
of the garden.” How touching, nay, 
how true! Then came the crimination 
of each other—the first instance on 
record of man or woman turning king’s 
evidence; and every word written with 
the pen of truth in the very heart’s 
blood of both. To Cain also came the 
angel, after the blood of Abel had 
cried from the ground ; and then, and 
before, to the first parents came sorrow, 
and since to us. Pale Sorrow! hath 
she not borrowed even Wordsworth’s 
own poetic voice, to make him testify 
against his own dictum, that not from 
but to these heights God’s image 
lapsed ? 


‘“« The poets, in their elegies and songs 
Lamenting the departed, call the groves— 
They call upon the hills and streams to mourn, 
And senseless rocks: nor idly; for they speak, 
In these their invocations, with a voice 
Obedient to the strong creative power 


Of human Passion. 


Sympathies there are 


More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth, 
That steal upon the meditative mind, 
And grow with thought.” 


Yes, verily, strong is the “ creative 
power of human Passion ;” and thereof 
comes it, that the groves, the hills, the 
streams, the rocks, are not “ senseless,” 
but instinct with spirit. Spirit is there! 
Each hath its spirit, child of the Pas- 


sion described as so mighty, or of the 
Sympathies manifested in more tranquil 
moods. This our pseudo-Enocu knew 
(from whom we quote now, that the 
reader of Recina—maiden Queen of 
literary England, Scotland, Ireland, 
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and Berwick-upon-Tweed — may not 
misdeem that we have quite forgot our 
task). This, we repeat, our pseudo- 
Enocu knew, as the following chapter 
(the LIXth) will testify to the judicious: 


«©(1) Then another angel, who pro- 
ceeded with me, spoke to me; (2) and 
shewed me the first and last secrets in 
heaven above, and in the depths of the 
earth : (3) in the extremities of heaven, 
and in the foundations of it, and in the 
receptacle of the winds. (4) He shewed 
me how their Spirits were divided ; how 
they were balanced; and how both the 
springs and the winds were numbered 
according to the force of their Spirit. 
(5) He shewed me the power of the 
moon’s light, that its power is a just 
one ; as well as the divisions of the stars, 
according to their respective names; 
(6) that every division is divided ; that 
the lightning flashes ; (7) that their Host* 
immediately obey ; and that a cessation 
takes place during thunder, in the con- 
tinuance of its sound. Nor are the thun- 
der and the lightning separated ; neither 
do both of them move with one Spirit; 
yet are they not separated. (8) For when 
thelightning lightens, the thundersounds, 
and the Spirit at a proper period pauses, 
making an equal division between them ; 
for the receptacle of their times is what 
sand is. Each of them at a proper sea- 
son is restrained with a bridle, and turned 
by the power of the Spirit; which thus 
propels them according to the spacious 
extent of the earth. (9) The Spirit like- 
wise of the Sea is potent and strong, and, 
as a strong power, turns it back with a 
bridle; so is it driven forwards, and 
scattered against the mountains of the 
earth. The Spirit of the Frost has its 
Angel; in the Spirit of Hail there is a 
good Angel; the Spirit of Snow ceases 
in its strength, and a solitary Spirit is in 
it, which ascends from it like vapour, and 
is called refrigeration. (10) The Spirit 
also of Mist dwells with them in their 
receptacles ; but it has a receptacle to 
itself; for its progress is in splendcur. 
(11) In light and in darkness, in winter 
and in summer. Its receptacle is bright, 
and an Angel is in it. (12) The Spirit 
of Dew has its abode in the extremities 
of heaven, in connexion with the recep- 
tacle of rain ; and its progress is in win- 
ter and in summer. ‘The cloud produced 
by it and the cloud of the mist become 
united; one gives to the other; and 
when the Spirit of Rain is in motion, 
from its receptacle Angels come, and 
Opening its receptacle, bring it forth. 
(13) When, likewise, it is sprinkled 
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over all the earth, it forms an union with 
every kind of water on the ground; for 
the waters remain on the ground, because 
they afford nourishment to the earth from 
the Most High, who is in heaven. (14) 
Upon this account, therefore, there is a 
measure in the rain, which the Angels 
receive. (15) These things I saw: all 
of them, even paradise.” 

This is an extraordinary passage, 
and might have been written by Baron 
Swedenborg,—a man in whom the 
“creative power”’ of science and theo- 
logy raised as many spirits as ever an- 
swered to the spell of turbulent Passions 
or tranquilSympathies. O Wordsworth! 
not even thy Peter Bell was fallen 
below such ; with him the “ spirits of 
the mind” were busy : for, verily, 

“ A potent wand doth Sorrow wield ; 

What spell so strong as guilty Fear !” 
No wonder the last (guilty Fear) brought 
before the eye of Cain the Avenger! 
Nor was he without Sorrow then and 
afterwards ; that dogged answer of his 
was from a wounded heart. 

« Repentance is a gentle sprite ; 

If aught on earth have heavenly might, 

’Tis lodged within her silent tear.” 
It is our opinion that Cain felt not 
remorse only, but repented, and was, 
notwithstanding his crime, a good Chris- 
tian all his life afterwards. The punish- 
ment greater than he could bear, had 
not been borne but by a repentant and 
redeemed soul. Nay, he was saved — 
from temporal penalty clearly. “ Who- 
so slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be 
taken on him sevenfold.” But hence- 
forth was Sorrow, the great distilleress 
of genuine spirits, his companion ; and 
with what effect she wielded her potent 
wand, Coleridge has given us some 
intimation in that strange fragment of 
his entituled the Wanderings of Cain ; 
a fearful thing, that chills the blood like 
an icebolt shot into the veins. 

We like to quote verses; and Cole- 
ridge began this same fragment in 
Christabel thymes, but afterwards con- 
tinued it in prose. The verses, however, 
are too good to be passed over. Here 
they be, in all their sweetness and 
beauty, lovely as the babes in the wood 
covered with the unwithering leaves of 
wild roses and blackberries by the 
Robin Redbreasts : 

«‘ Encinctured with a twine of leaves, 

That leafy twine his only dress! 


* In this and other places we have adopted the Ethiopic idiom, instead of the 
phrases substituted by Dr. Laurence —very frequently to the injury of the text. 
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A lovely boy was plucking fruits 

In a moonlight wilderness. 

The moon was bright, the air was free, 

And fruits and flowers together grew 

On many a shrub and many a tree ; 

And all put on a gentle hue, 

Hanging in the shadowy air 

Like a picture rich and rare. 

It was a climate where, they say, 

The night is more beloved than day. 

But who that beauteous boy beguiled, 

That beauteous boy! to linger here? 

Alone, by night, a little child, 

In place so silent and so wild — 

Has he uo friend, no loving mother 

near?” 

This child is Enos, Cain’s first-born ; 
and the passage is used by Coleridge 
as an allusion to explain his notions of 
the harmless species of mystics, called 
by him the enthusiastic—which species 
he would subdivide into two ranks, 
and describe in a sort of allegory or 
parable. He requests his reader to 
imagine a poor pilgrim benighted in a 
wilderness or desert, and pushing his 
way in the starless dark with a lantern 
in his hand. Chance, or his happy 
genius, leads him to an oasis or natural 
garden, such as in the creations of his 
youthful fancy he, Coleridge, supposes, 
in the passage before us, Enos, the child 
of Cain, to have found. 

Beautiful — nay, like the Ladye Ge- 
raldine, “ beautiful exceedingly ”—all 
the passages referred to (we wish we 
could quote them), written all to prove 
that mysticism is moonshine! The 
Wanderings of Cain may have been 
written with a similarly laudable pur- 
pose, to demonstrate that moonshine is 
mysticism! To poor Cain it is even so. 
Led by his son Enos, he finds himself 
in a forest of fir-trees, and they go 
together in search of the open moon- 
light. They get into a winding and 
narrow path, which the sun at high 
noon sometimes speckled, but never 
illumined; and then was it dark— 
dark as a cavern. Cain groans deeply; 
darkness must have been fearful to such 
an one—alone; and how glad and 
grateful must he have been for the 
company of a little child! Guide me, 
little child, said Cain. “ And the 
innocent little child clasped a finger 
of the hand which had murdered the 
righteous Abel; and he guided his 
father. ‘The tir-branches drop upon 
thee, my son.’—‘ Yea, pleasantly, 
father, for I ran fast and eagerly to 
bring thee the pitcher and the cake, 
and my body is not yet cool. Low 
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happy the squirrels are that feed on 
these fir-trees! They leap from bough 
to bough, and the old squirrels play 
round their young ones in the nest. 
I clomb a tree yesterday at noon, 
O my father, that I might play with 
them; but they leapt away from the 
branches—even to the slender twigs 
did they leap, and in a moment I 
beheld them on another tree. Why, 
O my father, would they not play with 
me? Is it because we are not so happy 
as they? Is it because I groan some 
times, even as thou groanest?”? Then 
Cain stopped, and stifling his groans, 
he sank to the earth, and the child 
Enos stood in the darkness beside him ; 
and Cain lifted up his voice and cried 
bitterly, and said, ‘ The Mighty One 
that persecuteth me is on this side and 
on that; he pursueth my soul like the 
wind, like the sand-blast he passeth 
through me; he is around me even as 
the air; O that I might be utterly no 
more! I desire to die! Yea, the things 
that never had life, neither move they 
upon the earth, behold they seem pre- 
cious to mine eyes. O that a man 
might live without the breath of his 
nostrils, so I might abide in darkness, 
and blackness, and an empty space! 
Yea, I would lie down, I would not 
rise, neither would I stir my limbs till 
I became as the rock in the den of the 
lion, on which the young lion resteth 
his head whilst he sleepeth. For the 
torrent that roareth far off hath a voice ; 
and the clouds in heaven look terribly 
on me; the Mighty One who is against 
me speaketh in the wind of the cedar- 
tree, and in silence am I dried up.” 

This is power, this is genius, this 
is—poetry! So it is when they came 
to the turning of the path, where “ the 
beech-trees formed a low arch, and the 
moonlight appeared for a moment like 
a dazzling portal. Enos ran before 
and stood in the open air; and when 
Cain, his father, emerged from the 
darkness, the child was afirighted, for 
the mighty limbs of Cain were wasted 
as by fire; his hair was black, and 
matted into loathly curls, and his coun- 
tenance was dark and wild, and told, 
in a strange and terrible language, of 
agonies that had been, and were, and 
were still to continue to be.” 

But if all this be fine, incomparably 
fine—as, by the eternal Heavens! 
it is—what shall we say to, where 
shall we find words to describe, the 
rest of the fragment? It is a “ thing 
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to dream of, not to tell;” yet must it 
be told. Spirit of Remorse! wizard 
Spirit! by what migic power didst 
thou, in Cain’s soul-mirror, conjure up 
such horrible phantoms into apparent 
outness as that wherewith, only to read 
of, we shudder fearfully — shudder as 
Eliphaz did, when a spirit passed be- 
fore his face, while deep sleep had 
fallen on men, and the hair of his 
flesh stood up ? 

It is a desert scene—the most deso- 
late—into which the poet has intro- 
duced Cain and his little child — nigh 
to the place where Enos had found the 
pitcher and cake. But, ere they arrived 
there, they beheld a human shape ; his 
back was towards them, and they were 
coming up unperceived, when they 
heard him smite his breast and cry 
aloud, “ Wo is me! wo is me! I must 
never die again, and yet I am perishing 
with thirst and hunger.” For the rest 
we must, though reluctantly, refer the 
reader to the original itself. Yet, God 
of the Dead and Living ! what meaneth 
the Scald and Sage by that mysterious 
intimation of his, touching a personal 
difference between those attributes of 
thy One and Eternal Substance? But 
we must muse with closed lips. 

How could the editor of Lord Byron’s 
works fall into such an error as to 
suppose, from the fact of this fragment 
appearing in the Bijou for 1828, that 
it was suggested by the perusal of the 
mystery of Cain? That critic would 
do great injustice to Coleridge’s genius 
who could believe that this great poet 
would condescend to imitate anybody, 
much less Lord Byron, whose own 
mystery was probably suggested by 
Coleridge's fragment, of which he had 
ample means of knowledge. The fact 
is, however, that the fragment was 
composed, as Coleridge himself tells 
us, in the same year in which the 
Ancient Mariner and the first book of 
Christabel were written. This is de- 
cisive of the question. Christabel had 
a similar fate, giving birth, while in 
MS., to the Lady of the Lake, by 
which it was superseded in the market. 
But what cares Coleridge for this? The 
truth is known by all competent people 
— his reputation is sure—and with the 
lust of lucre he was never plagued. 

But it was not of this we meant to 
tell, but to shew what magic wand was 
wielded by Sorrow and guilty Fear, 
and what creative power had Passion 
and Sympathy; so that, as each one 
may say for himself, 
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“ From the well 

Of my own being, a pure sphere of light 

I can project, and shape and syllable 

With form and name ; or on the darkness 
drear, 

Even as the eye of childhood doth, create 

Pictures and friezes, indistinct or clear.” 





Nay, is not this the very source, the 
fountain-head, of the tradition on which 
the spurious Book of Enoch, with other 
poems of the kind of later date, have 
been founded? Have we not detected 
the precise birthplace of that strange 
story touching “ the giant sons, of the 
embrace of angels with a sex more 
beautiful than they, which did draw 
down the erring spirits who can ne’er 
return?” The tale, with all its extra- 
vagance, is not without a peculiar gran- 
deur in its Ethiopic dress. We call 
it a poem, not because it is apoeryphal, 
but because it is spurious. An apo- 
cryphal book might have been written 
by the real Enoch ; the only distinction 
between an apocryphal and a divine 
book being, that the one is an inspira- 
tion and the other an imitation. Fox 
the Quaker, and Irving the Humani- 
tarian, imitate the style and language 
of the Scriptural books ; but the imita- 
tions never can stand on the same foot- 
ing with their models. They, however, 
have written in their own names : their 
books are therefore not spurious — it is 
only their inspiration that is doubtful. 
They stand in the situation of most of 
the apocryphal books of the Old and 
New Testaments, as to which—even 
admitting the genuineness of the author- 
ship, and the authenticity of the facts, 
or supposing the facts related to be 
correct—the great fact of inspiration 
is suspected. These remarks apply 
not to a spurious work — one written 
under the name of another—which 
may be, and has been, done from a 
feeling of modesty. Such a work may, 
notwithstanding that circumstance, be 
inspired ; at any rate, it is a subject 
quite beside the question of inspiration. 
It is clear that it cannot invalidate the 
claims of a work to the attribute of 
poetic ; it cannot abate one jot of its 
character as a poem ; poetic inspira- 
tion may exist under any name, real or 
assumed. It is equally poetry whether 
published under the name of Barry 
Cornwall or plain B. W. Proctor. 

It being quite clear, therefore, that 
the book in question is spurious, writ- 
ten under an assumed name, and the 
supposition of an assumed date, we 
shall take leave to look upon it as a 
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poem. In this light it comes again 
under the category of apocryphal, as 
being clearly not altogether an original 
either in style or sentiment, but an 
imitation, written, as far as the author 
might, in the spirit of the books of the 
Old Testament. Now it is a remark- 
able fact, and shews how superior in- 
spiration, whether poetic, or religious, 
or scientific, is to learning, in all cases, 
that in imitations it is generally the 
faults that are copied, rather than the 
real beauties of the model. The imi- 
tators of Sir Walter Scott and Byron, 
of Milton and Pope, all endeavoured 
to catch the eccentricities of their re- 
spective originals, rather than those 
better qualities in which they moved 
in harmony with the universal laws of 
the beautiful and sublime. Thus our 
pseudo-Enoch affects the transcenden- 
tal in style and argument, in which two 
apparent contradictions may both be 
true, that so much distinguishes the 
Hebrew Scriptures. He is also fond 
of prophetic visions, and prefers the 
incongruous and out of nature to the 
simple and ordinary. Goats and rams 
and kine crowd his pages, manifest 
supernatural horns, and perform won- 
drous antics. He makes nothing of 
generating elephants, camels, and asses, 
by the union of fallen stars with young 
cows. All this is not to dream, but to 
feign dreaming. 

In other respects the work deserves 
the character of an original poem — we 
allude to its general abstinence from 
miracles, and the spirituality of its 
agency. Written for a carnal genera- 
tion, the Hebrew Scriptures are cor- 
poreal and fleshly; they are of “ the 
earth, earthy ”— though, doubtless, also 
of the heaven, heavenly. But the in- 
finite and eternal is symbolised in them 
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by the intuitions of time and space. 
For such is the universal order of man’s 
cultivation, as regards the race ; first the 
natural, and afterwards the spiritual. 
The whole of the Book of Enoch is so 
spiritual, that it might have been writ- 
ten by Immanuel Swedenborg. Not in 
the body, but in the spirit, happen all 
the wonderful things that chance to 
Enoch. In the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the angels are frequently mistaken for 
human mortals : thus Lot and Abraham 
entertained gods unawares. But there 
is no mistaking the angels of Enoch. 
They are indeed the creatures of those 
strong Passions or gentler Sympathies 
which Byron, in his Heaven and Earth, 
has so well set forth in the characters 
of Aholibamah and Anah. 

Poor Anah! all her fear is that 
Azaziel cannot by his nature “ sym- 
pathise ” with her : 


“‘ With me thou canst not sympathise, 
Except in love ; and there thou must 
Acknowledge that more loving dust 

Ne’er wept beneath the skies.” 


This craving for sympathy marks her 
character: her doubt of it shews the 
depth of the sentiment. Who ne'er 
doubted, never loved. 
* Yet, seraph dear! 
Oh hear! 
For o- hast loved me, and I would not 
ie, 
Until I know that I must die in knowing 
That thou forgetst in thine eternity 
Her whose heart death could not keep 
from o’erflowing 
For thee, immortal essence as thou art!” 
Such is her gentle character —the Child 
of Sympathy —a feeling, though deep 
and strong, yet tranquil, in comparison 
with the turbulent Passion that casts 
out volumes of lava from the volcano 
of Aholibamah’s heart. 











** Samiasa ! 
I call thee, I await thee, and | love thee. 


Many. may worship thee —that will I not: 
If that thy spirit down to mine may move thee, 


Descend and share my lot! 
Though I be formed of clay, 
And thou of beams ; 
More bright than those of day 
On Eden’s streams, 5 
Thine immortality can not repay 
With love more warm than mine 
My love. There is a ray 


In me, which, though forbidden yet to shine, 
I feel was lighted at thy God’s and mine, 


It may be hidden long: death and decay 


Our mother Eve bequeathed us— but my heart 


Defies it: though this life must pass away, 
Is that a cause for thee and me to part ? 


' 
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Thou art immortal—so am I: I feel, 
I feel my immortality o’ersweep 
All pains, all tears, all fears, and peal, 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
Into my ears this truth, ‘ Thou liv’st for ever!’ 


But if it be in joy 


I know not, nor would know ; 
That secret rests with the Almighty Giver, 
Who folds in clouds the fonts of bliss and woe. 
But thee and me he never can destroy. 
Change us he may, but not o’erwhelm ; we are 
Of as eternal essence, and must war 
With him if he will war with us: with thee 
I can share all things, even immortal sorrow ; 
For thdu hast ventured to sbare life with me, 
And shall I shrink from thine eternity ? 
No! though the serpent’s sting should pierce me thorough, 
And thou thyself wert like the serpent, coil 
Around me still! and I will smile, 
And curse thee not ; but hold 


Thee in as warm a fold 


As— but descend ; and prove 


A mortal’s love 


For an immortal. If the skies contain ; 
More joy than thou canst give and take, remain !” 


This poem is out of all sight and 
measure the very best of Byron's 
Faustish effusions. It is severe, clas- 
sical, impassioned, deep, high, broad, 
true to the immortal instincts of the 
human heart! In the tradition, how- 
ever, with which we have to do— 
following the Mosaic record —the err- 
ing angels are not won down by female 
invocations, however beautiful ; but vo- 
luntarily descend to hold converse with 
the daughters of men, Samyaza and 
Azazyel, in the Book of Enoch, are 
among the chiefs of the rebel angels— 
“the sons of heaven,” who, in the days 
when “ the sons of men had multiplied, 
and it happened that daughters were 
born to them, elegant and beautiful,” 
beheld them, and “ became enamoured 
of them, saying to each other, Come, 
let us select for ourselves wives from 


the progeny of men, and let us beget 
children.” 


“‘ Then their leader, Samyaza, said to 
them, I fear that you may perhaps be 
indisposed to the performance of this 
enterprise, and that I alone shall suffer 
for so grievous a crime. But they an- 
swered and said, We all swear, and bind 
ourselves by mutual execrations that we 
will not change our intention, but execute 
our projected undertaking. Then they 
swore altogether, and all bound them- 
selves by mutual execrations. Their 
whole number was two hundred, who 
descended upon Ardis, which is the top 
of mount Armon. That mountain there- 
fore was called Armon, because they had 


Sworn upon it, and bound themselves by 
mutual execrations,.” 


Here follow the names of the angelic 
chiefs, Samyaza being the leader. The 
narrative then proceeds to state that, 


‘« They then took wives, each choosing 
for himself; whom they began to ap- 
proach, and with whom they cohabitel ; 
teaching them sorcery, incantations, and 
the dividing of roots and trees. And the 
women conceiving, brought forth giants, 
whose stature was each three hundred 
cubits. These devoured all which the 
labour of men produced, until it became 
impossible to feed them: when they 
turned themselves against men, in order 
to devour them; and began to injure 
birds, beasts, reptiles, and fishes, to eat 
their flesh one after another, and to drink 
their blood. Then the earth reproved the 
unrighteous.” 


The next chapter (VIII.) tells us 
that Azazyel “taught men to make 
swords, knives, shields, breastplates ; 
the fabrication of mirrors, and the 
workmanship of bracelets and orna- 
ments; the uses of paint, the beauti- 
fying of the eyebrows; the use of 
stones, of every valuable and select 
kind, and of all sorts of dyes; so that 
the world became altered. Impiety in- 
creased; fornication multiplied; and 
they transgressed, and corrupted all 
their ways.” 

Moore has followed the old tradition 
more literally in The Loves of the An- 
gels, than Byron has in his splendid 
mystery. The Mystery is a pro- 
duction of the imaginative faculty ; the 
“ Heliacal rising” of Moore is a crea- 
ture of the fancy only. It is the office 
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of fancy to deal with fixities, to alter 
nothing, but merely to combine and 
to colour. Not so with imagination, 
which creates and changes all things to 
suit her own high purposes. Fancy 
aggregates only certain symbols, but 
imagination makes them for the pur- 
pose of giving form and body to the 
ideas of Reason, thus mediating be- 
tween that high power and the general 
apprehensions of the speculative under- 
standing. To fancy, on the other hand, 
fitly belongs all that is meant by alle- 
gory ; which, although a parallel, is ano- 
ther guess-sort of thing from symbolism, 
It is a lower effort, running in a similar 
direction, but meeting never with that 
higher accomplishment. This was a 
region of thought quite within Moore’s 
reach, if not entirely within his grasp; 
and to a certain degree he has success- 
fully attained what he aimed at, in de- 
picting the period when 


“* Mortals saw without surprise 
In the mid-air, angelic eyes 
Gazing upon this world below.” 


Even Moore has glimpses of the power 
of Passion, of which we have already 
written so wisely; lamenting in the 
very next line, that “ Passion should 
profane e’en then that morning of the 
earth.” An imaginative poet would 
have said nothing of the profanation ; 
like a Byron or a Wordsworth, he 
would look upon so important a part of 
the human constitution with reverence, 
if not with awe. Passion in itself is 
the highest and holiest of things; it is 
only the abuse of it that is profane. 
O,what is Love? Is it not even divine ? 
—the Deity! No “ fatal stain” is it 
“on hearts of heavenly birth,” until 
misdirected — nor is there aught of sad 
that can accrue from ** woman’s love” 
to man or angel, if the spirit be but 
pure from which and to which it be 
communicated. All this imagination 
teaches; but for a poet, who is only a 
phantast, the other notion is “ tolerable, 
and notto be endured.” 

Moore's angels are three, “ three 
noble youths,” the first is unnamed, 
the second is called Rubi, and the 
third Zaraph. These names have no 
relation to the book of Enoch. The 
three fair ones are equally unconnected 
with the tradition by name, being Lea, 
Lilis, and Nama. But in this the de- 
sign of Moore corresponds with the an- 
tique story, that the initiatory step in the 
transgression is taken by the seraphs, 
and not by the ladies. The nameless 
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youth, whom the allegorist describes as 
“ the unheavenliest one” of the three, 
saw from the “ blue element” 


* One of earth’s fairest womankind, 
Half veiled from view, or rather shrined 
In the clear crystal of a brook ; 
Which, while it hid no single gleam 
Of her young beauties, made them look 
More spirit-like, as they might seem 
Through the dim shadowing of a 
dream.” 


There is no telling how long this 
“ unheavenliest one” would have hung 
gazing, but that the maiden was startled 
by the tremble of his wings all o'er (for 
through each plume he felt the thrill) — 
** Never shall I forget those eyes— 
The shame, the innocent surprise 
Of that bright face, when in the air 
Uplooking, she beheld me there. 
It seemed as if each thought and look, 

And motion, were that minute chained 
Fast to the spot, such root she took. 
And, like a sun-flower by a brook, 

With face upturned—-so still remained.” 


This is a pretty picture. Bending his 
face in his wings to hide his blushes, 
the maid takes the opportunity of flying. 
In search of her, the seraph gives up 
his task and heaven, and soon becomes 
her constant companion. Lea, how- 
ever, is prudent, and will not consent 
to love him as a mortal. A feast is 
held, and the spirit drinks too much 
wine. After the banquet, the lady af- 
fects to be very tender, and requests of 
her angel-lover only to inform her of 
the spell-word which he must pro- 
nounce ere he may ascend the skies. 


** Unknowing what I did, inflamed, 
And lost already, on her brow 

I stamped one burning kiss, and named 
The mystic word, till then ne’er told 
To living creature of earth's mould ! 
Scarce was it said, when, quick as thought, 
Her lips from mine, like echo, caught 
The holy sound ; her hands and eyes 
Were instant lifted to the skies, 
And thrice to heaven she spoke it out 

With that triumphant look faith wears, 
When not a cloud of fear or doubt, 

A vapour from this vale of tears, 

Between her and her God appears!” 


The effect of all this is, that wings grow 
out of Lea’s shoulders, and she mounts 
the skies; ‘the unheavenliest one” 
would share her flight, but finds that the 
spell-word for him has now no power. 
Rubi is a spirit of knowledge, “ who 
over Time and Space and Thought an 
empire claimed” —a pretty considerable 
dominion. He relates how the Creator 
summoned the angelic powers to Eden's 
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bowers to witness the creation of wo- 
man. From “ that miraculous hour” 
his spirit was haunted with her beauty, 
and with that of women in general. To 
him their forms, souls, feelings, were 
“ God’s most disturbing mystery”—to 
him who burned with the “ wish to 
know—that endless thirst.” The stars 
were his first passion of the kind — the 
desire of knowledge; but afterwards 
woman became to him most fair of 
stars. Yet it was not so much love as 
wonder that charmed him: 


« A vehement, but wandering fire, 
Which, though nor love nor yet desire, 
Though through all womankind it took 
Its range, as vague as lightnings run, 
Yet wanted but a touch, a look, 
To fix it burning upon One.” 


That curiosity for which woman has so 
much credit particularly interested the 
sympathising “ Spirit of Knowledge,” 
—next her empire over man, whom 
she had, notwithstanding, ruined. At 
length he finds a maid fitted to his 
fancy. From the first hour he saw her, 
he hovered around her day and night, 
suggesting to her thoughts, and visiting 
herdreams. When thus he had wrought 
her ambitious soul to his purpose, he 
revealed himself to her at her altar, 
while kneeling to invoke “ the idol of 
her dreams.” From that time they 
were on understood terms, and for her 
sake all the kingdoms of nature were 
laid by him under contribution. Dia- 
monds and pearls he found for her,— 
nay, he would have given her a star to 
adorn her person with, if he could. 
Ethereal mysteries also he taught her, 
as far as he knew and she could re- 
ceive. It was, indeed, the opinion of 
some of the fathers, that the knowledge 
which the heathens possessed of the 
providence of God, a future state, and 
other sublime doctrines of Christianity, 
was derived from the premature revela- 
tions of these fallen angels to the wo- 
men ofearth. At length Lilis is de- 
Sirous of seeing the seraph in unveiled 
glory, and calls upon him to manifest 
his fullest brightness. To this “‘ proud 
request” Rubi yielded. But, alas! 
his lustre was no longer innocuous,— 
sin had changed its nature. Like ano- 
ther Semele, his mistress expires in the 
gross earthly fire thus revealed, “ black- 
ening within his arms to ashes.” In 
her last struggle, however, she was 
careful to imprint a kiss on her angel’s 
brow ; it was burning, and branded 
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him —“ that last kiss of love and sin” 
— piercing into his brain. 

The Third Angel was happier in his 
loves. Nota spirit of knowledge was 
he, but of love. Bound by beauty’s 
spell wherever he might find it, the love 
which he first felt only for the Creator 
at last ended in passion for the creature. 
Nama was skilful with the lute, to 
which she sang sacred songs; and Za- 
raph was equally attracted by love, 
religion, and music,—all united in her 
person. His passion, accordingly, 
though a transgression, was not severely 
visited, the guilty pair being only 
doomed to wander on earth together 
through all time. 

Mr. Moore speaks of the book of 
Enoch as of an “ absurd production,” 
—as a book composed of “ rhapso- 
dical fictions.” However true may be 
the latter charge, the first is an un- 
founded calumny. All that relates to 
Samyaza and Azazyel is unexception- 
ably magnificent. Nor is the share in 
the poem given to Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael, Suryal, and Uriel, as “ the 
angels who watch,” less so. Looking 
down from heaven, “ they saw the 
quantity of blood which was shed on 
earth, and all the iniquity which was 
done upon it, and said one to another, 
—‘It is the voice of their cries; the 
earth deprived of her children has cried 
even to the gate of heaven. And now 
to you, O ye holy ones of heaven, the 
souls of men complain, saying, Obtain 
justice for us with the Most High.’ 
They accordingly apply to “ their Lord, 
the King,” for advice as to what shall 
be done with Azazyel and Samyasa. 
“ Then the Most High, the Great and 
Holy One, spoke, and sent Arsaya- 
lalyur to the son of Lamech,” with 
command for him (Noah) to conceal 
himself; instructing him, at the same 
time, in the consummation about to 
take place in the coming of the deluge. 
Raphael is, also, directed to bind 
Azazyel hand and foot, to cast him 
into darkness, and, opening the desert 
which is in Dudael, to cast him in 
there. “ Throw upon him” (such are 

the words of the writ) “hurled and 
pointed stones, covering him with 
darkness ; there shall he remain for 
ever: cover his face, that he may not 
see the light; and in the great day of 
judgment let him be cast into the fire.” 
Gabriel, in like manner, has in charge 
to “‘ destroy the children of fornication, 
the offspring of the watchers, from 
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among men; bring them forth, and 
send them one against another. Let 
them perish by mutual slaughter; for 
length of days shall not be theirs.” 
Michael is then commanded to an- 
nounce his crime to Samyaza, and to 
the others who were with him; and, 
after the slaughter of their sons, to 
“bind them for seventy generations 
underneath the earth, even to the day of 
judgment, and of consummation, until 
the judgment—the effect of which will 
last for ever—be completed. Then 
shall they be taken away into the 
lowest depths of the fire in torments ; 
and in confinement shall they be shut 
up for ever.” After the fulfilment of 
these things, then (so is it prophesied 
in elevated strains) blessings shall 
accrue to the saints. 

Previous to these occurrences, 
“ Enoch was concealed ; nor did any 
one of the sons of men know where he 
was concealed,— where he had been, 
nor what had happened. He was 
wholly engaged with the Holy Ones, 
and with the Watchers in his days.” 
He also has a commission to “ the 
Watchers of heaven, who have deserted 
the lofty sky, and their holy everlasting 
station,—who have been polluted with 
women.” Hereupon, “ Enoch, passing 
on, said to Azazyel “ what he had been 
commanded ;” and, “ departing from 
him, spoke to them altogether,” to the 
effect that mercy was impossible to 
them. Terrified at this, they beseech 
him to write a memorial, to which he 
consents, “ that they might obtain re- 
mission and rest.” Proceeding on, he 
passes ‘the waters of Danbadan, 
which is on the right to the west of 
Armon, reading the memorial of their 
prayer,” until he fell asleep, and had 
dreams and visions, and in particular 
a dream relative to the punishment of 
these offending sons of heaven. When 
he awoke he returned to them. “ All 
being collected together stood weeping 
in Oubelseyael, which is situated be- 
tween Libanos and Seneser, with their 
faces veiled.” He told them of the 
visions and the dream, and uttered 
certain words of righteousness, inform- 
ing them that in his vision it had been 
shewn him, that their request would 
not be granted. We wish that we had 
room for the majestic vision itself, 
describing the habitation and throne of 
the Lord; who from thence addresses 
the Dreamer. ‘ Go, say to the 
Watchers of heaven, who have sent 
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thee to pray for them —You ought to 
pray for men, and not men for you. 
You, being spiritual, holy, and possess- 
ing a life which is eternal, have pol- 
luted yourselves with women ; have 
begotten in carnal blood ; have lusted 
in the blood of men; and have done 
as those who are flesh and blood do: 
these, however, die and perish ; there- 
fore have I given to them wives, that they 
might cohabit with them; that sons 
might be born of them; and that this 
might be transacted upon earth. But 
you, from the beginning, were made 
Spiritual, possessing a life which is 
eternal, and not subject to death for 
ever. Therefore I made not wives for 
you ; because, being spiritual, your 
dwelling is in heaven.” ‘Then succeeds 
a terrible description of the giants, and 
denunciations regarding their destruc- 
tion; and concluding judgment on 
the transgressing Watchers, that they 
“ never shall obtain peace.” 

In this outline, meagre as it is, the 
reader must see enough to convince 
him, that there are grand materials in 
this same spurious book for a greater 
poem than either Byron or Moore have 
produced on the subject. We were al- 
ways particularly displeased with the 
part which his lordship makes Japhet 
play in his terrible drama, as the, re- 
jected lover of Anah. His conversa- 
tion with Irad, a lover of Aholibamah, 
similarly situated, is of the dull dullest. 
Irad, however, meets his mistress’s 
pride with equal pride, and possesses 
some peculiar interest, as being a dis- 
ciple, evidently, of the Satanic school. 
Japhet having remarked that Anah 
* but loves her God,” Irad is made 
to utter the wise sarcasm, “ Whate’er 
she loveth, so she loves thee not, what 
can it profit thee?” Our opinion of 
Lord Byron's character and genius is 
no secret with the world; and, with 
Young, “ Satan, his master, we dare 
prove a fool.” Japhet, however, is 
gloomy enough, poor fellow; and, to 
solace his sad spirit with gloom as sad, 
he resolves to visit the cavern, whose 
mouth was said to open from the inter- 
nal world, to let the inner spirits of the 
earth forth when they walk its surface. 
Thither he goes ; and thither old Noah, 
who performs the character of walk- 
ing-stick, state-wand, or gold-headed 
cane, in the drama, determines to fol- 
low him. 

This scene of Byron’s is really sub- 
lime, in spite of its Satanism. The 
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mountains, a cavern, and the rocks of 
Caucasus, are wilds that look eternal, 
yet soon to be searched by the sweep- 
ing wave. Japhet, soliloquising, thinks 
“* May 
He preserve them, and I not have the power 
To snatch the loveliest of earth’s daughters from 
A doom which e’en some serpent, with his mate, 
Shall ’scape to save his kind to be prolonged, 
To hiss and sting through some emerging world, 
\ Reeking and dank from out the slime, whose ooze 
{ Shall slumber o’er the wreck of this, until 
The salt morass subside into a sphere 
Beneath the sun, and be the monument, 
The sole and undistinguished sepulchre, 


that, since his father may preserve 
creeping things in the ark, he may, at 
any rate, save Anah. 


Of yet quick myriads of all life? 
Breath will be stilled at once ! 


How much 
All beauteous world ! 


So young, so marked out for destruction, I, 

With a cleft heart, look on thee day by day, 

And night by night, thy numbered days and nights. 
I cannot save thee, cannot save e’en her 

Whose love had made me love thee more ; but, as 
A portion of thy dust, I cannot think 

Upon thy coming doom without a feeling 


Such —O, God! and can’st thou 





[He pauses. A rushing sound from the cavern is heard, and shouts 
of laughter: afterwards, a spirit passes. 


Japh.—In the name 


Of the Most High, what art thou? 
Spirit (laughs).—Ha! ha! ha!” 


The spirit might well laugh at such 





a sickly sentimentalist. “ O, God! 
and can’st thou ”” What? per- 
mit the existence of evil! And could 


he doubt it? Is it—was it — not per- 
mitted daily, hourly? Its existence is 
therefore not inconsistent with the Di- 
vine attributes. Of God we know no- 
thing but by his works. The soul of 
man is indeed a masterpiece of crea- 
tion; and the body, which is its in- 
strument, how fearfully and wonder- 
fully is it made! Observe the human 
form erect commercing with heaven ; 
consider the mechanism of the human 
hand, and confess it admirable. Is not 
earth, with its trees and skies, its 
mountains, seas, rivers, and springs, at 
worst, an imperfect Paradise? Who 
rejoices not in the air and the sun- 


light; the azure firmament, with its 
gorgeous clouds; the hues that make 
the rainbow beautiful, and that diver- 
sify the fields, the garden, the rural 
lane, the fruits, and the flowers ? 
Soothing and interesting is the com- 
panionship of birds and beasts,—of the 
insect that buzzes in the wind at even- 
ing, and the fishes that make the waters 
an inhabited world. And, above all, 
lovely woman, for whose sake Adam 
was fain to be driven from Paradise — 


(“ And with her— that, at least, was 
bliss !”) 


These things suit well the Byronian 
Japhets ; but there is another side of 
the picture which pleases them not so 
well: 


«A part how small of the terraqueous globe 
Is tenanted by man! the rest a waste,— 
Rocks, deserts, frozen seas, and burning sands! 
Wild haunts of monsters, poisons, stings, and death. 


Such is earth’s melancholy map! 


But, far 


More sad! this earth is a true map of man. 

So bounded are its haughty lord’s delights 

To Woe’s wide empire ; where deep troubles toss, 
Loud sorrows howl, envenomed passions bite, 
Ravenous calamities our vitals seize, 

And threatening fate wide opens to devour.” 


Says a modern author, “ the very idea 
of our killing and subsisting upon the 


flesh of animals, surely, somewhat jars 
with our conceptions of infinite benevo- 
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lence ; and when we look at the poli- 
tical history of man, the case is infi- 
nitely worse.” Worse, indeed! War, 
conquest, oppression, tyranny, slavery, 
insurrections, massacres, cruel punish- 
ments, degrading corporal infliction, 
and judicial murder! Look at our 
domestic relations, too! Which of us 
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is happy? Nay,whois not miserable? 
Cruel disappointments—vain struggles-- 
sorrow—labour— poverty, moral or pe- 
cuniary-—sin and death—come to all. 
Are not earthquakes and tempests, 
too ?—wasting hurricanes? How many 
freighted ships are annually sunk into 
the very waves which had 


‘ against the painted prows 
Raised their resplendent bosoms, and impearled 
The fair vermilion with their glistering drops!” 


Well may the fiends laugh at him who 
doubts either of the Divine will or 
power to permit evil. Shall the con- 
stitution of the world of man and na- 
ture be altered because thou hast a 
sentiment? Gird up thy loins; take 
to thy reason, man! its transcendental 
armour will stead thee well, and make 
thee proof against demon mockery. 
One question is unanswered in the 
poem, though asked by Japhet: Who 
are those spirits that exult in high and 
choral strains, in anticipation of the 
approaching world-doom? It may 
be, that they are the giant-sons of those 
unequal unions: they answer the de- 
scription given of them to Enoch, before 
alluded to. ‘ Now the giants, who 
have been born of spirit and of flesh, 
shall be called upon earth evil spirits ; 
and on earth shall be their habitation. 
Evil spirits shall proceed from their 


flesh, because they were created from 
above; from the holy watchers was 
their beginning and primary found- 
ation. Evil spirits shall they be upon 
earth, and the spirits of the wicked 
shall they be called. The habitation 
of the spirits of heaven shall be in 
heaven; but upon earth shall be the 
habitation of terrestrial spirits, who are 
born on earth. The spirits of the giants 
shall be like clouds which oppress, 
corrupt, fall, contend, and bruise upon 
earth.” Such clouds are the spirits of 
Byron ; but they are only too oppres- 
sive, too Satanic. These lyrical pas- 
sages, however, are of so lofty mood, 
we wish we might extract them all: 
we may only allude to certain parts in 
passing, leaving the rest to the reader’s 
memory, or reference. We object not 
to their rejoicing that 


“« The abhorred race, 
Which could not keep in heaven their high place, 
But listened to the voice 
Of knowledge without power, 
Are nigh the hour 
Of death ! ” 


nor to the glorious reproaches where- 
with they reproach the sentimental son 
of Noah (i. e. Byron’s pseudo-son — 


the real son of the patriarch was of an- 
other kidney) for surviving the world’s 
destruction : 





«© Who would outlive their kind, 
Except the base and blind ? 
Mine 
Hatest thine 
As of a different order in the sphere, 
But not our own, 
There is not one who hath not left a throne 
Vacant in heaven to dwell in darkness here, 
Rather than see his mates endure alone. 
Go, wretch, and give 
A life like thine to other wretches—live ! 
And when the annihilating waters roar 
Above what they have done, 
Envy the giant patriarchs then no more, 
And scorn thy sire as the surviving one ! 
Thyself for being his son!” 


nor to their glee in the prospect of the 
voice of prayer ceasing to * vex their 


joys in middle air ;” and we admire 
the colloquy relative to Redemption 
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and the second advent, as positively 
grand. Until then, Evil will—must 
exist; and it is quite in the character 
of evil beings that they should rejoice 
in its existence. But we decidedly 
object to their giving utterance to the 
unfounded calumny, that the seed of 
Seth were only “ exempt for future 
sorrow’s sake from death ;”’ or, rather, 
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we object that the lie should be suffered 
to remain unanswered. The Biblical 
Japhet would not have been mute in 
replication. 

Byron, in the soliloquy which he 
next puts into the mouth of this cha- 
racter, alludes to the Ethiopic book 
of Enoch, which has given birth to 
this magnificent paper : 


“« God hath proclaimed the destiny of earth ; 
My father’s ark of safety hath announced it ; 
The very demons shriek it from their caves; 
The scroll of Enoch prophesied it long 
In silent books, which, in their silence, say 
More to the mind than thunder to the ear.” 


We wish that Byron had taken more 
of his conception from this silent record 
relative to his two angels, Samiasa and 
Azaziel. There is a terrible falling off 
in their grandeur throughout the dia- 
logue which takes place between them 
and Japhet, and their two “ mortal 
brides.” They are ignorant of the ap- 
proaching punishment ; confess that 
the Adamite speaks riddles to them ; 
and, moreover, are weak as well as 
wretched, since it does not appear that 
they have yet committed the crime for 
which they are nevertheless content to 
suffer. Samiasa, in particular, is un- 
commonly pious; Aholibamah doubt- 
ing the word, as not having been heard, 
that produced creation, Samiasa calls 
upon her to “own her God.” This is 
Byronic piety: he was only not an 
atheist. We have always wondered at 
Byron feeling so nettled at his school of 
poetry being denominated Satanic, this 
epithet, as qualifying his personal sen- 
timents, having, in fact, been suggested 
by himself. In these mysteries, he inva- 
riably attributes to the fiends the senti- 
ments which in other works he expresses 
in his own, or all but his own person. 
He had, in this poem, evidently a great 
partiality for Satan. Raphael, who 
comes to reprove the angels, and to 
effect their restoration, if possible (and 
of whom he speaks, in a letter to 
Murray, as being an angel of gentler 
sympathies than Michael, whom he 
had first sent on this errand), becomes 
quite maudlin in his pity, on account 
of his infernal majesty. Japhet, too, 
we may suppose, speaks some of the 
author’s sentiments ; particularly when 
he exclaims — 

‘Oh God! se tHov a GOD, and spare 
Yet while ‘tis time! 
Renew not Adam’s fall: 
Mankind were then but twain, 
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But they are numerous now as are the 
waves 
And the tremendous rain, 
Whose drops shall be Jess thick than 
would their graves, 
Were graves permitted to the seed of 
Cain.” 


And was Byron, after all, only a 
sickly sentimentalist ; and his apparent 
strength and defiance, real weakness 
and bravadoism? We know he was. 

The pseudo-Enoch was of a manlier 
frame. With fearless wing he soared 
to heaven, and with unblanched gaze 
saw the vision of the Almighty. Fear- 
lessly he delivered his message to the 
transgressing angels; and with as 
dauntless mien he traversed, in vision- 
ary power, heaven, hell, and paradise, 
and took survey, besides, of the earth’s 
extremities. Byron’s descriptions of 
Hades and the Abyss of Space, in the 
mystery of Cain, fade into nothing be- 
fore the splendour and the inventive 
wealth manifested in the details alluded 
to. These particulars extend over thirty 
chapters. Reader! we recommend 
them seriously to thy serious perusal. 
There is more in them than “ meets 
the ear’’—or the eye either. 

The pseudo-Enoch received a hun- 
dred and three parables from the Lord 
of Spirits; but his book only contains 
three. Those three are such as make 
us desire more,—gorgeous with bar- 
baric pearl and gold. Midway of the 
third parable is interposed a vision of 
the deluge by Noah; not as foretold 
by Enoch, but as related by Noah him- 
self. Alarmed at the enormous wicked- 
ness of mankind, Noah “ lifted up his 
feet, and went to the ends of the earth, 
to the dwelling of his great-grand father 
Enoch,” of whom he implores advice. 
So far from the offending angels, ac- 
cording to the Byronic notion, being 
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ignorant of the fate of the earth, Noah 
is informed that they had taught men 
all sciences ; and that “ respecting the 
moons have they inquired; and they 
have known that the earth will perish 
with those who dwell upon it, and that 
to these there will be no place of refuge 
for ever.” The description of the pu- 
nishment decreed to the fallen angels, 
in the valley of the troubled waters of 
fire, is fearful, to exaggeration: even 
Michael trembles to contemplate it. 
The names of the fallen angels are 
again given in this section, with varia- 
tions and additions. Among them is 
that of the angel who tempted Eve, 
Gadrel: “He discovered every stroke 
of death to the children of men; he 
seduced Eve, and discovered to the 
children of men the instruments of 
death, the coat of mail, the shield, 
and the sword for slaughter; every 
instrument of death to the children of 
men.” The name of the fourth angel 
is Penemue: he is a terrible fellow 
indeed, for “he taught men to under- 
stand writing, and the use of ink and 
paper. Therefore numerous have been 
those who have gone astray from every 
= of the world, even to this day. 
“or men were not born for this, thus 
with pen and ink to confirm their faith ; 
since they were not created, except 
that, like the angels, they might remain 
righteous and pure. Nor would death, 
which destroys every thing, have af- 
fected them. But by this their know- 
ledge they perish, and by this also 
its power consumes them.” Oh! the 
march of intellect! and the age of 
penny periodicals! The grand com- 
plaint seems to have come down from 
the antediluvian days. Enoch himself, 
however, appears to have been infected 
with the prevailing malady, for his 
distinguishing characteristic is “ Enoch 
the scribe ;” but then he was a scribe 
of righteousness, heaven-instructed by 
the proper and constituted authorities ; 
and that makes all the difference, my 
“ bonny Gilderoy.” 

After this Enoch has another vision 
of the Almighty — his spirit being con- 
cealed in the heaven of heavens. This 
is followed by “ the book of the revo- 
lutions of the luminaries,” explained to 
Enoch by the angel Uriel. This is 
clearly, says Dr. Laurence, a distinct 
tract, comprising a detail of astrono- 
mical observations, which Enoch re- 
counts to his son, by Mathusala. To 
his son Mathusala, likewise, he relates 
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the vision of the flood, and of the 
history of the postdiluvian world. Re- 
flections succeed upon the conditions 
attending the righteous and the wicked, 
some of them as fine as certain passages 
in the book of Job. The story he tells 
of the birth of Noah is not a little sin- 
gular. 


** After a time, my son Mathusala took 
a wife for his son Lamech. She became 
pregnant by him, and brought forth a 
child, the flesh of which was white as 
snow, and red as a rose; the hair of 
whose head was white like wool, and long ; 
and whose eyes were beautiful. When 
he opened them, he illuminated all the 
house, like the sun; the whole house 
abounded with light; and when he was 
taken from the hand of the midwife, 
opening also his mouth, he spoke to the 
Lord of righteousness. Then Lamech, 
his father, was afraid of him ; and, flying 
away, came to his own father Mathusala, 
and said, I have begotten a son, unlike 
to other children. He is not human; 
but, resembling the offspring of the 
angels of heaven, is of a different nature 
from ours, being altogether unlike to us. 
His eyes are bright as the rays of the 
sun; his countenance glorious; and he 
looks not as if he belonged to me, but to 
the angels.” 


Hereupon Mathusala travels to the 
extremities of the earth on a visit to 
Enoch, by whom he is instructed in 
the future fortunes of the wonderous 
child. 

There is nothing in the passages of 
the pseudo-Enoch’s description of the 
flood that can come into any degree of 
competition with Byron’s lyrical inspi- 
rations. His choruses of mortals are 
indeed complete. But Japhet’s reluct- 
ance to enter the ark —his remaining 
upon a rock until it floats towards him 
in the distance, and leaving his bride to 
the tender mercies of Azaziel, is absurd. 
It has justly been remarked that, in a 
poet who throws himself back into a 
period of tradition like the antedilu- 
vian, we imperiously require a reality ; 
though far removed from all our ordi- 
nary notions, yet free from all incon- 
gruity, the slightest instance of which 
is sufficient to break the charm at once. 
Byron probably treated the subject as 
apocryphal altogether, and avoided 
identity with holy writ. Very well. 
The women wailing for their demon- 
lovers, with such lovers themselves, 
were apocryphal, and in relation to 
them freedom was allowable; but the 
flood itself was not so. Here he was 
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bound to the letter of the record, and 
any deviation from it destroys the desi- 
derated vraisemblance. This is accord- 
ingly destroyed by the whole character 
and conduct attributed to Japhet, in 
this otherwise unexceptionable piece. 

The passage quoted by Jude, as 
before noticed, from this book of Enoch 
composes the second chapter of the 
first section,—a section which is wholly 
occupied in annunciations of bless- 
ings to the righteous, and denunciations 
of punishment to transgressors. Peter 
also alludes to the book, speaking of the 
“ angels that sinned, who were cast 
down to Tartarus (the desert in Dudael), 
and delivered into chains of darkness, 
to be reserved unto judgment.” Noah 
was probably also called by the apostle 
“a preacher of righteousness ” from the 
prophecy ascribed to him in this book. 
These texts should be taken, not as 
affording any support to doctrine, but 
as mere allusions to a forged and apo- 
cryphal beok, made in the way of 
argumentum ad hominem. The two 
epistles alluded to have indeed been 
themselves regarded as apocryphal ; 
that of Jude is in fact rejected by 
Michaelis. Sufficient reasons for this 
depreciation of the two epistles, how- 
ever, do not seem to us to be given. 
Nor is the book of Enoch unworthy of 
quotation by an apostle. It testifies 
to the belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity previous to the birth of Christ, 
as also expressly, as well as by neees- 
sary consequence, to the pre-existence 
of the Messiah. 

Upon the whole, then, as the Arch- 
bishop of Cashel well observes, “ 1f this 
singular book be censured as abound- 
ing in some parts with fable and fiction, 
still should we recollect that fable and 
fiction may occasionally prove both 
amusing and instructive ; and can then 
only be deemed injurious when pressed 
into the service of vice and infidelity. 
Nor should we forget that much, per- 
haps most, of what we censure was 
grounded upon a rational tradition, 
the antiquity of which alone, inde- 
pendent of other considerations, had 
rendered it respectable. That the 
author was uninspired will be scarcely 
now questioned. But, although his 
production was apocryphal, it ought 
not therefore to be necessarily stigma- 
tised as necessarily replete with error ; 
although it be on that account inca- 
pable of becoming a rule of faith, it 
may nevertheless contain much moral 
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as well as religious truth, and may be 
justly regarded as 4 correct standarJ 
of the doctrine of the times in which it 
vas composed. Non omnia esse conce- 
denda antiquitati, is, it is true, a maxim 
founded upon reason and experience ; 
but, in perusing the present relic ofa 
remote age and country, should the 
reader discover much to condemn, 
still, unless he be too fastidious, he 
will find more to approve; if he 
sometimes frown, he may oftener smile ; 
nor seldom will he be disposed to ad- 
mire the vivid imagination of a writer, 
who transports him far beyond the 
flaming boundaries of the world — 


* Extra 
Processit longe flammantia menia 
mundi ;’ 


displaying to him every secret of 
creation; the splendours of heaven, 
and the terrors of hell; the mansions 
of departed souls ; and the myriads of 
the celestial hosts, the seraphim, che- 
rubim, and ophanim, which surround 
the blazing throne, and magnify the 
holy name, of the great Lord of Spirits, 
the Almighty Father of men and of 
angels.” 

The tradition of which we have been 
so sublimely treating, originated in an 
erroneous translation by the LXX. of 
the second verse of the sixth chapter of 
Genesis, which gives it as “ the angels 
of God,” instead of “ the sons.”” ‘The 
term “ sons of God” will be most rea- 
sonably interpreted as intending the 
descendants of Seth, by Enos; and 
‘the daughters of men,” may be un- 
derstood as designating the corrupt race 
of Cain. This is the meaning given by 
Milton to the passage, in the eleventh 
book of Paradise Lost. Some have as- 
serted that the words in question oughtto 
have been translated ** the sons of the 
nobles or great men,” as we find them 
interpreted in the Targum of Onkelos 
(the most ancient and accurate of all 
the Chaldaic paraphrases); and as, it 
appears from Cyril, the version of Sym- 
machus also rendered them: an aristo- 
cratical rendering, which, characteris- 
tically enough, is patronised by the lord- 
loving Thomas Moore, Esquire. 

The extravagance and absurdity of 
the old tradition, and of the works 
founded thereon, however, have been 
much over-stated and mistated. There 
is not that incongruity which some ima- 
gine in the intercourse alleged. There 
is no absurdity in supposing it possible ; 
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it implies no “society among unequals,” 
such as Adam failed to find in Eden 
among the brute creation. Such a 
course of reasoning proceeds upon a 
wrong notion of the status of the an- 
gelic orders in the scheme of creation. 
They are not the superiors of man, but 
his fellows; nay, they shall be judged 
by him: they are not of another, but 
of the same kind. The story of their 
existence and fall previous to Adam’s, 
is equally fabulous with this of their 
loves; in fact, is founded upon a mis- 
interpretation of the passage in Peter, 
which refers to this very book of the 
pseudo-Enoch, and which applies 
merely to these reprehended angelic 
gallantries with mortal beauties of earth’s 
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mould. But granting all that may be 
demanded, still there is nothing either 
in the Christian theology, or any of 
the ethnic mythologies, that discounte- 
nances the notion of spiritual genera- 
tion. It has the sanction of all religion 
and all antiquity in its favour. The 
only absurdity is in supposing such 
intercourse to be criminal. A fine 
symbolical poem might be constructed 
out of the contrary assumption: such 
a union would be perfectly lawful. 
There is every testimony in holy writ 
to shew, that it would be in every way 
one among equals ; and in conformity 
with such testimony, the poet Young 
was not afraid to sing what he calls “a 
glorious truth,” namely, that 


** Angels are men in lighter habit clad, 
High o’er celestial mountains winged in flight ; 
And men are angels loaded for an hour, 
Who wade this miry vale, and climb with pain, 
And slippery step, the bottom of the steep. 
Angels their failings, mortals have their praise, 
While here, of corps ethereal; such enrolled, 
And summoned to the glorious standard soon, 
Which flames eternal crimson through the skies.” 
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TueEre are persons who do not believe 
in the existence of witches; and there 
are others who, less sceptical, still in- 
cline a willing ear to tales such as I 


am about to relate. To both these 
classes I now address myself. The 
former may derive pleasure from the 
exercise of superior sagacity, in fur- 
nishing some plausible solution to the 
mystery which I merely record, and 
aim not to fathom. The latter, repos- 
ing more supinely upon what may 
sneeringly be termed their credulity, 
will probably feel satisfaction in the 
habit of resting complacently on their 
knowledge of a dark and doubtful 
subject. _ 

The story can be vouched for as a 
perfectly true one; inasmuch as the 
parties are still living who were princi- 
pally concerned in it. But as there 
are obvious circumstances attached to 
it which would render the publication 
at the present moment of every name 
concerned at once painful and impru- 
dent, I will content myself with giving, 
in those of the chief actors, a clue suffi- 
cient to enable such as seek for unde- 
niable evidence, to obtain it; and, for 
the reason stated, veil under decidedly 





fictitious assumptions those of the other 
parties implicated in a series of extra- 
ordinary occurrences. 

I will therefore proceed generally to 
state, that in one of the four principal 
cities of Ireland resides a physician, 
whose distinguished skill and science 
have given him eminent reputation in 
his profession. Be it Dublin, Cork, 
Limerick, or Belfast, which enjoys the 
advantage of this gentleman’s beneficial 
presence, I leave it to future historians 
to assert, contend, and prove ; although, 
unlike the Homeric controversy of old, 
the practitioner to whom I allude can- 
not be said to beg his bread, for he is 
opulent, and, I was going to say, con- 
sequently respected; but that is not 
always the case—let me therefore cor- 
rect myself, and simply write beloved. 

Doubtless many, in the four cities 
I have spoken of, will recognise the 
name of Doctor Colvin; though I 
ought perhaps to explain, that it is in 
a trifling degree modified from the 
correct orthography, which is (or rather 
was, during the life of the doctor's 
worthy father) written and pronounced 
“ Coalfine.” 

On attaining the dignity of his di- 
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ploma, the young physician adopted the 

resent modification of the cognomen ; 
for being a man of grave demeanour, 
and attributing a due importance to 
the medical profession, he entertained 
considerable dread lest either his pa- 
tients or his envious rivals should sully 
his fair name, which, he sighingly ob- 
served, was obnoxious to some very 
black puns. 

Doctor Colvin, then, he became, 
and so published himself upon a 
neatly engraved card, of oblong pro- 
portions; and, by his commanding 
talents and attention, he rapidly at- 
tained the chief practice of the whole 
county. 

It was during this period, and in 
the fullest enjoyment of his intellectual 
powers, that the circumstance occurred 
to him which I am going to relate, as 
nearly as I can, in the precise words 
he addressed to myself, within as late 
a period as the last six months. 

The reader will, I trust, excuse the 
minuteness of this preface. It appears 
to me, that in every matter which may 
by possibility be disputed, there can- 
not be too much attention bestowed 
on the specific name, place, and time, 
connected with the story. Having 
sufficiently indicated these, I proceed 
in the words of my esteemed and 
learned friend, Doctor Colvin. 

“ Tt was on a cold autumnal even- 
ing,” said he, “ about three years since, 
that I was summoned to attend Lady 
Mary Wilson, of Donoughmore Glebe. 
The messenger arrived breathless, from 
the speed he had been ordered to make, 
and requested that I would not lose a 
moment’s time in setting off to visit her 
ladyship, who was believed to be in 
imminent danger. 

“ Accordingly, though somewhat 
fatigued, in consequence of a long 
round of morning visits, and having 
taken but two glasses of the pint of 
port I daily allow myself, I ordered 
my horse, and instantly mounting, 
proceeded at a round pace towards the 
glebe-house. I had got about three 
miles from the city, and was just enter- 
ing upon that narrow and rather dreary 
part of the road—— which you may re- 
collect—where the large ash-trees over- 
hang the road, and where I observed 
you sketching the other morning. The 
evening was closing in, but it could 
not be said to be absolutely dark: 
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there remained quite sufficient day- 
light to render objects visible, and I 
cannot say I felt startled, though per- 
haps a little surprised (taking into 
consideration the lateness of the hour, 
and unfrequented line of country), 
at perceiving, seated on a bank by the 
road-side, an old decrepit woman, who 
arose as I approached her, and ap- 
peared to have been waiting my arrival. 
She had not the air of belonging to the 
numerous class of beggars with which 
suffering Ireland is overwhelmed ; yet 
the wretchedness of her dress, and 
the emaciated appearance of her per- 
son, might well have justified me in 
offering her alms. Before, however, I 
had time either to do this or to decide 
on the impulse, she quickly stepped 
into the centre of the road, and assum- 
ing an air of command, and a height I[ 
should have judged impossible from 
the cowering posture in which I first 
saw her, she extended her bony arm, 
and exclaimed, 

* «Stop, docther! stop !’ 

“«¢Stand out of the way, good wo- 
man,’ said I; ‘ you will frighten my 
horse.’ 

“ ¢T will not stand out of the way, 
docther; but stop, agra, and listen to 
me.’ 

*¢ ¢ My poor woman, I am in haste; 
I have not time to listen to you now. 
Tell me where you live, and I will see 
you to-morrow.’ 

*¢¢Ts it where I live? Ha, ha, ha! 
docther dear! And is that all you 
knows of the likes of me? Are the 
eyes of your mind so blind? and do 
you think to-morrow will serve my 
turn?’ And she laid a peculiar em- 
phasis— something more than I can 
convey—upon the word ‘ to-morrow.’ 
“ ¢ Well, here is a shilling for you, 
then. Now stand aside at once; don’t 
you see the road is too narrow for me 
to pass you? and my horse’s ears seem 
to have taken some alarm at your ob- 
structing us.’ 

«Put up your money, docther 
agra, and listen to me. Once more I 
bid you —an’ it ’ll be the worst day’s 
work you have done this year and a 
day, if you disobey my vice.* Now, 
mind what I’m tellin’ ye! 

‘¢ ¢ My patience is going, mother ; so 
I advise you to get out of the way, 
before Sancho rides over you. [I tell 
you I’m in haste.’ 








* Voice. 
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** «Sancho ride over me! Ha, ha, 
ha! ’tis little you knows of Sancho, or 
me that says it. Bid him do it! bid 
him do it now! Ha, ha! O Docther 
Coalvin! bud ye’re an ignorant Papist, 
I’m thinking, afther all; an’ that’s 
God’s thruth ’ 

* ¢ You seem to be very familiar with 
my name, mistress,’ said I. ¢ Pray 
who are you?’ In fact, the woman’s 
manner began to excite my curiosity, 
and I found Sancho indeed resisted 
divers hints I gave him, on the subject 
of pushing between this singular being 
and the ditch.* 

*¢YVe'll know who I am, one of 
these days,’ she answered ; ‘but not 
now. An’ wouldn’t it be a strange 
thing | didn’t know you, docther? An’ 
doan’t we both work churchyard-work ? 
Eh, docther, my darlint” And the 
old hag leered up in my face, with an 
expression I found far from pleasant, 
and rather disrespectful. 

** ¢ But wait, my darlint,’ she pro- 
ceeded ; ‘ wait till a while ago, an’ see 
iv I doan’t giv’ ye satisfaction. Shoore 
the poor lady up yonder (and she nod- 
ded her head significantly in the direc- 
tion of the glebe) can die widout your 
help! An’ isn’t it a hard case, now, 
that gentle or simple mayd’nt slip out 
o’ de world, bud you or I must lind 
"em a hand?’ 

“ Here she repeated the disagreeable 
sepulchral laugh 1 had already found 
so grating to my nerves, and accom- 
panied it with a glance that, had they 
proceeded from any thing of male spe- 
cies, would have obliged me to apply 
the horsewhip to his impertinent shoul- 
ders. I could no longer command my 
temper; and although a man of mo- 
derate language, I may say, generally, 
I felt myself irresistibly impelled to 
give vent to an expression that was, 
perhaps, derogatory to the respecta- 
bility of my professional character. 

“I believe I hastily thus named 
some power that, I have reason to 
think, held dominion over the tiresome 
old hag; for I had no sooner called on 
the assistance of his infernal majesty to 
clear the way for me, than my tor- 
mentor sprung to the summit of the 
bank, allowing me free passage: but 
with a vengeful look, and in a voice 
nearly choked with rage, she cried, 

“Ah! go thin! Go wid ye, for 
an obstinate, pervarse physichin, fool 
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as ye are! Bud whisper! Ye shall 
live to repint ov id, an’ I'll see the 
day. An’ mind me, now; ye’ve mis- 
regarded me biddin, an’ I tell ye what 
"ll come ov id. Nayther leock nor 
grace "Il attend ye this day, an’ nothin’ 
ye do ’ll prosper; an’ them ye goes to 
— what is id? ‘save,’ doan’t ye call it ? 
—ha, ha! they'll die! they'll die! I 
tell ye; an’ you yourself, you'll tremble 
for your life tween this an’ midnight. 


‘If ye were worth it, ye’d be drowned ; 


but ye’re not good enough, an’ there’s 
no corner ‘ there’ hot enough for ye yet. 
Ye'll have to cross the water this night, 
an’ the boat ’ll be upset; bud ye’ll 
not be drowned, I tell ye——that’s not 
to-night. An’ the man ye’re fetched 
out to ’ll die afore ye get to the bed- 
side of him, though they'll tell ye he’s 
mendin’ — may be ’tis the smell o’ the 
docther ’ll kill him outright. Why 
wouldn’t it, hey? there’s quare things 
happens. Ha, ha, ha! I’ve not done 
yet,’ she continued, seeing, perhaps, 
my gesture of impatience ; ‘ there’s 
ye’re frind, the London docther, ye 
tuk lave on last week. He an’ you 
thought he was goin’ to Killarney ; 
twas to his grave he was goin’—no 
other. He lies dead on the road this 
minnit, an’ ye’ll hear on it afore to- 
morrow. Look out, an’ ye’ll see me 
here when ye comes back to-night; an’ 
yell see me thrice again afore ye dies : 
an’ tremble at the third, for yer time 
’1l be short! Now, Sancho, me man! 
ye poor baste.’ 

“ And the terrified animal seemed 
indeed to await her release from the 
state of petrifaction in which he had 
stood during this harangue. As if 
thankful at escaping from some painful 
thraldom, he snorted, and bounding 
along at the top of his speed, we 
reached the glebe-house before I had 
time to recover the agitation I could 
not avoid feeling, after this unpleasant 
interview with what I was almost in- 
clined to consider nothing less than a 
witch.” 

“ A witch! my dear doctor. I did 
not expect from a person of your ta- 
lents, information, and experience, to 
hear such a being mentioned as within 
the nature of things.” 

* You have heard but half my story 
yet, my good friend ; when you come 
to its conclusion, you may, perhaps, 
incline to at least some serious doubts 
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on the subject of witchcraft. At one 
time I should have smiled, as you do 
now, at such a tale as I am telling 
you; but facts—facts, my dear sir, are 
stubborn things to deal with. 

“ Doubtless you have read Ferriar’s 
able work on the theory of apparitions; 
nay, to quote even the great Sir Walter, 
on his own admission touching demon- 
ology and witchcraft—” 

“ Well, well, let us wave Sir Walter 
Scott and the 
Doctor.” I am anxious to hear the 
remainder of your adventure.” 

**T found Lady Mary Wilson with 
decided symptoms of inflammation, 
and considered it expedient to abstract 
some blood; thereby producing con- 
siderable abatement of the pulse. I 
had the satisfaction, in half an hour, of 
leaving her, as I thought, perfectly 
convalescent. I set out on my way 
homewards in good spirits, and so re- 
joiced in the apparent success of my 
visit, as totally to forget the scene of 
the witch — for 1 can give the old wo- 
man no other name—and her ominous 
predictions. 

“ Exactly, however, at the same 
point of the road where I had left her, 
I was again accosted and stopped by 
the same old woman; Sancho again 
standing still, as if paralysed. 

«Ts it there ye are, docther dear ?” 
she screamed. ‘ Shoore, now, it’s mighty 

‘ nate an’ illigant ye bled the poor lady 
up yonder. An’ if ye did, it’s the last 
time ye’ll do that same, any way. An’ 
it’s betther ye think her? ye ignorant 
gommul!* Bud I tell ye she’s in the 
dead-thraw even now, for as clever as 
ye think yerself; an’ what I told you 
awhile ago "ll all come to pass. So 
good night, docther dear. Hurry home, 
now; there’s people waitin’ for ye 
wid illigant news shoore. Urrush! San- 
cho, man! Hurry! hurry! Ye’re 
masther’s busy the night. Off wid the 
pair o’ ye!’ 

‘** And away galloped Sancho at her 
word, never slackening pace until we 
reached my own door. There I found 
a chaise waiting, with a servant from 
the island, urging my immediate at- 
tendance on his master. 

““[ made but one step from the 
saddle to the carriage, but was scarcely 
seated therein, when Dawson, my own 
man, ran out from the house, requesting 
I would alight for a moment and go to 
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his mistress, who appeared in great 
affliction on receipt of a letter, that had 
come express from Killarney. 

‘“¢ Will you believe me, my dear sir, 
when I tell you it was the news of our 
poor friend W ’s death I was in- 
deed destined to hear? who, as you 
well know, had left us in health and 
spirits on a tour to Killarney, and was 
unfortunately killed by leaping from 
his chaise on that fatal expedition. 

“To say I was thunderstruck ex- 
presses but slightly my sensations at 
this combination of grief for my friend, 
and horror at finding one at least of 
the hag’s prophecies fulfilled. But the 
demands upon a medical man allow 
him no time for the indulgence of 
personal feelings. Mr. O’Brien was 
described to be in imminent danger, 
and I threw myself into the chaise, so 
disturbed in mind, that until I reached 
the water-side, I did not once recollect 
that it would be necessary to take boat 
in order to reach the island. Some 
impulse, however, stronger than that 
of self-preservation, prevented my re- 
ceding from the danger I could not 
but feel I was encountering. Do not 
smile, my friend: the consolatory as- 
surance of the hag, that ‘I was not 
good enough for drowning,’ had made 
less impression on me, perhaps, than 
her words deserved ; and I will confess 
to you that, after what had passed, it 
was in fear and trembling (as she 
had foretold) I stepped on board the 
boat that I found waiting for me. 
Four stout rowers might, under other 
circumstances, have reassured me. I 
could not, however, tranquilly witness 
their preparations for hoisting sail ; 
neither could I give utterance to my 
objections for their so doing. I felt 
spell-bound and helpless. 

“ As we proceeded out from land, the 
wind arose, and being contrary to the 
tide, produced what sailors gently term 
a bubble, landsmen a heavy sea. I 
sat in the stern—I must say patiently 
enough— sometimes elevated to the 
summit of a wave, in the next instant 
precipitated between two apparent walls 
of black water, which appeared boiling 
up for the express purpose of engulf- 
ing us. Darkness increased upon us 
every moment. At intervals we caught 
sight of the lights on the island, but 
more frequently they were obscured by 
the heavy spray that dashed over our 
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little vessel. Had speech been granted 
me, I should have said, ‘ For Heaven’s 
sake, let us take in the sails,’ for it 
was evident they added to our peril ; 
and I heard with some degree of relief 
the helmsman exclaim, ‘ Lower main- 
sail and take in the jib, if you mean 
to reach land to-night.’ 

“<¢Ts it shorten sail! and tide again 
us? Where’ll we be then, Jerry Sulli- 
van? Shorten sail! is it, an’ the 
masther at death’s doore, only waitin’ 
for the docther ?’ 

«“<« Life’s sweet, Jack Leary. I tell 
you we’re all lost if we carry sail 
another five minutes. We're maybe 
as near that same doore as the masther 
himself this blessed moment. An’ 
haven’t we the docther to the fore ?’ 
he added, with a cast of the eye that 
would have been decidedly humorous, 
had not the terrors of the moment ren- 
dered it but equivocally so. These 
rascally boatmen, thought I, will no- 
thing curb their villanous wit? Surely 
I am doomed to be tormented this 
day. The end of it will be 

*“¢ In shore! in shore, I tell you!’ 
shouted Leary. ‘ By the holy poker of 
St. Patrick and the white tooth of 
St. Bridget! we'll be on the rocks in 
less than no time. Well, don’t say I 
didn’t warn ye, that’s all. Another 
lurch like that, an’ we’re swamped, or 
my name’s not’ 

* Before he could utter the respect- 
able appellative, another and still more 
violent gust of wind settled the dispute, 
by throwing the little vessel almost lite- 
rally bottom upwards, and ourselves 
into the breakers we now found lashing 
the shore of the island. 

**How I contrived to buffet with 
and struggle through the waves I know 
not, for 1 am no swimmer; and in the 
confused state of my intellects at that 
moment, I could not exert even the 
faculty of common sense. Nature acted 
in my behalf ; and without either assist- 
ance or resistance on my part, I found 
myself lying (if not dry, at least high) 
on a flat slippery slab of rock, from 
whence to the land approach was 
tolerably easy. My fellow-voyagers, 
or rather guides, rose from their re- 
spective waves like Newfoundland dogs, 
devoting far more care to the ‘ righting’ 
of their vessel, I must say, than they 
bestowed on me. 

“« Espying lights from the house of 
my patient (fortunately situated but a 
few hundred yards from the shore), 
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I made the best of my way in that 
direction, and was admitted dripping 
and shivering into the hall, where 
Mrs. O’Brien anxiously waited my 
arrival, 

“«« ¢ What has happened, Doctor Col- 
vin?’ she cried; ‘ you certainly have 
been in the water. Ah! I dreaded 
some accident, the night is so dark 
and tempestuous; and I now blame 
myself for having summoned you. I 
am happy to say Mr. O’Brien is so 
much better, you will scarcely have 
occasion to prescribe for him, I be- 
lieve.’ 

“¢ You are right, madam—TI shall 
have no need, indeed, to prescribe for 
him ; he is a dead man—I see it—l 
feel it. Excuse the abruptness of this 
declaration, and forgive my agitation. 
Things have occurred this day that 
might unsettle the brain of a stronger 
man thanIam. What I say to you is 
but too true. Allow yourself no hope, 
but conduct me at once to your hus- 
band—let me if possible see him alive.’ 

“ Resisting all her importunities to 
change my wet garments—to give some 
requisite attention to my own health— 
and deaf to the assurance that Mr. 
O’Brien was almost well and enjoying 
a calm slumber, I pursued my way to 
the chamber of the invalid, followed 
by Mrs. O’Brien. 

“ As we ascended the last flight of 
stairs, the door of the sick man’s room 
was hastily opened by the domestic 
who had been appointed to watch the 
supposed slumber of her master, and 
who, in a tone of dismay and horror, 
cried, ‘ It’s too late, it’s too late —all 
is over-—my poor master is dead! 
Oh, madam,’ she continued, seeing her 
mistress behind me—‘ do not come in 
—it is too much for you to see—so 
composed as you left him but now !— 
and only this moment back he opened 
his eyes, raised his head off the pillow, 
‘ Call your mistress,’ he says; ‘I’m 
dying.’ Before I could reach the door, 
I heard him struggle and fall back; I 
turned round, and saw that all was 
over.’ 

“So indeed it was. I could offer 
neither consolation nor assistance to 
the bereaved widow. Events of so 
untoward a nature thus crowding upon 
me rendered me more fit to receive 
than to give comfort. I had just strength 
sufficient to reach the bed-side of the 
deceased, to convince myself all human 
means were unavailing, and sinking on 
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the floor, I was carried to a room al- 
ready prepared for me; where, being 
undressed and laid in a warm bed, 
I gradually (for so it was to be) re- 
covered my stunned senses. 

Towards morning I fell into a heavy 
sleep, from which I was aroused by 
the brilliant beams of the sun shining 
full upon me. I looked out. All 
nature was dressed in smiles. The 
sea was calm and smooth as a mirror, 
speckled here and there with a white 
sail, glittering in the sunshine. The 
gentlest ripple of the now modest wave 
silently approached, as if in homage, 
to the foot of those black and slimy 
rocks on which I had been cast, and 
over which it had rioted, the night 
before. The birds strained their little 
throats in a full choir of harmony, 
rejoicing in the freshness of day, and 
reckless of the house of mourning 
round which they carolled. Every ob- 
ject seemed changed—yet the change, 
if possible, was more sickening to me 
than the horrors of the previous night. 
I rang my bell, requested to have a 
boat prepared for my immediate return 
to the mainland, left my apologies to 
Mrs. O’Brien for the haste of my de- 
parture, and swallowing a cup of coffee, 
was soon and quietly landed at the 
Ferry-house point, where my horse 
awaited me; and mounting, I pro- 
ceeded homewards at an easy pace, 
flattering myself I had taken my fill of 
horrors for one four-and-twenty hours, 
and that, at all events, the cheerfulness 
of the morning light would banish the 
appearance of my troublesome witch. 

“Not so. I had given Sancho the 
rein, and was indulging in reflections, 
melancholy enough, to say the truth, 
in which the premature fate of my 
regretted friend W took the lead, 
when, passing a ruined hovel about a 
mile from the entrance of the city, 
Sancho once more came to a dead 
halt, and raising my head, I was at 
no loss to account for the rigidity of 
his muscles, when I found my own 
frozen by the presence of the hag, 
witch, or whatever she was, of the pre- 
vious evening. 

“* Ye’re late, Docther, honey!’ she 
muttered—‘ ye’ve kept me waitin’ here 
in the broad sunshine, an’ it’s what I 
nayther love nor use meself to—bud I 
was loath to miss on you—an’ what 
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won’t one do to obleedge a friend? 
Ha, ha, ha! You were expectin’ me, 
in coorse, accordin’ to promise—an’ 
here I am.’ 

‘¢ Spreading the bony fingers of both 
her hands, to screen her peering eyes 
from the sunshine, she continued, 
‘ Was any of that thruth I told you, 
Docther Coalfine? An’ didn’t ye pro- 
voke me to it? An’ now will ye ride 
over the next ould granah that bids ye 
stop on yer way? Go home, now— 
go home; bud mind, ye’ll see me once 
more, an’ only once, afore ye die ;— 
an’ my errand then will be to tell ye 
the manner of yer death. I could tell- 
it you now—bud ye shall live in con- 
stant dread o’ me; an’ when yer least 
thinkin’ ov me maybe, or most joyful 
of life—it’s then I'll appear. An’ 
Docther dear, if supposin’ ye’ve a 
friend, or a son, or the likes o’ that, 
jist counsel him nevir to go again’ the 
command of a wise woman! There ! 
off wid ye, Sancho, my man.’ 

“TI saw no more of this wretch, 
then or since. You may, however, 
believe that she is never for any great 
length of time absent from my thoughts 
—and the very sight of the squalid old 
beggars I daily meet with, produces a 
trembling of the heart and a qualm 
that-—-I can only say I hope you, my 
friend, may never experience. The 
news I found on reaching home was, 
that Lady Mary Wilson, whom I had 
bled so successfully, as I blindly ima- 
gined, the evening previous, had died 
in the course of the night,—thus ful- 
filling each prediction of the old woman. 
And now tell me what you think of the 
circumstances I have related.” 

“ You have puzzled me, Doctor— 
I know not what to think. I certainly 
cannot doubt the accuracy of your 
statement ; coming, as it does, from a 
man of sound and strong mind, it must 
be listened to with deference. But as 
to offering an opinion on circumstances 
so mysterious, you must excuse me.” 

The reader may embrace the same 
discretionary power, and may assent 
or dissent from the above tale. I should, 
however, recommend my own prudent 
adoption of the middle or neuter course. 
Positively to deny conviction would be 
rash; for, probable or improbable, the 
story is most undeniably true. 
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BOADEN’S MEMOIRS OF MRS. INCHBALD.* 


Exizanetu IncuBatp was very justly 
eminent among the eminent persons of 
her generation. She was admired as a 
dramatist, at a time when the perform- 
ances of the theatre were matters of 
national interest; when a new play 
created a very considerable sensation 
in the world of fashion and of litera- 
ture; and when a successful comedy 
afforded its author a certain passport 
to that brilliant society composed of 
the noble, the refined, the learned, the 
witty, and the gay, for which, during 
the latter half of the last eentury, the 
metropolis was distinguished ; and to 
which it was the most valuable privi- 
lege of literary reputation to secure an 
admittance. She was celebrated as a 
novelist when novels were things of 
very rare occurrence; when some ori- 
ginality of talent, some acquaintance 
with men and manners, and some re- 
flection upon life, were supposed re- 
quisite for the adequate accomplishment 
of the task ; and when the production 
of three annual octavo volumes, under 
the designation of a Tale of Fashionable 
Life, was not calculated upon, as it 
now is, as a part of the available in- 
come ofa countless host of unportioned 
spinsters, lounging younger brothers, 
and sentimental ensigns of marching 
regiments. But with these claims on 
the recollection of her countrymen, the 
existence of such a writer as Elizabeth 
Inchbald may, perhaps, have escaped 
the notice of a large portion of our 
younger readers. That name, which 
once recurred so frequently in conver- 
sation, and was accompanied with such 
warm and eloquent commendations 
when works of imagination were the 
theme, has given place to others of in- 
ferior merit, though of more ambitious 
pretensions. A great part of her pro- 
ductions has already been classed 
among that stock of obsolete literature 
which the bevy of translating and tran- 
scribing authors, who daily multiply 
around us, have adopted as their own, 
and from which they fancy that the wit 
may be pilfered without peril of de- 
tection. It is only a few seasons ago, 
that one of Mrs. Inchbald’s comedies, 





cut down into three acts, and disguised 
by a change of names and the intro- 
duction of a few songs, was presented, 
accepted, and acted for several nights 
at Drury Lane, as a new and perfectly 
original opera, without any suspicion 
of the fraud that had been practised 
upon the manager. And her novels, 
each containing a mine of pure and 
sterling talent, which, spun out and 
wire-drawn after the ingenious manner 
of more modern times, would supply 
materials for at least a dozen Pelhams, 
and a whole century of Richelieus, 
appear to have drifted into obscurity 
before that dark, dense, heavy, and 
ever-flowing stream of new publica- 
tions, which are themselves driven on 
towards a more speedy oblivion, by 
the darker, denser, and heavier tide 
that is behind. 
** One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin, 
And all, with one consent, praise new- 
born gauds, 
Though they are made and moulded of 
things past ; 
And will the dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted :— 
The present eye praises the present ob- 
ject.” 

Never was the truth of these fine lines 
of Shakespeare more clearly proved 
than in the case of Mrs. Inchbald. Of 
all her works, the Simple Story is the 
only one which maintains its ground. 
That is from time to time reprinted, and 
is occasionally alluded to: the rest 
seem to have been cast into that wallet 
into which “ Time casts alms for Obli- 
vion.” But, then, it is now forty years 
ago since the fame of their authoress 
was at its meridian; and, not to be 
altogether forgotten after such a lapse 
of years, argues great, original vigour 
of talent, and a strong constitutional 
vitality of reputation. To be remem- 
bered for nearly half a century, is of 
itself as long an immortality as, in the 
present crowded and jostling state of 
the literary world, any reasonable per- 
son would ever venture to calculate 
upon. Who is there among the whole 
tribe of existing dramatists and novel- 
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ists, however popular he may be among 
his contemporaries, that dares entertain 
a hope of achieving so enduring a re- 
gard with their posterity? Is there a 
single individual among them the 
copyright of whose reputation is worth 
ten years’ purchase? 

But in taking up the life of Mrs. 
Inchbald, as the subject of an article 
for this journal, we regard the circum- 
stance of her authorship as a very 
secondary and inferior consideration. 
Our chief attention in contemplating 
the biography of such a woman be- 
comes involuntarily engaged by more 
important matter. We find ourselves 
diverted from her works to her con- 
duct— from the efforts of her intellect 
to the exalted qualities ofher character. 
We do not pretend to hold her up to 
admiration as a faultless paragon of 
perfection. She was a person in whom 
there was much to disapprove, and not 
a little to smile at ; but more, infinitely 
more, to commend, and respect, and 
love. We do not remember to have 
read of any one in whom such dis- 
cordant properties were mingled. With 
many of the most petty weaknesses of 
her own sex, she united many of the 
noblest qualities of ours ; without losing 
a particle of that personal vanity, that 
thirst of admiration, that impatience of 
inattention, and that capricious muta- 
bility of favour, which from time im- 
memorial have been reckoned among 
the inseparable accompaniments of fe- 
male beauty, she possessed a strength 
and clearness of understanding, a con- 
tempt for every species of falsehood, 
a scrupulous integrity of conduct, a 
hearty love and indefatigable pursuit 
of independence, and a consistent self- 
devotion to her duty, which have hardly 
ever been surpassed by the most vir- 
tuous and high-minded among men. 
Her position was one of peculiar diffi- 
culty. The stream of ber life was a 
stream of troubled waters: it was on 
all sides interspersed with shoals and 
shallows ; and had her eye been less 
quick, her mind less resolute, or her 
hand less firm, she must inevitably have 
suffered shipwreck amid the intricate 
perils of its navigation.—To survey the 
course she steered, and by which she 
escaped the dangers that surrounded 
her, is not only deeply interesting, but 
cannot prove altogether destitute of 
Instruction. 

Elizabeth Inchbald was the daughter 
of John and Mary Simpson, of Stand- 
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ingfield, near Bury St. Edmund’s, and 
was born the 15th of October, 1753. 
Her parents occupied a small farm, of 
which the revenue could not have been 
more than was absolutely necessary to 
maintain and educate the six daughters 
and two sons, of which their family 
consisted. They were Roman Catho- 
lics, and appear to have been regarded 
with more than ordinary esteem by 
their opulent and aristocratic neigh- 
bours; of whom several professed the 
same religion with themselves. The 
children were all distinguished for their 
beauty ; and the subject of the present 
memoir was distinguished as the most 
beautiful of them all. It may be in- 
ferred from a note in one of Mrs. 
Inchbald’s pocket-books—a concurrent 
series of authorities, to which allusion 
will very frequently be made—that no 
great cost was expended on their edu- 
cation; and that the girls, at least, 
were rather indebted for what they 
knew to the original quickness of na- 
ture, than to any particular care that 
was bestowed on their instruction. “ It 
is astonishing,” she observes, * how 
much all girls are inclined to literature 
to what boys are! My brother went 
to school seven years, and could never 
spell; I and two of my sisters, though 
we never were taught, could spell from 
our infancy.” 

Before Elizabeth was quite eight 
years old her father died. Four of 
her sisters, and one of her brothers, 
were within a few years after married ; 
and the widow, with her son George 
aed two remaining daughters, continued 
in possession of the farm. Mrs. Simp- 
son’s management seems to have been 
of rather a desultory description ; her 
amusements and her interests were 
strangely at variance with each other. 
Her inclination for the theatre at Bury 
must sadly have interfered with the 
business of the farm at Standingfield : 
her taste naturally communicated itself 
to her children. Influenced by the 
predilections and the example of their 
parent, they seem to have acquired a 
far greater familiarity with plays and 
players, and all the mysteries of the 
drama, than with the more profitable 
matters of household and agricultural 
economy. Under her guidance, the 
theatre and the actors of the neigh- 
bouring town were looked to as the 
principal source of entertainment on 
the high and gaudy days of the year; 
while to read aloud the scenes that 
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they had witnessed the representation 
of, constituted the chief amusement of 
the quiet times that intervened. 

It is not extraordinary that, under 
these circumstances, the unmarried son 
should have abandoned the farm for 
the stage, and that his beautiful and 
highly-talented sister should have been 
inspired with a similar desire. From 
her very earliest years, she had pined 
under the irksomeness of the seclusion 
of Standingfield: her home did not 
afford a sufficient variety of objects to 
engage and interest the activity of her 
mind. Before attaining the age of 
thirteen, she frequently declared “she 
would rather die than live any longer 
without seeing the world.” This im- 
patience of retirement—or, at least, the 
retirement of the country — never quit- 
ted her. She could enjoy the voluntary 
solitude of her lodgings in the metro- 
polis, but she could not endure the 
compulsory solitude of fields and groves. 
In the latter years of her life, when a 
friend of ours ventured to suggest that 
she might, perhaps, find a more con- 
venient and cheaper residence at some 
distance from London, she replied, 
with a shuddering horror at the thought 
of such a change: “ Never !—nothing 
happens in the country. There’s such 
a noise of nothing in the country!” 
With her ardent anxiety to see the 
world, her aversion to rural life, and 
her eager desire of finding some ade- 
quate occupation for those high ener- 
gies of her nature, which, while un- 
employed, tortured her with a painful 
sense of imprisonment and constraint— 
to second her early and long-fostered 
love of the drama—she determined on 
following the example of her brother, 
and becoming a performer. There 
was, indeed, a very material. obstacle 
to the prosecution of this design, and 
one which might have appeared in- 
superable to a person of less deter- 
mined character than herself. She was 
afflicted with a most perplexing im- 
pediment of speech; this defect she 
diligently applied herself to the con- 
quest of. She wrote down all the words 
that were found most difficult of utter- 
ance, carried them constantly about 
with her, and, by habitual repetition, 
familiarised her organs to the pronun- 
ciation of them. By this exercise, she 
gradually attained such a mastery over 
her infirmity as to encourage her, emi- 
nently endowed as she was by nature 
with every other personal and intellec- 
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tual requisite for the profession, to cal- 
culate upon theatrical success as an 
object of very probable attainment. 

In the month of April 1770, her 
brother George commenced his career 
upon the stage ; and in the same year 
we find his sister Elizabeth, then under 
seventeen, writing to Mr. Griffiths, the 
manager of the Norwich and Bury 
companies, to request an engagement 
for herself. The application was for 
the time declined, but several letters 
upon the subject were interchanged be- 
tween the parties. This Mr. Griffiths, 
indeed, who was the principal actor 
among his troop of comedians, seems 
to have obtained a considerable in- 
fluence over the imagination of his 
youthful correspondent. In her pocket- 
book for the year, she has printed the 
letters of his name in large Roman 
characters, and written underneath, 
“ Each dear letter of that name is 
harmony.” 

The following May, the young Eli- 
zabeth paid her first visit to the metro- 
polis, and remained a month with her 
sister Mrs. Hunt. She had here daily 
intercourse with her other married sis- 
ters, who were all resident in London. 
They had continued to retain the family 
love of player-men and player-women ; 
and the principal society into which 
the young and beautiful girl was in- 
troduced consisted almost entirely of 
performers of secondary rank and re- 
putation. Among these was Mr. Inch- 
bald, a provincial actor of some talent 
and celebrity. This gentleman became 
deeply enamoured by the fascinations 
of the fair Elizabeth, and, though nearly 
twenty years her senior, had sufficient 
influence with her to obtain the promise 
of her correspondence ; while she de- 
ferred, rather than positively declined, 
entering upon a more serious engage- 
ment. The following extract from one 
of her letters, in reply to his urgent 
solicitations for a speedy union, is 
strikingly characteristic of the constitu- 
tional prudence which its author seems 
never to have lost sight of ; which di- 
rected her when taking steps apparently 
the most rash and inconsiderate ; and 
which was not disturbed even at the 
age of seventeen, and in an affair of the 
heart :— 

“In spite of your eloquent pen,” she 
writes, ‘ matrimony stil] appears to me 
with less charms than terrors: the bliss 
arising from it, I doubt not, is superior 
to any other—but best not to be ventured 
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for (in my opinion) till some little time 
have proved the emptiness of all other ; 
which it seldom fails to do. But to en- 
ter into marriage with the least reluctance, 
as fearing you are going to sacrifice part 
of your time, must be greatly imprudent ; 
fewer unhappy matches, I think, would 
be occasioned, if fewer persons were 
guilty of this indiscretion —an indiscre- 
tion that shocks me, and which I hope 
Heaven will ever preserve me from.” 


But, perhaps, her prudential oppo- 
sition to Mr. Inchbald’s impatience 
might have been somewhat influenced 
by a lingering sentiment in favour of 
Mr. Griffiths. The following notices 
from her pocket-book are strongly in- 
dicative of the divided state of her 
girlish fancy : 

“©1722. 
“ Jan, 22. Saw Mr. Griffith’s picture. 

«_ 28. Stole it. 

«— 29, Rather disappointed at not 
receiving a letter from Mr. Inchbald.” 


The quiet of Standingfield appears 
to have become more and more op- 
pressive to the young Elizabeth, after 
her visit to London. The neighbours, 
she thought, paid them less attention : 
she wanted society; she pined after 
employment; she declared herself “un- 
happy—very unhappy.” She renewed 
and repeated her applications for an 
engagement in the Norwich company ; 
and “almost distracted” by the refusal 
she encountered from Mr. Griffiths, 
resolved, at all hazards, to seek else- 
where for an opportunity of exerting 
her abilities. With this view she de- 
termined on setting off at once for 
London, and addressing herself to the 
managers of the metropolitan thea- 
tres. In pursuance of which plan, as 
we learn from her own memoran- 
dum, “On the 11th of April (1772), 
early in the morning, I left my mo- 
ther’s house unknown to any one, 
came to London in the Norwich fly, 
and got lodgings at the Rose and 
Crown in St. John’s Street.” In 
contemplating and forming our judg- 
ment upon this act, it is only just to 
the high-minded and _highly-talented 
girl to survey it by the light which her 
future conduct has afforded us, and 
take it for granted, that the motives on 
which it was adopted were the same 
as those by which the whole course of 
her after-life was directed. There are 
many reasons for supposing that the 
prosperity of her home was on the de- 
cline: the family were evidently sinking 
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into straitened circumstances. We 
cannot call to mind any one of them, 
who, when their sister had achieved a 
hard-earned independence for herself, 
was not at some moment compelled to 
have recourse to her affection, and seek 
assistance from the stores of her in- 
dustry and economy. Already she 
appears to have foreseen the difficulties 
their improvidence was preparing for 
them —to have imbibed a timely ap- 
prehension of their impending poverty 
—and, full of confidence in her own 
moral and intellectual powers, to have 
determined on placing herself beyond 
its reach, in a situation that might en- 
able her to break the fall, and relieve 
the embarrassments of her family. To 
effect this object, some strong and de- 
cided first step was indispensable. That 
the one selected was the wisest she 
could have chosen, may certainly be 
doubted ; neither was it to be expected 
that a girl of eighteen, intent on a vast 
and important design, should hit upon 
the most perfect mode which human 
ingenuity could devise of carrying it 
into execution. But that the motives 
we have stated, suggested and con- 
firmed her in the measure she adopted 
on this occasion, is not only evinced 
by the whole tenour of her subsequent 
conduct, but might almost be inferred 
from the following letter, which she 
left for her mother on removing from 
Standingfield, and in which she anti- 
cipates the time when the power “ of 
proving her affection”’ may be afforded 
her. 
“€ Letter to her Mother. 

‘* By the time you receive this, I shall 
have left Standingfield, and perhaps for 
ever. You are surprised, but be not un- 
easy : believe the step I have taken, how- 
ever indiscreet, is no ways criminal ; un- 
less I sin by not acquainting you with it, 
which was impossible for me to do, though 
strongly pressed by the desire of giving 
you a personal farewell. I now endure 
every pang—one not lost to all feeling 
must—on thus quitting the tenderest and 
best of parents ; I would say most beloved 
too, but cannot prove my affection ; yet 
time may ;—to thet I must submit my 
hope ofregaining yourregard. The cen- 
sure of the world I despise, as the most 
worthy incur the reproaches of that. 
Should I ever think you wish to hear 
from me, I will write.” 


Mr. Boaden has here introduced a 
very amusing, but (as he himself ad- 
mits) a somewhat apocryphal narrative, 
of a series of adventures that befell our 
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fugitive on her arriving in London. 
The incidents are such as might, per- 
haps, have happened to a younger girl, 
who was wholly unacquainted with the 
metropolis, and whose nervous imagi- 
nation, teeming with the fictitious ap- 
prehensions that a long course of novel- 
reading might engender, was scared at 
every sound and startled at every shade. 
Unfortunately for the credibility of the 
tale, Mrs. Inchbald was not at all the 
sort of person to whom such circum- 
stances were likely to have occurred. 
She was not a novice in London; she 
was endowed with great resolution ; 
and her imagination, however fertile in 
invention, was never exercised in creat- 
ing visions to terrify herself. The 
series of extraordinary embarrassments 
into which she is described as having 
fallen—and which, eminently dramatic 
as they are, we would recommend to 
the consideration of the gentleman who 
does the literary business of the Adelphi 
theatre, as particularly well suited to 
exhibit the powers of Mrs. Yates—were 
originally published on the authority 
of a female friend of Mrs. Inchbald’s. 
We suspect that the lady mistook a 
chapter of some unfinished novel of 
our authoress for a fragment of her 
suppressed autobiography. It is to be 
wished that Mr. Boaden had published 
verbatim all the notices afforded by the 
diary of the lady herself; but even 
without their aid, and directed by no 
other guide than the few extracts which 
that gentleman has presented us, we 
conceive that the truth may be easily 
tracked out. 

Mrs. Inchbald arrived in London on 
the night of the 11th of April, and 
took lodgings at the Rose and Crown 
in St. Jolin’s Street. She naturally 
was anxious to avoid seeing her nearest 
relatives—her sisters, or their husbands 
—till her interviews with the managers 
of the theatres were over, and some 
decisive step had been taken towards 
securing an engagement, lest they should 
think it expedient to exert their autho- 
rity over her youth, and frustrate her 
plans, by immediately sending her back 
to Standingfield ; but the first thing 
she did on the morning after her reach- 
ing town, was to seek the protection of 
a distant connexion, whom she had 
understood to reside in the neighbour- 
hood of Northumberland house. To 
her infinite disappointment, she found 
that her friend had quitted business 
and retired into Wales. The next day 
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she proceeded alone to call on Mr. 
Reddish and Mr. King, the potent dis- 
pensers of the great objects of histrionic 
ambition — engagements in a London 
theatre. King gave her reason to ex- 
pect that he would call upon her the 
next day at her lodgings; but as he 
did not keep his word, she suspected 
that the meanness and the situation of 
her abode had inspired him with a 
prejudice against the qualifications of 
its tenant; and in the afternoon she set 
out to seek for herself another and 
more respectable residence. ‘“ After 
many strange adventures,” which are 
not particularised in her journal, she 
eventually took up her abode at the 
White Swan, on Holborn Bridge. On 
the second morning after her change of 
apartment, she called again on Mr. 
King, and having received from him 
some hope of an engagement, she flat- 
tered herself that her views were on 
the eve of accomplishment, and no 
longer delayed making her family ac- 
quainted with her being in town. She 
wrote immediately to her sister Mrs. 
Hunt; but still apprehensive of being 
sent back into the country, she forbore 
informing her of the place of her retire- 
ment, and desired the answer to be seuit 
to Orange Street. The very respectable 
persons by whom the White Swan was 
kept appear to have been interested in 
their lodger, and to have shewn her a 
very considerable degree of kindness 
and gratuitous hospitality ; and during 
the ten days that she spent under their 
roof, awaiting the determination of the 
manager, and diligently engaged in 
reading, she was very frequently a 
guest at their table. Even in this se- 
clusion her beauty did not pass un- 
noticed. Much as she endeavoured 
to elude observation, by avoiding the 
principal streets, and by only going 
abroad at hours when she was least likely 
to attract attention, she was not a little 
surprised, on the morning of the 19th, 
to receive a letter from a stranger, ad- 
dressed to her in her own name. With 
that fearless confidence in her own 
purity and integrity of purpose by 
which she was distinguished, “ she 
answered it immediately.” Her reply 
produced a rejoinder from the unknown 
admirer, whose name she now disco- 
vered to be Redman; and after the 
interchange of a few billets, which did 
not prove, we apprehend, very satis- 
factory to the gentleman, the corre- 
spondence ended where it began, and 
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left the parties personal strangers to 
each other. 

On the 21st, the place of her abode 
was accidentally discovered by her fa- 
mily. As she was on her way to wait 
upon Mr. King, she met her brother- 
in-law Mr. Slender, who took her 
home with him to visit her sister. The 
only remaining passage of those three 
volumes of memoirs, which Mrs. Inch- 
bald employed so many of the latter 
years of her literary life in preparing 
for the press, and was afterwards in- 
duced by a conscientious scruple to 
commit to the flames, consists of a 
mutilated page, numbered 133, and re- 
lating to this rencontre. We insert the 
fragment as restored by Mr. Boaden ; 
the words printed in ¢talics are sup- 
plied by that gentleman, to complete 
the sense : 


“In the year 1772, and some time 
before, it was I think fashionable for 
gentlemen occasionally to curse and 
swear in conversation ; and poor Mr. Sien- 
der would fain be inthe fashion, whether 
it threatened peril to hody or soul. He 
suddenly interrupted our conversation, 
reeling from the double pressure of bad 
health and bad wine, and with an 
oath demanded ‘where Miss Simpson 
meant to sleep that night?’ I told him 
where I lodged ; and that, as my sister 
sent no word to the contrary, I should re- 
main at Holborn Bridge ; he allowed the 
house to be a respectable one, but said 
that he would see me safe to it; and then, 
with another oath, he added, that by six 
in the morning, he would come for me in 
a post-chaise and take me down to my 
village of Standingfield. With all his 
numerous faults, Mr. Slender was in 
reality good-natured ; but his good-nature 
consisted in frightening you to death, that 
he might have the pleasure of recovering 
you; in holding an axe over your head, 
for the gratification of pronouncing a re- 
prieve,” 


Thus brought into involuntary con- 
tact with her connexions, the intercourse 
between herself and sisters was constant 
and uninterrupted. She immediately 
left her hostel on Holborn Hill, and 
became domesticated in the house of 
one or the other of them during the re- 
mainder of her residence in London. 
A reconciliation with Mrs. Simpson 
was effected, and a correspondence be 
tween the mother and daughter com- 
menced, which was ever after regularly 
continued. The negotiations for an 
engagement at the theatre were still 
pending. The arrangement of this af- 
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fair had passed from the hands of King 
to those of Dodd; and on the 16th of 
May, after a world of communications 
on the subject, and an infinitude of 
vexatious delays, the important business 
appeared to have been brought to a 
successful termination; and it was de- 
cided that the name of our authoress 
should be included in the list of the 
Drury Lane performers. But here this 
young and beautiful girl encountered 
an impediment to her views that had 
little entered into her calculation. The 
engagement was a mere feint of the 
unprincipled manager, and only pre- 
tended by the scoundrel with the hope 
of gaining her favour and facilitating her 
seduction. On the 18th of May she 
called upon Dodd, and was, as her 
journal expresses, “ rather frighted” at 
his conduct. Before tea, however, he 
called upon her, and she willingly ac- 
cepted the explanation which he offered, 
and supposed herself to have been mis- 
taken in his intentions. A few days 
after, she had occasion to see him twice; 
once after dinner, and she then describes 
herself as having been “ vexed and ter- 
rified beyond measure at his behaviour.” 
Mrs. Inchbald has not mentioned in 
her diary the particulars of the circum- 
stance ; but Mr. Boaden (who is very 
high authority on all subjects con- 
nected with the theatrical gossip of that 
day) informs us, that she was so pro- 
voked by the manager’s impertinence 
“as to snatch a basin of hot water 
from the table and dash it in his face.” 
Afier this practical assertion of the pu- 
rity of her principles, Dodd no longer 
troubled himself about her qualifications 
as an actress. 

This conduct of the manager of 
Drury Lane may very probably have 
served to shew our authoress the diffi- 
culties and dangers of her situation. 
It might have led her to perceive that 
a young, beautiful, and unprotected 
woman, whatever may be her talents 
or her merits, has to encounter a thou- 
sand obstacles in pursuing the honest 
path of independence, and to put up 
with a thousand insults, from which a 
married woman is happily exempt; 
and this consideration might have had 
no little influence in seconding the 
ardent solicitations of Mr. Inchbald, 
who was now acting in London, and 
whom she met two or three times a- 
week at her sister’s house, and eventu- 
ally inclining her to yield a favourable 
attention to his suit. Mr. Inchbald was 
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in his thirty-seventh year; the authoress 
was in her nineteenth. That she was 
deeply and romantically in love with 
him is improbable; but he was a man 
of very high character, of strict inte- 
grity, of considerable and various ac- 
complishments—a skilful artist as well 
as a talented actor; and in receiving 
him as her husband, she united herself 
with a friend, whose experience could 
afford her counsel in her profession, 
and whose arm could insure her a le- 
gitimate protection against those insults 
and impertinences to which, in that 
profession, youth and beauty are so 
universally exposed. Mr. Boaden’s 
account of this marriage is brief, but 
not unamusing : 


«* Her sister, Mrs. Slender, had quitted 
London to pass a few days at Standing- 
field. In her absence Mr. Inchbald was 
extremely assiduous, and on the 2nd of 
June declared his hopes of a speedy 
union. Mrs. Slender returned home on 
the 9th, probably hastened expressly on ac- 
count of that event; and in the evening, as 
both parties were Roman Catholics, Mr. 
Rice, a Catholic priest, called and married 
her to Mr. Inchbald. On the 10th, Mr. 
Inchbuald breakfasted with them, and they 
all went to church, where they were 
again married according to the Protestant 
rites. They had company to dinner on 
that important day ; but the happy pair 
were not in the usual style whisked 
immediately through the dust into the 
country. Mrs. Slender and the bride 
went quietly to the play in the evening, in 
defiance of all omens, to see Mr. Inchbald 
act Mr. Oakley in The Jealous Wife.” 


Mrs. Inchbald, though not actually 
on the stage herself, was now brought 
into immediate contact with all the in- 
finite cares and incessant labours of a 
theatrical life. A very few days after 
their union she left London with her 
husband, who had entered into an en- 
gaygement at Bristol. On their road they 
fell in with Dodd, at Marlborough, 
who exhibited his petulant and mali- 
cious resentment of the chastisement 
which our authoress had so justly in- 
flicted on his profligacy, by not wishing 
them joy on their marriage. They had 
no sooner settled themselves at Bristol, 
than Mrs. Inchbald applied herself 
diligently to the study of the character 
of Cordelia. In this she was assisted 
by her husband, who was a very steady 
and zealous actor; and with whom, in 
submission to his wishes, “ she spouted” 
(as she plainly calls it) at home, and 
in the open air, till at length she hit 
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upon a better tone of declamation than 
she had been able to acquire by the 
private exercise of her art. Her first 
appearance, however, was delayed from 
time to time, principally on account of 
the illness of Mr. Inchbald, and did 
not take place till the 4th September, 
1772. Her husband acted Lear. The 
début does not appear to have been 
striking. A natural impediment of 
utterance, however skilfully overcome, 
or artfully disguised, must necessarily 
involve a slow and measured style of 
delivery, which is incompatible with 
the expression of strong and varying 
emotions. The elocution of Mrs. Inch- 
bald was not to be classed among the 
exceptions from this general rule, if 
any such exceptions there be. Her 
performance, even in the more advanced 
and most experienced period of her 
professional life, always owed its suc- 
cess to the elegance of her person, the 
beauty of her countenance, and the 
good sense of her reading, rather than 
to the power which it possessed over 
the passions of the audience. Mr. 
Boaden concludes the chapter in which 
he speaks of her first appearance, with 
a parallel between the lives and cha- 
racters of Mrs. Inchbald and Mrs. 
Centlivre. Most certainly they were 
both women, both actresses, and both 
authoresses; but in no one other par- 
ticular do we distinguish the slightest 
degree of resemblance in the two ladies. 
These comparisons are generally very 
idle things: we think Fluellen’s inge- 
nious parallel between Macedon and 
Monmouth ought to operate as a suf- 
ficient exposure of the folly, and an 
effectual bar to the repetition, of all 
such laborious trifling. 

On Mr. Inchbald’s engagement at 
Bristol being concluded, he returned 
with his wife to London; and, after a 
visit to her mother at Standingfield, 
proceeded to Scotland. It is painful 
to follow the course of such a woman 
through all that miserable drudgery— 
those mean perplexities — those dero- 
gatory occupations — and that inter- 
course with persons of low principles 
and tainted characters, which are un- 
avoidably attached to the condition of 
a travelling player's life. We hurry 
over the period of her sojourn in Scot- 
land, where sometimes walking as a 
masque in Romeo and Juliet, or a 
witch in Macbeth ; and sometimes 
figuring as the heroine of the piece, 
—she appeared in all the principal 
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towns of the kingdom. Her married 
life seems to have been of a chequered 
description, and to have consisted of 
alternate tears and smiles,— of domes- 
tic feuds and kindly reconciliations. 
The husband was one day complain- 
ing of her coldness, another enamoured 
of her beauty, and repeating his repeti- 
tions of her portrait; one day quarrel- 
ling on a division of salary, and 
another affectionately instructing her 
in her profession. Her conjugal fide- 
lity, as might be expected in the 
case of a beauty and an actress, was 
often severely assailed. At Edinburgh, 
she was addressed by a Mr. Sterling, 
an amateur, who had played Jago on 
her benefit, and contrived to time his 
visits so adroitly as always to hit upon 
the moment when, by her husband’s 
avocations at the theatre, he was likely 
to find her alone. This gentleman's 
attentions, “ not so pointed as to 
alarm nor so vague as to be misunder- 
stood,” excited an interest which, as 
a wife, she felt to be of a suspicious 
character, and on which she thought it 
right to consult with her confessor. In 
pursuance of his advice, she notices in 
her pocket-book of the year, that, on 
the 27th of February, “* Mr. Inchbald 
being from home, I insisted upon being 
alone.” She imagined that Mr. Ster- 
ling submitted to her pleasure; but he 
soon resumed his calls. Her sojourn 
in Scotland was productive of great 
improvement to her. Notwithstanding 
the incessant claims of her very la- 
borious profession, which occupied her 
always three nights of every week, often 
more frequently, and generally in parts 
of the highest grade, this indefatigable 
woman, who now seems to have im- 
bibed a desire of distinction as an 
authoress, dedicated several hours of 
every day to the study of general litera- 
ture, and to the acquisition of the 
French language. She received in- 
structions of a native. The price of the 
tuition was in harmony with her eco- 
nomy : she only paid her master at the 
rate of a shilling a lesson. This ac- 
complishment proved valuable to her 
in away that had probably never been 
anticipated. On the 12th of June, 
Mr. Inchbald had a dispute with the 
audience, which compelled him to leave 
the Edinburgh theatre; and, disgusted 
with the stage, he determined on re- 
tiring to France, where he might culti- 
vate his talents as an artist, and, per- 
haps, eventually gain success as a 
VOL. VIII, NO. XLVII, 
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miniature painter. ‘This journey took 
place in the fourth year after their mar- 
riage, 1776. During her residence 
abroad, Mrs. Inchbald was unremitting 
in her studies: she read incessantly, 
and made copious extracts of all that 
interested her. 


‘“« From the volumes in her own hand- 
writing that remain,” says Mr. Boaden, 
“we perceive clearly her mode of achiev- 
ing that fulness of mind which rendered 
her composition and conversation always 
affluent, and never stinted nor abrupt. 
She extracted the very marrow of all his- 
tory and biography: she took exact mi- 
nutes of all remarkable places ; the relics 
of departed empires, and was particularly 
exact inchronology. She made abstracts 
of these her studies for her sisters, that 
that they might enjoy the harvest with- 
out the toil, and be intelligent women.” 


After three months’ absence, the 
Inchbalds found it necessary to retrace 
their steps to England. The husband 
discovered that painting was likely to 
prove an unprofitable pursuit to him ; 
and this second string to his bow hav- 
ing snapped —as such second strings 
generally do —and left him destitute 
of any, they had no other alternative 
remaining than to make the best of 
their way home, and seek a renewal of 
their dramatic career. On reaching 
Brighton, their exigencies were very 
great. They were several times com- 
pelled to abridge the number of their 
meals, and do without either their din- 
ner or their tea; and were once forced 
to take refuge in the fields, and dine 
off turnips, with a view of sparing the 
too rapid exhaustion of their resources. 
After some slight delay, however, they 
finally proceeded to Liverpool, by the 
way of London, and were engaged by 
Mr. Younger, on suitable terms, as 
members of his company. Here Mrs, 
Inchbald was for the first time brought 
into communication with persons worthy 
of her talents and her virtues. She at 
Liverpool formed that intimacy with 
the Kemble family which continued to 
the end of her days. Her MSS. in- 
struct us, that when she first became 
acquainted with Mrs. Siddons, the for- 
tunes of our great tragic actress were, 
like her own, extremely humble ; that 
she was not only most laborious in her 
profession, but that she was indefati- 
gable in her domestic duties, and in 
providing for the comforts of her hus- 
band and child ; and that she neither felt 
herself degraded nor unhappy amid 
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the actually menial offices to which she 
was subjected by her poverty, but 
cheerfully “lightened her task by 
singing away her time.” The lives of 
these highly distinguished women were 
now passed almost constantly in each 
other's society; and as Mr. Boaden 
tells us of their sitting together in the 
same box at the play, we presume 
that Mrs. Inchbald had not yet disco- 
vered that superiority of beauty in her 
friend which was subsequently the 
occasion of no slight vexation to her 
vanity, and made her avoid coming in 
contact with her at any public place or 
large assembly. How well do we re- 
member the time when, half in jest and 
half in earnest, she would shrink away 
at the approach of Mrs. Siddons, say- 
ing—her hesitation of speech betraying 
itself in the few last words,—‘* Don’t 
come to this place; I won’t stay near 
you ; ifyou do not go, I must; because 
you are pret-ti-er than I,” 

In the February of 1777, Mrs. Inch- 
bald sketched the outline of her first 
and most celebrated novel. It has 
always appeared to us that the hero of 
her tale was designed as a portrait of 
John Kemble. That gentleman, in 
his twentieth year, was just returned 
at this time from Douay, where he had 
been engaged in classical and theolo- 
gical studies, with a view to ordination 
as a Catholic priest. This circum- 
stance, with his wondrous beauty, his 
various accomplishments, and his ge- 
neral severity of manner and of judg- 
ment, conspired to render him the 
living prototype of Dorriforth, in the 
Simple Story. We have been told that 
the destination of Kemble’s talents 
was diverted from the church to the 
stage by his accidentally meeting and 
becoming enamoured of Mrs. Inch- 
bald ; but we are now informed, on 
the very best authority, that such could 
not have been the fact. Their friend- 
ship was sincere and lasting ; their ap- 
preciation of each other’s merits ex- 
tremely high; but the lady assures us 
—and there is no reason for suspecting 
her sincerity—that ‘‘ Kemble never was 
her lover.” The mode of life which 
was followed by persons destined to 
occupy so prominent a place in the 
world’s eye, and as yet languishing in 
the obscurity of an inferior grade of no 
eminent profession, is a matter of cu- 
riosity and interest. The Inchbalds, 
Mr. and Mrs. Siddons, and Mr. 
Kemble, generally resided together in 
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the same or neighbouring lodgings. 
Mrs. Inchbald wrote and read, and 
made copious extracts from the works 
she perused. Mr. Inchbald, who was 
labouring hard to become a Cosway, 
employed his vacant hours in painting 
the portraits of the party. Mr. Kemble 
was engaged in the study of history, 
composing his tragedy of Belisarius, 
and preparing himself for the stage. 
Mrs. Siddons, returned back upon the 
country from the capital, had thrown 
away ambition, and, resigned to her 
disappointment, passed many a day 
washing and ironing for her family ; 
and, at the conclusion of her labours, 
sung duets with her brother. Some- 
times the party walked out together of 
an evening, played at cards, or, amus- 
ing themselves with still more infan- 
tine pursuits, went out into some 
neighbouring fields to play at “ blind- 
man’s buff,” or “ puss in the corner.” 
Amid all the scenes of ambition or of 
wealth which afterwards opened upon 
them, “ it is highly probable,” observes 
Mr. Boaden, “ that every member of 
the party, at times, heaved a silent wish 
for those times again.” 

To our authoress, indeed, the three 
years which this portion of her life 
embraced were not altogether unem- 
bittered. The affairs of her relatives 
at Standingfield were becoming more 
and more embarrassed. She was fre- 
quently in tears at the consideration of 
the distresses of her mother and her 
sister Dolly; she longed to return and 
comfort them. She had with difficulty 
prevailed on Mr. Inchbald to consent 
to a division of their salaries, that, by 
rigid economy, and the severest habits 
of self-denial, she might be enabled, at 
her own sole expense, to make small 
presents to her relatives. She com- 
plained of loss of appetite; she was 
for a second time threatened with con- 
sumption. Her spiritual state also 
afforded her a subject of deep anxiety, 
as may be inferred from the following 
affecting notice, selected from many 
others of a similar description with 
which her diary abounds : 


‘“‘ No other actual sin, but great cold- 
ness and imperfection in all my duties, 
especially in my religious ones, as in 
prayer and fasting. Almighty God! look 
down upon thy erring creature. Pity my 
darkness and my imperfections, and di- 
rect me to the-truth! make me humble 
under the difficulties which adhere to my 
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faith, and patient under the perplexities 
which accompany its practice.” 


To doubt that the author of the above 
self-condemnation and accompanying 
prayer was possessed of a sincerely 
pious mind, is impossible; but it seems 
very often to have been disturbed by 
what she calls “the difficulties of her 
faith,” and which induced her to inter- 
rupt from time to time her habitual 
attendance on the external rites of re- 
ligion. She had been educated to re- 
verence, and knew it her duty to observe 
them; yet a sort of misgiving—a ner- 
vous spirit of incredulity, occasionally 
interfered to withdraw her from the 
public ordinances of her church, and 
keep her away from mass and from the 
sacrament for weeks together. About 
this time, these religious doubts appear 
to have assumed a more serious cha- 
racter, and led her to address the en- 
suing case of conscience to the consi- 
deration of a Roman Catholic divine : 


“ Catholic Doubt. 

“Can a person be admitted to the sacra- 
ments of the Catholic church who con- 
fesses she has strong doubts of revealed 
religion, yet who, acknowledging her 
own incapacity to decide upon a question 
ofsuch magnitude as the truth of the Scrip- 
tures, humbly submits her reason to the 
creeds of the church, and promises to 
strive against any future disbelief as 
against any other temptation to sin ?” 


The answer returned by Father Jer- 
ningham is admirably wise and mode- 
rate. 

** Reply. 

* It is difficult, and would not be safe, 
to resolve in a positive manner the case 
of conscience above presented. In the 
outset, it appears nearly impossible to 
admit to the sacrament of the eucharist 
one who professes to have doubts, and 
even strong doubts, not only as to that sa- 
crament, but even as to revealed religion 
itself and the truth of the Scriptures. It 
should seem that such doubts can but 
little accord with those profound senti- 
ments of adoration, of love and gratitude, 
which the real presence both inspires and 
exacts. It would be therefore safest to 
wait until those doubts were dispelled, 
before the person in question approached 
that tremendous mystery. 

“In the meanwhile, these doubts may 
not be sins, but simply temptations aris- 
ing in timid minds, tormented by doubts 
constantly recurring, though constantly 
repelled, and which, to be absolutely con- 
quered, might need the efficacy of the 
august sacrament of the holy eucharist. 
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This, however, can only be determined 
by a sage and enlightened confessor, well 
knowing the person labouring under and 
tormented by these doubts, one well ac- 
quainted with the life led, the books 
perused, the society frequented, the re- 
sistance opposed to those doubts, and the 
perseverance with which this kind of 
temptation is combated by the person in- 
terested in the inquiry.” 


But time passed on: and as the 
company proceeded on their dramatic 
circuits from Liverpool to Hull, and 
from York to Leeds, the Simple Story 
was proceeding to its conclusion. Kem- 
ble’s tragedy of Belisarius, rejected at 
Covent Garden, was brought out at Hull 
on the 4th of December, 1778, and 
Mrs. Inchbald played one of the prin- 
cipal characters, and spoke the epi- 
logue. He had previously had a farce, 
The Female Officer, performed with 
great success at Manchester. But an 
affliction of the most affecting kind, 
and in the most distressing manner, 
now befell our authoress. Her hus- 
band and herself were rising gradually, 
but surely, in their profession; they 
were associated with a band of friends 
and comrades who were worthy of 
them, whom they highly valued, and 
by whom they were as highly valued 
in return ; a respectable circle of ac- 
quaintance was daily widening round 
them; their fortunes appeared to be 
at flow; no check to their prosperity 
could on any hand have been appre- 
hended ; when, while they were per- 
forming at Leeds, Mr. Inchbald sud- 
denly expired. His death was ascribed 
to. an affection of the heart. In her 
journal, his wife designates the day as 
“a day of horror;” the week on which 
it occurred is called “a week of grief, 
horror, and almost despair ;” and at 
the conclusion of her diary of the year 
is written, “ Began this year a happy 
wife—finished it a wretched widow.” 

This distinguished woman was now 
left alone in the world, to assert the 
claims of her own merits against the 
oppression and the injustice of thea- 
trical managers, and to protect herself 
against the insulting addresses of im- 
pertinent and licentious admirers. But 
the position in which she found herself 
was far more favourable to the great 
object of her ambition, the achievement 
of an ultimate independence, than that 
from which she had been removed by 
her marriage with Mr. Inchbald. She 
was now more than half way between 








































































































































































































































































































































546 Boaden’s 
twenty and thirty; she had seen much 
of mankind of all classes, and of more 
than one country; and she had taken 
a firm and respectable stand in her 
profession. The company in which 
she was engaged—that of York, under 
Tate Wilkinson—ranked as second to 
none but those of the metropolis, and 
was the chief nursery of the London 
theatres. In this she was taking what 
is technically denominated ‘* the highest 
business ;” and the manager, eager to 
retain her services, offered to put her 
upon the highest scale of salary, on 
condition of her consenting to remain 
with him another year. That highest 
salary was a guinea and a half a-week. 
But she was bent upon a London en- 
gagement, and refused the terms that 
were proposed to her. 

Being now free, and to be won, her 
beauty drew an innumerable crowd of 
admirers around her. The first who 
proposed was Suett the comedian, and 
was, as might be expected, instantly 
refused. Kemble’s regard never kin- 
dled beyond the temperate ardour of 
friendship ; though Mrs. Inchbald was 
certainly very far from indifferent to 
his attractions, and, as she once ex- 
pressed, in language which no affec- 
tation prevented her plainness from 
using, “she would have jumped to 
have had him.” Those who settle every 
thing in country towns gave them to 
each other so heartily, that it seemed 
like disappointing the world to delay 
their union; but we quite agree with 
Mr. Boaden in thinking that their mar- 
riage would have been productive of 
wretchedness to both parties. It most 
certainly would never have suited John 
Kemble. ‘ He,” as Mr. Boaden ob- 
serves, “could never have borne the 
independent tenour of Mrs. Inchbald’s 
mind ; he could never have been blindly 
fond of any woman; and, much as she 
might have respected him, she had a 
humour that demanded as much in- 
dulgence as that of her husband at 
least. Even as friends to the end of 
their lives, they had frequent differences 
looking very like alienation.” But 
sought and admired as this beautiful 
and accomplished woman was at York, 
the number of her suitors increased at 
Edinburgh, and multiplied still more 
upon her when, in the following year, 
by the interest of her friend Wilson, 
she succeeded in obtaining an engage- 
ment at Covent Garden. The cata- 
logue of these lovers would be a dull 
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thing to read ; more particularly, as the 
flames that kindled them are, with the 
hearts they warmed, and the object 
that inspired them, long since cold in 
the grave ; and we shall therefore leave 
their names to be sought for by the 
rons in the volumes of her bio- 

grapher. Even with Mrs. Inchbald, 
formed in the very prodigality of Na- 
ture, with every charm that could fasci- 
nate the eye and captivate the heart, the 
current of the affections maintained its 


wonted, irregular, and unpropitious 

character. 

“‘ The course of true love never did run 
smooth,” 


Where the connexion was desirable, and 
the proposals honourable; she found 
herself incapable of loving. Where 
she could have loved; her virtue was 
insulted by addresses that she rejected 
with indignation, or the tenderness of 
her nature was encountered and grieved 
by a mere cold, distant, and respectful 
admiration of her talents. It was fre- 
quently said of her by Harris, the ma- 
nager of Covent Garden Theatre, with 
reference to her high-principled ab- 
horrence of profligacy, “ That woman 
Inchbald has solemnly devoted herself 
to virtue and a garret.” But there 
were some among her Catholic friends, 
who, seeing the temptations of her 
position, and mistrusting her con- 
stancy in resisting them, became very 
seriously alarmed on her account. 
They dreaded lest the great interest of 
her eternal existence should be endan- 
gered by the trials to which her thea- 
trical life exposed her ; and the opinion 
of Dr. Alexander Geddes, a celebrated 
Roman Catholic divine, was sought 
upon the subject, with a hope of find- 
ing it favourable to the views of those 
friends of Mrs. Inchbald who were 
anxious for her relinquishing the pro- 
fession of the stage. The Jiberal and 
enlightened reply of Dr. Geddes on 
this occasion, is so opposite to the 
narrow and bigoted opinions prevalent 
among a very numerous and influential 
party of our own church, that we can- 
not forbear inserting it. The letter is 
addressed to a lady resident at Edin- 
burgh. 


«*« Madam,—I am very sensibly affecte “d 
by what you tell me of Mrs. inchbald, 
though I hope her situation is not quite 
so dangerous as to you it appears. From 
the little I know of her, I take her to be 
a woman of good sense, elegant manners, 
and gentle disposition ; and it would give 
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me great pain to think that her principles, 
as a Christian and a Catholic, did not 
entirely correspond with those amiable 
qualities. It is upon this very favour- 
able idea which I have conceived of 
Mrs. Inchbald, that I presume she will 
not take it amiss if I offer her, through 
your hands, my sentiments on her pre- 
sent state of life, and suggest the most 
effectual means of weaning her by degrees 
from that state, or making her live in it 
as becomes a disciple of Jesus Christ. 
“JT am none of those rigid casuists 
that deem it impossible for an actress 
to be a virtuous woman. I think, with 
St. Francis de Sales, that a play is of 
itself an indifferent thing : I am inclined 
to believe that a well-regulated theatre 
might become, if not absolutely a school 
of virtue, at least a source of rational 
entertainment, and one of the most harm- 
less pastimes which the idle, the gay, 
and the great, can indulge themselves in. 
At the same time I am fully convinced 
that, like all other indifferent things, it 
may be a real source of sin to many in- 
dividuals: and it is clear that, as often 
as that happens, those individuals are 
obliged to relinquish it, as they would 
be obliged to relinquish any other pastime 
or employment which, from experience, 
they had found capitally hurtful to their 
souls, If, then, Mrs. Inchbald is con- 
scious to herself that the theatre is; 
either directly or indirectly, to her the 
immediate or even remote cause of sin, 
she is surely too reasonable not to see 
the necessity of leaving it: but if she 
has never found it dangerous to her 
virtue, or incompatible with her Christian 
duties, I cannot well see that she is under 
an obligation of quitting it from any na- 
tural principle of moral rectitude I am 
acquainted with. To this, perhaps, it 
will be objected, that there are extant 
church canons by which all players are 
excommunicated, and which, consequent- 
ly, suppose their profession altogether un- 
lawful. I know, madam, there are such 
canons; and I know also that these 
canons are founded on the supposition 
of the theatre being an unlawful amuse- 
ment: but, in the first place, it is certain 
that when these canons were made the 
theatre was very different from what it is 
at present ; and, secondly, it appears that 
they are considered as obsolete, and not 
strictly binding—at least in this king- 
dom. I think I have heard you say 
that Mrs. Inchbald herself was formerly 
admitted to the holy communion, both 
by the English clergy and Bishop Hay, 
which it cannot be imagined they would 
ever have allowed if they had not looked 
upon the canons so often mentioned as 
gone into desuetude. Still, therefore, the 
danger or safety of Mrs, Iuchbald’s situa- 
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tion must depend on the circumstances 
that attend it ; and with regard to these, 
we cannot reasonably refuse her own 
testimony. 

“« Hitherto I have supposed that Mrs. 
Inchbald finds her state not only not 
detrimental to her virtue, but also com- 
patible with every Christian observance. 
Now, I am afraid this last part of the 
supposition is not sufficiently grounded ; 
for | learn that she neither attends mass 
on days of obligation, nor frequents the 
sacraments at times appointed. This non- 
observance must certainly be ascribed 
either to the employments she follows, 
the distractions of which have left her 
no time for serious duty, or to her own 
tepidity and spiritual sloth, which hinder 
her making a proper use of the times 
and opportunities which her profession 
allows. In either of these cases her situa- 
tion is perilous, but surely not desperate. 
If the first be true, I cannot persuade 
myself that it will be a difficult matter 
to convince her of the propriety, expe- 
diency, and necessity, of relinquishing a 
state that must in the end prove so fatal 
to her salvation ; if the second, she has 
only to exert herself a little in the cause 
of virtue and religion, and shake off that 
load of habitual indolence that oppresses 
ber, and which will still be accumulating 
more weight in proportion as she neglects 
to remove it. 

** My dear Mrs. Inchbald (would I say 
to her in such a situation), you profess 
yourself a Christian and a Catholic, and 
a woman of your education cannot be 
supposed to be ignorant of the duties 
which that sacred character imposes upon 
you. Ifthe employment you now follow 
1s incompatible with those duties, aban- 
don it— for the sake of God, abandon it 
and save your soul. But if you say that 
it is possible to attend to your obligations 
as a Christian and remain a player, shew 
us that possibility, in the name of Heaven, 
by a conformable practice. 

«These, madam, are the few reflections 
I have had leisure to make on the subject 
of our last conference. If they are of any 
service to Mrs. Inchbald, it will give me 
infinite pleasure. At any rate, they can 
do no harm; and they give me a new 
opportunity of repeating, what I hope 
you are fully convinced of, that I ever 
am, madam, your most obedient, humble 
servant, 

“* A, GeppEs, 
** Boyd’s Close, Canongate, 
August 7, 1780.” 


Encouraged, rather than dissuaded, 
by this letter, Mrs. Inchbald determined 
on continuing the line of life to which 
her taste had directed, and her hus- 
band had introduced her, and en- 
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deavouring to acquire celebrity on 
the metropolitan boards. What else, 
indeed, was she to do? Her novel, 
the Simple Story, which she had so 
long been labouring to perfect—which, 
when eventually published, raised her 
to the very highest place among con- 
temporary authors—after having been 
offered for sale by her friend Dr. Brodie 
to half the publishers in London, was 
returned condemned upon her hands ; 
and having thus, for the present, lost 
all hope of deriving any emolument 
from the literary employment of her 
talents, the stage was the only resource 
she could look to for the daily supply 
of her daily bread. At York, her salary 
had for some time been doubled, but 
this was not sufficient to induce her to 
remain with Wilkinson’s company ; 
and she gladly accepted, or rather 
eagerly sought, an engagement at Co- 
vent Garden, though accompanied with 
a very considerable reduction of income. 
Her thus consenting to exchange a 
frofitable certainty for a less profitable 
risk appears inconsistent with her cha- 
racteristic prudence; but perhaps her 
mind was intent on gaining a repre- 
sentation for her dramatic pieces, and 
conceived they would have a better 
chance of being received, if their author 
was personally present to urge their 
claims upon the attention of the ma- 
nager, than if they were merely sub- 
mitted to his notice as the productions 
of a stranger. Whatever may have 
been her motives, she preferred a salary 
of 1l. 6s. 8d. in London, to nearly 
double that sum at York; and, on 
October 3, 1780, made her first ap- 
pearance in the metropolis as Bellario, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s play of 
Philaster. The hero and heroine of 
this tragedy were two performers 
whose very names excite a smile from 
the innumerable comic associations 
with which they are connected, Lewis 
and Mrs. Mattocks. Of this first 
appearance we copy the report of 
Mr. Boaden : 


‘* Mrs. Inchbald had but little freedom 
or grace in her action; she spoke, too, 
rather timidly than affectionately—rather 
emphatic than natural. Perhaps from 
embarrassment as to her hair, she kept 
her page’s hat on, even when presented 
to the princess; and all through, except 
in the wood scene, where propriety might 
have let it remain, until forcibly thrown 
off. The remembrance of Mrs. Yates was 
too strong for her best effort: this lady 
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was still on the stage, though the majesty 
of her figure (she must have weighed 
twenty stone) disqualified her for the 
page. The play should not have been 
done at all, unless Powell had started up 
and brought genuine pathos along with 
him. He might have sustained such a 
Bellario.” 


Mrs. Inchbald’s own diary does not 
give any hint of the degree of success 
she met with, until a few nights after, 
when she played Angelina, in The Fop’s 
Fortune. In this part she was ex- 
tremely applauded by the audience, 
and highly complimented behind the 
scenes. This was the first night on 
which Mr. Harris witnessed her per- 
formance; and, emboldened by his 
approbation, she sent him a farce by 
the hands of her friend Wilson, and 
which met with an unfavourable re- 
ception. As another proof of Johnson’s 
assertion, 


** Slow rises worth by poverty opprest, 
And starving merit is a standing jest,” 


the friend of Mr. Harris, to whose 
inspection and judgment her piece was 
submitted, went about telling every 
body that “it was indecent, and had not 
a word spelt right.’ Her salary was 
raised to two pounds a-week, “ with the 
necessity of working steadily at her 
dresses, to keep up to the splendour 
or the fashion of the characters she 
represented.” These were certainly 
hard conditions; and Wilson, who, 
though rejected as a husband, never 
ceased to exercise as a friend the most 
active interest in her concerns, remon- 
strated with the manager on his nig- 
gardness. Harris’s reply conveyed an 
acknowledgment of the justice of her 
demands, and a condemnation of his 
own parsimony towards her: “ If she 
had a low salary, she did high business ; 
and could not be paid in consequence 
and money too.” But even that con- 
sequence this man had as little consi- 
deration for, when it suited his purpose, 
as he had for her fair claims on his libe- 
rality ; and it was not many weeks after 
that she was called upon, with all the 
raff of the theatre, to walk in the pan- 
tomime. This disgrace appears to have 
been inflicted upon her in a mean spirit 
of revenge for some slighting words that 
Mrs. Inchbald had been incautious 
enough to utter against Mr. Harris, in 
the presence of one ofthose innumerable 
busybodies that hang about a theatre, 
and who immediately repeated her ob- 
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servations to the object ofthem. With 
reference to this tale-bearer, she writes 
in her letter to the manager: 


“I challenge the whole world to say 
that I ever spoke disrespectfully of Mr. 
Harris to any soul living but to him; 
and then I was urged to it by being first 
provoked by himself, Perceiving, after 
our first or second conversation, that 
nothing but turning his beloved friend 
into ridicule could draw his attention 
from making me the object of his, I used 
you, but as a defensive weapon. I con- 
fess my obligations to you ; and had you 
never wantonly made me unhappy, by 
business you forced me to do, purely to 
shew your power, and make the poor 
piece of bread you gave me bitter to me, 
your name, even in sport, should have 
been spared.” 


It stirs our gall and irritates our spirit 
to think that the authoress of the Simple 
Story should ever have been subjected 
to such petty insults and such deroga- 
tory services. Our very souls burn with 
indignation against the pitiful tyrant 
from whom they proceeded. Her salary 
at this time, as regulated by the lords 
of the theatrical treasury, was 2. for 
the first week of the year, and after- 
wards 3/. till the 27th of February ; 
she was then cut down, at first 10s., 
and subsequently 1/., till the 2ist of 
April, when it rose once more to the 
full pay of 3/., and so continued till the 
end of the season. 

In the summer of 1782, she improved 
her income by performing at the Hay- 
market; and, after completing her 
engagement there, left London for 
Dublin, where Daly, the manager, 
had induced her to join his company 
on terms of rather a complicated de- 
scription, but apparently more liberal 
than she had hitherto received. We 
extract the conditions of this engage- 
ment from Mr. Boaden’s volume, as a 
fair specimen of manager-like hedging, 
and of the mode in which the emolu- 
ments of theatrical labours in those 
days were clipt, and mulcted, and 
circumscribed : 


“« Mrs. Inchbald was to receive a salary 
of 51. per week ; but she was bound to 
take a benefit, the day of which was to 
be assigned by Daly, and to pay 301. 
towards it, by stoppages of 3/. weekly 
out of her salary ; so that the manager 
was safe, whatever became of the per- 
former. Well, then, he took from the 
actual receipts of the night as much as 
completed the 301, already got to 601. ; 
the remainder to be her own; and the 3/. 
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weekly stopped from the salary to be paid 
up.” 


Kemble was now acting in Dublin, 
and played the principal male parts in 
those plays of which Mrs. Inchbald 
was the heroine. Her success in 
Dublin was very great; but some in- 
sulting advances of Daly, the manager, 
a married man, and whose profligacy 
she indignantly and on the instant 
exposed, rendered it impossible for her 
to continue any longer at his theatre. 
The man was too happy to pay up her 
salary, to purchase her benefit, and to 
allow her to depart. On the 23d of May, 
1783, Mr. Kemble, who was intrusted 
with the negotiation, brought her the 
amount which was due to her “ in 
heavy guineas,” and two days after 
she set off on her voyage to England. 

She returned to the Haymarket : 
and be it recorded, that she this season, 
on the 2d of August, ventured to appear 
without powder. This was an event 
of no inconsiderable importance. We 
can well remember the time when this 
hideous and filthy article. of dress was 
regularly calculated upon as a legiti- 
tate source of dramatic effect — when 
Hamlet was applauded in his scenes 
with Ophelia and his mother, according 
to the quantity of white dust which he 
could contrive to scatter from his head 
in the whirlwind of his passion—and 
when Mrs. Jordan, in Rosalind, always 
heightened the impression of the last 
line of her inimitable cuckoo-song, by 
striking the back of her hand across 
Orlando’s brow, and making the powder 
fly out of his wig. A scrap of Mrs. 
Inchbald’s memoranda for this year is 
very amusing : 

“ To have fixed,” she says, ‘* the de- 
grees and shades of female virtue pos- 
sessed at this time by the actresses of 
the Haymarket Theatre, would have been 
employment for an able casuist. One 
evening, about half an hour before the 
curtain was drawn up, some accident 
having happened in the dressing-room 
of one of the actresses, a woman of known 
intrigue, she ran in haste to the dressing- 
room of Mrs. Wells, to finish the business 
of her toilet. Mrs. Wells, who was the 
mistress of the well-known Capt. Topham, 
shocked at the intrusion of a reprobated 
woman who had a wé@rse character than 
herself, quitted her own room, and ran 
to Miss Farren’s, crying, ‘ What would 
Captain Topham say if I were to remain 
in such company?’ No sooner had she 
entered the room to which, as an asylum, 
she had fled, than Miss Farren flew out 
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at the door, repeating, ‘ What would 
Lord Derby say if I should be seen in 
such company ?’” 

This year was a fortunate year for 
Mrs. Inchbald. After many applica- 
tions at Covent Garden and the Hay- 
market, and having encountered as 
many refusals, she at last succeeded in 
inducing Colman to accept one of her 
dramatic pieces. It was perhaps the 
first that had ever been really read and 
considered. ‘The exterior garb of her 
candidate MSS., with their ragged 
paper, rude penmanship, and careless 
orthography, was not at all of a de- 
scription likely to conciliate the mana- 
ger’s attention, presented to him, as 
they were, by an individual whose 
literary talents were as yet unknown, 
and whose public claims to notice were 
only those of a pretty woman and a 
sensible actress. Colman, brought in 
contact with her by her performing at 
his theatre, and. having more ability to 
discover talent in obscurity than Mr. 
Harris or his friend can reasonably: be 
supposed to, have possessed, was in- 
duced to look at a farce which she now 
offered him with a favourable eye ; and 
though he states himself “ as never 
having met with so cramp a hand in 
his life, nor ever having been so much 
puzzled to make out a piece,” he ad- 
mired it on perusal, and eventually 
purchased it at the price of a hundred 
guineas. This farce was the Mogul Tale. 
Mrs. Inchbald was not known as the 
authoress ; and, to prevent any suspi- 
cion of the fact arising in the theatre, 
she played in it herself. The applause 
was most encouraging; but she was 
terrified at the double interest of her 
position as authoress and actress, and 
at one moment lost possession of her 
self-command. She was on the stage 
as Selima, in the second act, when she 
heard a cue from another character, 
after which she was herself to speak. 
The cue was, “Since we left Hyde 
Park Corner.” She had merely to 
reiterate, “* Hyde Park Corner!” But 
terror had robbed her entirely of utter- 
ance: she turned pale, and remained 
for a time in a suspension of mute 
amazement. At length, with that stam- 
mer which in private only attended her, 
she slowly and in a sepulchral voice eja- 
culated, “ Hh- yde Pa-ark Co-orner !” 
to the great astonishment and derision 
of many of her auditors. Her own re- 
cord of this her first appearance before 
the public as a dramatist is sufficiently 
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modest : “I played in the Mogul Tale, 
my own farce: it went off with the 
greatest applause.” She also speaks 
of its having been played with great 
applause and full houses during the 
“ ten times of its representation in the 
months of July and August.” On the 
success of the Mogul Tule, our authoress 
informed Mr. Colman that he had in his 
hands a comedy of her composition, 
which she had submitted to him as the 
work ofa Mrs. Woodly. The manager 
immediately promised to go home and 
read it. In the July of the following 
year it was produced at the Haymarket, 
under the name of I'll tell you what,— 
a silly name conferred upon the comedy 
by the manager, for the purpose, as it 
would appear, of affording him an 
opportunity of playing upon the words 
in the prologue and epilogue with 
which he was kind enough to support 
the piece. 

After having struggled with poverty 
so long, she was now on the road to 
fortune. Her salary at Covent Garden 
had been raised a pound a-week. Her 
new comedy produced 300/.; besides 
the receipts of her benefit, when her 
play and farce were acted together to 
a crowded audience, who, when she 
came forward in Selima, as the lovely 
and talented woman to whom they 
were indebted for their whole night’s 
amusement, welcomed her with shouts 
of applause that continued several 
minutes after her entrance. The run 
of ler comedy had scarcely ceased with 
the close of the Haymarket Theatre, 
when her second farce, Appearance is 
against them, was brought out at 
Covent Garden, and met with unusual 
success. This piece, with the copy- 
right, was worth no less a sum to her 
than 130/. From this time she had no 
more to solicit attention for the efforts 
of her pen. The managers contended 
for an interest in her works, and the 
publishers were liberal in the prices 
which they offered for the copyright. 
The comedy of Such things are is said 
to have produced its authoress no less 
a sum than 900/.; and for the Simple 
Story, a novel which the trade had 
refused as valueless while the writer 
was only known as an obscure actress 
in a provincial company, was eagerly 
purchased by Robinson for a hundred 
pounds a volume. To enumerate the 
several works for the stage or the closet 
on which she was subsequently engaged, 
and the various sums she received for 
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them, would only increase the length 
of this article, without adding to its 
interest. Suffice to say, that for her 
second novel, Nature and Art, which 
hardly extends beyond the length of 
a tale in a magazine, her publisher, 
Robinson, paid a hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

But her reputation was now high. 
Her name was of value, and was sure 
to secure currency for any publication 
to which it was attached. After the 
collection of plays, with prefatory ob- 
servations, which she undertook for the 
Longmans, she, on two several occa- 
sions, was paid a sum of fifty pounds 
for merely perusing and allowing her 
name to be prefixed, at one time to 
a selection of modern plays, and at 
another to a selection of farces, which 
the booksellers had planned the publi- 
cation of. The editors of the various 
periodicals addressed to her their soli- 
citations for assistance, and addressed 
them to her in vain. Even her friend 
Hopner’s application for contributions 
to the Quarterly could not move her 
firm resolve not to engage in the invi- 
dious labour of contemporary criticism. 
Bell, also, was anxious for her to become 
the conductress of La Belle Assemblée ; 
but she resisted the temptation, as- 
suring him that “she had done with 
the fashionable world, and thought only 
of a better.” One circumstance in her 
literary life deserves to be mentioned : 
at the request of Le Texier, she trans- 
lated two French pieces, which, as now 
appears from Mr. Boaden, were de- 
signed to deck another in borrowed 
plumes, and confer on the Right Hon. 
Henry Seymour Conway the false re- 
putation of a dramatic author. With 
reference to her authorship, she says, 
in a letter to Mrs. Phillips, her friend 
and executrix : 


‘In my profession I am sometimes 
idle for months or years; but when I 
resolve on writing, I earn my money 
with speed. No resolution of the kind 
has, however, come to me of late; and 
yet, the week before last, I earned fifty 
guineas in five minutes, by merely look. 
ing over a catalogue of fifty farces, draw- 
ing my pen across one or two, and writing 
the names of others in their place: and 
now all these in that catalogue are to be 
printed with ‘selected by Mrs. Inchbald’ 
on the title-page. The prodigious sale 
my prefaces have had has tempted the 
booksellers to this offer.” 


It is not our purpose, on the present 
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occasion, to enter into a minute critical 
discussion of the merits of Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s works. We may, perhaps, take 
some future opportunity of dedicating 
a paper to that subject; but we cannot 
refrain from inserting here the judg- 
ment of Maria Edgeworth on the 
Simple Story, the most popular of our 
authoress’s productions, and to which 
all the rest bear a strong family resem- 
blance in their leading and characteris- 
tic features. 


‘* [hope you will not suspect me,” writes 
the authoress of Custle Rackrent, “ of the 
common author-practice of returning 
praise for praise, when I tell you that I 
have just been reading for the third—I be- 
lieve for the fourth time—the Simple Story. 
The effect upon my feelings was as pow- 
erful as at the first reading ; I never read 
any novel—I except none— I never read 
any novel that affected me so strongly, or 
that so completely possessed me with the 
belief in the real existence of all the peo- 
ple it represents. I never once recol- 
lected the author while I was reading it ; 
never said, or thought, thut’s a fine senti- 
ment—or that’s well expressed—or that is 
well invented. I believed all to be real, 
and was affected as I should be by the 
real scenes if they had passed before my 
eyes: itis truly and deeply pathetic. [ 
determined this time of reading to read 
itas a critic, or rather as an author, to try 
to find out the secret of its peculiar pa- 
thos. But I quite forgot my intention 
in the interest Miss Milner and Dorri- 
forth excited ; but now it is all over, and 
that I can coolly exercise my judgment, I 
am of opinion that it is by leaving more 
than most other writers to the imagination, 
that you succeed so eminently in affecting 
it. By the force that is necessary to re- 
press feeling, we judge of the intensity 
of the feeling ; and you always contrive 
to give us by intelligible, but simple 
signs, the measure ofthis force. Writers 
of inferior genius waste their words in 
describing feeling, in making those who 
pretend to be agitated by passion des- 
cribe the effects of that passion, and talk 
of rending their hearts, &c.; a gross blun- 
der ; for the heart cannot feel and describe 
its own feelings at the same moment. It 
is ‘ being like a bird, in two places at once.’ 

«* What a beautiful stroke is that of the 
child, who exclaims, when Dorriforth lets 
go bis hands, ‘I had like to have been 
down !’ 

“‘T am glad that I have never met 
with a Dorriforth, for I must inevitably 
have fallen desperately in love with him ; 
and destitute of Miss Milner’s powers of 
charming, I might have died in despair. 
Indeed, I question whether my being free 
from some of her faults would not have 
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made my chance worse; for I have no 
doubt that, with all his wisdom and vir- 
tue, he loved her the better for keeping 
him in a continual pain by her coquetry. 
I am excessively sorry you made her end 
naughtily, though I believe this makes 
the story more moral. Your power as a 
athetic writer is even more conspicuous 
in the second volume, however, than in 
the first; for, notwithstanding the pro- 
digious and painful effort you require 
from the reader, to jump over, at the first 
page, eighteen years, and to behold Dorri- 
forth old, and Miss Milner a disgraced 
and dying mother with a grown-up 
daughter beside her; notwithstanding 
the reluctance we feel to seeing Dorri- 
forth as an implacable tyrant, and Sand- 
ford degraded to a trembling dependent ; 
yet against our will, and absolutel 
against our resolution to be canal. 
you master our hearts and kindle a fresh 
interest, and force again our tears. No- 
thing can be finer than the scene upon 
the stairs, when Dorriforth meets his 
daughter, and cannot unclasp her hand, 
and when he cannot call her by any name 
but ‘ Miss Milner—dear Miss Milner !’ 

“1 wish Rushbrooke had not been a 
liar; it degrades him too much for a 
hero. I think you sacrificed him too 
much to the principle of the pyramid. 
The mixture of the father’s character in 
the daughter is beautiful. As to Miss 
Woodley, who can help loving her, and 
thinking she is like their best friend, 
whoever that may be? 

** Mrs. Horton is excellent comic ; her 
moving all the things about in the room 
to lessen the embarrassment, and her 
wishing (without being ill-natured) to 
see a quarrel, that she might have some 
Sensations, is admirable. Did you really 
draw the characters from life, or did you 
invent them? You excel, I think, pe- 
culiarly in avoiding what is commonly 
called fine writing—a sort of writing 
which I detest ; which calls the attention 
away from the thing to the manner, from 
the feeling to the language ; which sacri- 
fices every thing to sound, to the mere 
rounding of a period; which mistakes 
stage-effect for nature. All who are at 
all used to writing know, and detect the 
trick of the trade immediately ; and, speak- 
ing for myself, I know that the writing 
which has least the appearance of literary 
manufacture almost always pleases me 
the best. It has more originality; in 
narration of fictitious events, it most 
surely succeeds in giving the idea of 
reality, and in making the biographer 
for the time pass for nothing. But there 
are few who can in this manner bear the 
mortification of staying behind the scenes 
—they peep out, eager for applause, and 
destroy all illusion by crying ‘ I said it; 
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I wrote it; I invented it all! Call me 
on the stage, and crown me directly !’ 
** Affectionately yours, 
“ Maria Epcewortn.” 


Starting in life, as Mrs. Inchbald 
did, as the adventurous architect of her 
own fortunes, with no inheritance but 
her talents, no patronage but her cha- 
racter, she contrived to realise an in- 
dependence more than sufficient for her 
moderate wants, and left a fortune at 
her death amounting to nearly 5000/. 
This large sum was accumulated by 
the most rigid habits of economy and 
self-denial. Even so early in life as 
her twenty-seventh year, when Mr, 
Inchbald died, though her salary had 
scarcely ever exceeded a guinea and a 
half a-week (and she contributed very 
liberally to the comforts of her mother 
and sister at Standingfield), she was 
already in possession of nearly 300/. 
Such a saving from such au income 
would almost appear impracticable, 
but she appeared to live on nothing. 
Her weekly expenses for board and 
lodging did not exceed twelve shillings. 
Every large sum of money that she 
received, either from managers or book- 
sellers, was immediately conveyed to 
her friend Morgan, the broker, and in- 
vested in government securities ; and 
the stated allowance which she appro- 
priated to herself was increased in 
proportion to the amount of the inte- 
rest it produced. She was one year 
very successful in the lottery —* all her 
tickets were prizes :” she does not say 
how many, or what shares of tickets 
she had purchased, or what was the 
fruit of her good fortune; but we may 
presume that it was considerable, as, 
on this addition of wealth, she ventured 
to increase her expenditure four shil- 
lings a-week. But even from this li- 
mited allowance which she prescribed 
herself, it was her pride to effect some 
little saving ; and she regularly made 
a notice of the amount in her me- 
morandum-book. At the time of her 
highest fame, immediately after the 
publication of the Simple Story, when 
the door of her lodgings was besieged 
by the élite of the first society in Lon- 
don, and her table was covered with 
invitations, she only allowed herself 
twenty-five shillings a-week for her 
ménage ; out of which, as her diary 
informs us, she gave 2/, 8s. in Christ- 
mas-boxes, and in the course of the 
year saved 6/. 16s. The great secret 
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of her wealth seems to have been atten- 
tion to the old proverbial rale of taking 
care of the pence, and allowing the 
pounds to take care of themselves. 
Her habit of regarding the most trifling 
sums of money, had become so invete- 
rately rooted in her by time, as almost 
to appear like an innate and essential 
principle of her nature. While she 
was dispensing her liberal contribu- 
tions to the sick and aged of her family 
and friends, by five and ten pounds at 
a time ; she would refuse to part with a 
few pence, even under the most press- 
ing circumstances. Two instances of 
this peculiarity have come to our know- 
ledge, which, as they have never before 
appeared in print, we shall here lay 
before our readers. 

It was her habit, for a length of time, 
to dine every Sunday with Mr. and 
Mrs. Kemble. On one of these occa- 
sions, in the winter season, with the 
snow upon the ground, her alms were 
earnestly solicited by the poor old man 
who swept the crossing in Great Russell 
Street. The age and tattered habili- 
ments of the suppliant, and the piercing 
cold of the day, from which they were 
mutually suffering, were advocates 
that pleaded strongly in his favour, and 
touched her compassion, though they 
were not eloquent enough to subdue 
her settled habit of minute economy : 
she suppressed her pity, walked on, 
and turned a deaf ear to his entreaties. 
She had hardly passed beyond the 
hearing of his fluent supplications, when 
her foot slipped on a piece of frozen 
snow, and she fell prostrate on the 
pavement. As rapidly as his years 
and his half-torpid limbs would allow, 
the aged sweeper ran to her assistance. 
Still her avarice was untouched ; she 
thanked him, and pursued her course. 
But as she proceeded on her way, the 
touch of natural compassion, her sense 
of the man’s generosity, and the up- 
braidings of her own heart, striving 
against the habitual control ofa meaner 
spirit of calculation, produced such an 
overpowering conflict of opposing feel- 
ings, that, on arriving at the Kembles’, 
she fainted away. 

The second instance is of a less 
tragic description. Miss Wilkinson 
and Miss Siddons had, one summer’s 
evening, driven out in a pony-chaise, 
to visit Mrs. Inchbald at Kensington. 
The day closed in upon them more 
rapidly than they had anticipated, and 
they were anxious to return home to 
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Westbourn by a shorter route than 
they had taken on the way out. But 
to accomplish this there was a turnpike 
to be passed, and both the ladies were 
without money. They entreated and 
implored Mrs. Inchbald to lend them 
two pence, on this really serious occa- 
sion; but no! all their solicitations 
and most touching representations were 
in vain—nothing could move her. 
She persisted in her refusal, saying, 
with her usual hesitation on the last 
words of the sentence, “ Ill lend you 
ten pounds, because you'll remember 
to pa-ay that; but I won’t lend you 
two pence, for that you will never pa-ay 
again.” 

But we were wrong in calling Mrs. 
Inchbald’s economy by the name of 
avarice; that is only avarice which 
hoards for the sake of hoarding. She 
saved, but saved to spend; and she 
saved not to spend upon herself, but 
others. Prudence and _ benevolence 
were the joint guides and directors of 
her conduct, and for no length of time, 
or in any important moment, was the 
one ever allowed to outstrip the other. 
Mr. Boaden has most justly said, “ she 
well discriminated, even in her love, 
between a lavish bounty that injured 
the giver, without serving the receiver, 
and that moderated benevolence which 
added to the comforts, at least, of the 
unfortunate, and left the bestower in a 
condition to give ugain to that subject 
and to others.” But the benevolent 
actions of this extraordinary woman 
must not be thus lightly dismissed. 
That she should have shared the har- 
vest of her prosperity with her mother 
and sisters, may appear little; that every 
success in the literary or theatrical 
world should have been marked by 
liberal presents to her family, may ap- 

ar little; that she should have had 

er ten, twenty, thirty, fifty pounds at 
a time, to bestow upon those whom 
sickness or distress fell heavy on, may 
appear little. There are, perhaps, thou- 
sands who would have done the same. 
Butare there—in these cold, selfish days 
of doctrinal and controversial religion, 
of puritanical faith, and exclusive hope, 
and joint-stock charity—ten such true 
Christians to be found as Mrs. Inch- 
bald, who, after having achieved an 
independent income for herself by hard 
labour and steady economy, at the age 
of sixty sacrified all the comforts it 
might have afforded her, denied herself 
the aid of a servant, and absolutely 
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performed all the household work of 
her own humble lodging, that she might 
provide the attendance and the deli- 
cacies that were required by a sick, 
and aged, and querulous, and not very 
thankful sister? This was the last of 
her brothers and sisters. In the frag- 
ment of a letter written at the time of 
her death, Mrs. Inchbald, while ex- 
pressing her feelings on the occasion, 
bears an unintentional testimony to her 
own exalted virtue :— To return to 
my melancholy. Many a time this 
winter, when I cried with cold, I said 
to myself, ‘ But, thank God! my sister 
has not to stir from her room ; she has 
her fire lighted every morning, all her 
provisions bought and brought to her 
ready cooked: she would be less able 
to bear what I bear; and how much 
more should I have to suffer but from 
this reflection!’ It almost made me 
warm, when I reflected that she suf- 
fered no cold; and yet, perhaps, the 
severe weather affected her, for after 
only two days of dangerous illness she 
died. I have now buried my whole 
family—I mean my Standingtield fa- 
mily—the only part to whom I ever 
felt tender attachment.” According 
to the increase of her sister’s necessi- 
ties, Mrs. Inchbald had increased her 
annual allowance to her from twenty 
to a hundred a-year, compelled to 
submit to a diminution of her own 
comforts with every addition that she 
afforded to the exhibition of her rela- 
tive. She felt, to use her own words, 
that it was “ her obligation as a Chris- 
tian to make no selfish refusal to the 
poor.” After her sister’s death, and 
the large annuity which she had al- 
lowed her ceased, instead of expend- 
ing the amount upon herself, she only 
found in it the means of extending 
her liberality to more distant objects. 
—Well might such a woman write, in 
the humble confidence of her good 
and faithful service: “ I trust that I 
please God, though I may not please 
any of his creatures. I have always 
been aspiring, and now my sole am- 
bition is to go to heaven when I die.” 
We shall appear to be affording a 
striking specimen of bathos if we turn 
from the moral to the personal endow- 
ments of Mrs. Inchbald; but still, at 
all risks, we must brave the censures 
of pharisaic criticism, and not allow 
those charms on which she set so high 
a value herself, and which were so 
universally admired by others, to pass 
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without some especial notice. As we 
cannot avail ourselves of the pencil of 
our ready-handed artist, Alfred Cro- 
quis, to whom we have been indebted 
for the portraits of so many of our living 
authors, the least we can do is to lay 
before our readers the lady’s own de- 
scriptive picture of herself: 


** Description of me. 

** Age. Between thirty and forty; 
which, in the register of a lady’s birth, 
means a little turned of thirty. 

“ Height.—Above the middle size, and 
rather tall. 

“ Figure.— Handsome, and striking in 
its general air; but a little too stiff, and 
erect. 

“* Shape. — Rather too fond of sharp 
angles. 

“* Skin.—By nature fair, though a little 
freckled, and with a tinge of sand, which 
is the colour of the eye-lashes, but made 
coarse by ill-treatment upon her cheeks 
and arms, 

** Bosom.—None; or so diminutive, that 
it’s like a needle in a bottle of hay. 

“« Hair.—Ofa sandy auburn, and rather 
too straight as well as thin. 

«* Face.—Beautiful in effect, and beauti- 
ful in every feature. 

“ Countenance.— Full of spirit and 
sweetness, excessively interesting, and, 
without indelicacy, voluptuous. 

“« Dress.—Always becoming, and very 
seldom worth so much as eight pence.” 


The above description shews that 
Mrs. Inchbald was fully aware of her 
own great personal advantages. If, 
indeed, a woman has a taste or an eye 
for beauty, it is incredible that she 
should remain in ignorance of her own 
attractions. It would indeed be strange 
if the delusion on this subject were 
universal, and that, while so many 
plain people imagine themselves well- 
favoured, the well-favopred should ima- 
gine themselves plain. But we were 
about to express our astonishment that 
this lady, with her strength of mind, 
and her high principles, should have 
attached such importance to the mere 
external graces of her person, and have 
been so seriously grieved (as she pub- 
licly avowed herself to be) at having 
its slow and gradual, but certain de- 
cline, daily forced upon her observation. 
But, on consideration, we feel that 
her regret was perfectly well founded. 
Beauty is, perhaps, the most valuable 
of the temporal gifts of Providence to 
those who estimate it at neither more 
nor less than it is intrinsically worth. 
If it be a snare to the light-minded ; it 
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is a mighty grace to those who are 
sound of judgment. It is a permanent 
and universal ‘etter of recommendation ; 
and it is a certain means of securing 
friends to every man or woman who is 
not wanting in those moral and intel- 
lectual qualities which are necessary 
to confirm the favour that their beauty 
may conciliate towards them. The 
failure of so great an advantage must 
inevitably be the source of very aaa 
derable pain. Where the loss of good 
looks is not accompanied with regret ; 
the self-complacency does not owe its 
origin to philosophy but vanity. The 
heart appears to be resigned to the 
privation, because the judgment is so 
blinded by self-love as to be incapable 
of discerning the gloomy intimations of 
the mirror. Mrs. Inchbald had expe- 
rienced the worth of beauty; she was 
too clear-sighted not to perceive its 
wane, and she was naturally affected 
at the loss of so great a good. 

In the summary report of the differ- 
ent years of her life, found among her 
papers, we read : 


“1798. Happy but for suspicion, 
amounting almost to certainty, of a rapid 
appearance of age in my face. 

“1799, Extremely happy but for the 
still nearer approach of age. 

1800. Still happy but for my still in- 
creasing appearance of declining years.” 

In a letter to Mrs. Phillips she says: 


“Do not imagine you can render me, 
with all your praises, satisfied with my 
personal appearance ; though you know 
me so well as to know such things 
would be more gratifying to me than any 
other gifts in the world. Nor do not 
suppose you can alarm me, by repre- 
senting the state of apathy as a calamity, 
It is the blessing of old age; it is the 
substitute for patience. It permits me 
to look in the glass without screaming 
with horror, and to live upon moderate 
terms of charity with all young people, 
without much hatred or malice, although 
I can never be young again.” 


Mrs. Inchbald’s charms, however, 
though impaired in her own eyes, were 
still sufficiently attractive in the eyes 
of others. One of the last chapters of 
Mr. Boaden’s book mentions the ardent 
love and offer of marriage which she 
received from a young man of family, 
and talent, and accomplishment, the 
brother of Sir John Moore. But in 
her own estimation her beauty was 
gone ; and her appreciation of it was 
so high, and her sense of the loss 
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of it was so extreme, that when in 
1820 John Kemble called to take his 
leave of her, before his final departure 
for Switzerland, we have heard, on 
very good authority, that she only con- 
sented to his being admitted on con- 
dition of his not attempting to look at 
her, and sat, during the whole time 
of his visit, with her face turned to the 
wall. 

Mr. Boaden has inserted Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s account of her interview with 
Madame de Staél, to which we have a 
line or two to add, on the report of 
Amelia Opie, the common friend at 
whose house they met. 


‘* Madame de Staél asked a lady of 
my acquaintance to introduce her to me. 
The lady was our mutual acquaintance 
of course, and so far my friend as to 
conceal my place of abode ; yet she me- 
naced me with a visit from the Baroness 
of Holstein, if I would not consent to 
meet her ata third house. After much 
persuasion, I did so. I admired Madame 
de Staél] much; she talked to me the 
whole time: so did Miss Edgeworth, 
whenever I met her in company. These 
authoresses suppose me dead, and seem 
to pay a tribute to my memory; but 
with Madame de Staél it seemed no pass- 
ing compliment: she was inquisitive as 
well as attentive, and entreated me to 
explain to her the motive why I shunned 
society. ‘ Because,’ I replied, ‘I dread 
the loneliness that will follow.’ ‘ What! 
will you feel your solitude more when 
you return from this company, than you 
did before you came hither?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘I should think it would elevate your 
spirits : why will you feel your loneliness 
more?’ ‘ Because | have no one to tell 
that I have seen you ; no one to describe 
your person to; no one to whom I can 
repeat the many encomiums you have 
passed on my Simple Story; no one to 
enjoy any of your praises but myself!’ 
‘ Ah, ah! you have no children!’ and she 
turned to an elegant young woman, her 
daughter, with pathetic tenderness. She 
then so forcibly depicted a mother’s joys, 
that she sent me home more melancholy 
at the comparison of our situations in 
life, than could have arisen from the con- 
sequences of riches or poverty.” 


Such is Mrs. Inchbald’s narrative. 
We remember Mrs. Opie’s informing 
us, a few days after the interview oc- 
curred, that Madame de Staél urged 
and implored our authoress not to 
allow her talents to remain in a state 
of inaction, and to dissipate the melan- 
choly and tedium of her lone condition 
by some literary exertion. Mrs. Inch- 
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bald replied, that, in the retirement of 
her present life, she was presented with 
no materials to excite her fancy or 
employ her pen. On this Madame de 
Stael referred her to the resources of 
her own mind and heart, desiring her 
to paint from herself; stating, with 
rapid warmth of utterance, that such 
was the only model she ever copied 
from, and that Delphine and Corinne 
were entirely taken from herself. When 
this meeting occurred, Mrs. Inchbald 
was in her sixty-first year ; but Madame 
de Staél was extremely impressed by 
that dignity of figure, simplicity of 
manner, and beauty of countenance, 
which age might impair, but never 
could altogether destroy. On Mrs. 
Inchbald’s departure, Madame de Staél 
leant from the window of the drawing- 
room, keeping her in view as long as a 
glimpse of her person could be dis- 
cerned; and then, pressing her hand 
over her eyes, as if to retrace the image 
and impress it permanently on her 
memory, she flung herself back into 
her chair, exclaiming, “ Cette longue 
JSigure maigre que s'est disparue sur le 
pave!” 

All the latter years of Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s life were passed in close at- 
tention to the practical duties, and the 
ceremonial observances of her reli- 
gion, with little intercourse of society, 
except among a few remaining relatives 
and very intimate friends, and without 
any changes to disturb the serenity of 
its calm beyond an occasional change 
of her abode. We had understood 
from, as we thought, no slight autho- 
rity, that one of the last acts of her life 
was to destroy the MS. of her memoirs, 
for which a thousand guineas had been 
offered her; and which she burnt from 
conscientious motives, lest its contents 
should inflict pain on any of the indi- 
viduals, or their relatives, whose con- 
duct or characters she discussed. Mr. 
Boaden, however, has ascribed an ear- 
lier date to this sacrifice of interest to 
principle; and the merit of the action 
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is necessarily greater, as being the effect 
of calm and deliberate consideration 
in the days of health, rather than an 
impulse of strong emotion, and sug- 
gested by the appalling terrors of a 
death-bed. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s last residence was 
a Catholic establishment, at which 
boarders were received, called Ken- 
sington House. Here, early in July 
1821, she felt the commencement of a 
cold, to which she had through life 
been subject; and the rallying powers 
were no longer to be trusted. Her 
appetite had been failing by degrees, 
and she had become indifferent about 
food : she complained, also, of a sore 
throat. On Thursday, the 26th of 
July, we find her noticing in the jour- 
nal, that “ her appetite and sore throat 
were better, but that she felt a sensation 
of fulness and considerable pain all 
day.” On Friday, she was able to 
take her usual walk in the garden. 
Saturday appeared to her a day of 
gloom and cold; and the notice in her 
diary—the last but one —and written 
with an irregular and trembling hand, 
states : “* Went down to dinner; and, 
very ill of cold and fever, could not 
eat, and retired to bed.” The memo- 
randum for Sunday, her last record, 
says, “* Heard Miss Trinder had _ re- 
turned from Windsor. Rose at three, 
for half an hour only.” From that bed 
she rose no more. She expired on 
Wednesday, the 1st of August, in the 
sixty-eighth year of her age, and was 
interred on the following Saturday, in 
the burial-ground at Kensington. 

A monument, with a very unaffected 
and appropriate inscription, has been 
raised to her memory; but the best 
tribute which her friends and executors 
could pay to the departed worth and 
talents of this excellent woman, would 
be a uniform edition of her works, pre- 
ceded by a really well-written account 
of her life, and a collection of her 
inimitable letters. 
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AN ACCOUNT, BY AN EYE-WITNESS, OF THE WRECK OF THE 
‘‘ AMPHITRITE,” 


August 31st and September 1st, 1833, on the Coast of Boulogne. 


‘« And the sea yawn’d around her, like a hell!” 


“J nave seen a shipwreck! No one who has not witnessed such a frightful 
scene can imagine one tenth part of its horrors.” These were the words I used in 
a letter to a friend two days after the disastrous wreck of the Amphitrite on this 
coast; and now all the cireumstances of the case have transpired, and been (as 
people imagine) thoroughly sifted and examined, these words again recur to me, 
as the most expressive of my thoughts and feelings. Inthe circumstances attend- 
ing this dreadful catastrophe, there is much which ought to be widely known—in 
England especially ; much, from which we may gather instruction, and, perhaps, 
become wiser and better men. Therefore it is that I sit down to write an account 
of all I have seen; and I shall be the more careful in what I write, as there has 
been a great deal printed which is utterly untrue ; and the “ foreign correspondents” 
ofsome of our newspapers have written original romances (for lack of intelligence), 
which would suit an account of the wreck of any other vessel quite as well as, or 
better than, that of the Amphitrite. I will notice some of these contradictory 
statements as [ proceed. 

On the night of the 31st of August (Saturday), 1 walked down to the port with 
a friend—no, not walked—my progression cannot have that name; I strained my 
limbs, arms, and legs, and with an effort and difficulty I had not before conceived 
could be required, I slowly advanced to the end ofthe pier. Thousands have 
reason to remember that awful storm! The wind blew most ferociously, drifting 
the sand along with vengeance, and directly in our faces. We held on our hats 
with one hand, and shaded our eyes frequently with the other. Tall men and 
strong men stood still at times, and turned their backs, unable to proceed an inch, 
and holding fast by the railing along one edge of the pier, to prevent their being 
blown over. We at length arrived at the extremity of the pier, where there were 
a dozen or twenty seaman, who seemed on the look out. There was a vessel 
about half a mile along the coast northward. It certainly appeared to us to be 
slowly advancing to port. We spoke to the sailors about it. Some of them said 
nothing in reply, some said it was laying to, but no one seemed in the least 
interested in the matter; and we concluded that, as they must know more of sea 
matters and the nature of the coast than we did, there could be no imminent 
danger for the vessel, especially so near to port as it then was. Little did we 
imagine that those men had been looking at that ship for two hours and a half. 
It was now past seven o’clock, and it had been stranded at half-past five. We 
returned home, satisfied with the answers of the Frenchmen, and feeling that they 
were there waiting for the first symptom of danger. Indeed, but for our own 
inquiries, and but for our making the greatest exertion to use our eyes (while the 
storm was drifting in our faces), we should have known nothing of the matter ; 
for there was not the least thing which we saw or heard in the appearance of the 
sailors which could indicate that any matter of interest or alarm was going on; 
all was as quiet as it could be in such a gale. To this fact—so conclusive 
against the almost incredible inhumanity and cowardice of the men on watch— 
to this fact I and my friend both deposed before Captain Chads, who was ap- 
pointed to investigate the affair by the British government. 

The first frightful intelligence of the wreck was brought to me on Sunday 
morning, before I rose, by the children of the amiable family I am residing with, 
who came flocking to my room with wonder-speaking faces: “ Oh! a ship has 
been wrecked—a convict-ship—to-night, and all on board are drowned !” 
“Then how came you to know it was a convict-ship, if all are drowned ?” 
I replied, more than half suspecting they were playfully attempting to practise 
on my credulity. To this they could make no satisfactory reply, but that “they 
had heard it from their maid.” I too soon, however, found it was almost literally 
true. A ship of 208 tons burden, laden with English female convicts, bound to 
Australia, had been wrecked that night, and three persons only, out of one 
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hundred and thirty, were saved! And that was the ship I had caught a glimpse 
of on the previous evening! 

I was soon at the port. How has this horrible event come to pass? how 
was it possible so near the shore? These and a hundred such questions were 
in every mouth; and what every one asked none could answer. A multitude 
of contradictory stories were afloat, none of which subsequently proved true. 
The prevailing account was, that a French sailor had gone off in a boat to the 
captain of the lost vessel on Saturday evening (Captain Hunter), and offered 
assistance, telling him of his danger ; but that the captain had refused sternly all 
help from shore, saying, that he would land the convicts in New South Wales 
safely or perish. The greater part of this is totally false. One French boat, it is 
true, and only one, put out to sea; and the man soon returned, thinking he had 
done enough to gain a character for bravery, and he propagated this story. The 
three men who were saved denied that the captain refused assistance ; and said, 
that when the boat drew near, one went to the hold for a rope, and on his return 
with one, the boat had turned, and was making again for shore. They added, 
that the captain was not made aware of his danger. Another story was, that the 
captain was insensible, or stupefied with his misfortune, from the moment the 
ship struck. This is also wholly denied by the sailors. These stories, however, 
travelled to England ; and another, too, which made it out that the mate was 
saved : and information of some particulars was given on his pretended evidence, 
when the poor man was drowned ! 

The scene which transpired in the suburbs, where the three men who swam 
ashore (for they saved themselves) were lying, in an exhausted state, was most 
revolting. At about ten o'clock on Sunday morning, while the dead bodies, 
which in the night had been washed up in masses, were being conveyed in carts 
to the hospital, these half-drowned three were beset on every hand with ques- 
tioners of every order. I shall not forget easily the horrid eagerness and haste 
of different persons to get the first information. ‘“ Tell me, sir; I’m the corre- 
spondent of the Standard.” “ And me, sir; I belong to such and such a news- 
paper; and first information is of great importance to our journal.” But I have 
greater horrors to tell. I soon learned from different persons on the spot the 
chief events of that night of woe. In the course of one half hour, no fewer than 
thirty bodies of women had been washed up at the gates of Barry’s Marine Hotel. 
Many of them were warm ; and the greatest humanity and attention were dis- 
played by the people of the hotel, as well as the persons residing there. But 
there was only one surgeon for fifty or more drowned women; and they had no 
apparatus for restoring circulation or communicating warmth—there is no such 
thing, they say, in Boulogne! Very many might have been saved by such means ; 
but nothing was resorted to but warm cloths, warm water, and a few similar 
things. 

By eleven o’clock, no fewer than sixty-three dead women were placed in 
rows, in a long room of the Hospice de St. Louis, in the Rue de l’Hopital. 
It was a scene that might shake the stoutest heart. Among them there was a 
young mother, with her infant clutched in her rigid arms. They were not 
separated : one coffin was allowed to receive them. A great number of them 
were young women, and some fine women, and many would soon have become 
mothers. Two or three hours before, all were alive —all— and thought not even 
of danger; and now the half-naked, and scarcely cold bodies, were lying one inani- 
mate mass—the young with the old—the newly-made mother with her who was 
about to bring forth—and oh, God of mercy! these were thy creatures—-my 
wretched countrywomen! There was a dreary and awful silence in that long 
chamber, broken only by the mumbling voices of the attendant nuns and their 
busy steps; and many were gazing with eyes of heartless curiosity—and some 
with the accustomed air of those to whom it was a matter of business—and some 
were touched with pity. 

I own I cannot repress the indignation I feel at the conduct of the French 
here during this dreadful event. Without dwelling on the cowardice and apathy 
of the sailors, will it be credited, that the prefect (the mayor of the town) was at 
the sea-side, and saw the distress of the Amphitrite on Saturday evening, and 
coolly went home and took his dinner, without adopting any single measure, or 
even giving any orders, for the assistance of the crew ! This is the fact ; and this 
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could not by any possibility be excused or palliated. Indeed, the circumstances 
of the case speak for themselves. The vessel was within hailing distance, and 
the sailors who are saved affirm that the water she was in was not higher than a 
man’s breast. And yet one hundred and twenty-seven souls were lost. Could 
this have occurred on an English coast? ’Tis impossible! I do not hesitate to 
say, that if a French vessel had been wrecked at one of our ports, and we had 
been at deadliest war with France, the crew would have been rescued, and every 
Englishman within call would have been there to offer aid. A dozen Englishmen 
could not have stood on the shore two hours looking on! 

The evidence of the three men who are saved is already before the public. 
One of them, Towsey, is a midshipman, who was working out his passage ; the 
other two are common sailors. The midshipman is about nineteen years of age ; 
and a very good thing is told of him—that he fastened the hair of a young woman 
round his arm, and swam ashore safely with her ; but she died, in a few minutes, 
from exhaustion. It would not be interesting or important to relate again all the 
evidence given by these three men; some things only I shall notice. It was no 
sooner known that this English vessel was wrecked, than some malicious persons 
instantly seized hold of it as a ground of complaint against the British consul, 
that he did not keep a sharp look-out along the sands, on such a stormy night, to 
see if there might not be a British ship in distress! It was even stated as a crime, 
that he did not station men along the coast with lanterns! The absurdity of this 
accusation is now pretty evident; and every one knows how honourably for the 
consul the investigation has terminated which was set on foot by our government. 
But it was feared that some pains had been taken to extract from one of the 
sailors something to falsify his deposition. The facts that rest on this man’s 
deposition only I do not attach much credit to. The sum of the evidence of the 
three men is this, That the captain, finding it impossible to get into port, 
intentionally ran bis vessel ashore, as high up as he could, intending to wait there 
for the tide, which, on rising, he thought would carry him farther in. His error 
appears to be, that he did not immediately disembark his crew, as he had a boat. 
But this error proceeded from his not being aware of the danger of the coast. The 
boat was once lowered, but he thought it would be as well to wait on board till 
the morning. No one on board dreamt of danger; they went down to supper 
quite securely, and then the women, who had been dreadfully sea-sick the whole 
day, got into their berths (which circumstance accounts for their being found 
nearly naked). I do not believe the story that the surgeon’s (Mr. Forrester) wife had 
caused the boat to be put up again, by proudly refusing to go ashore with convicts. 
It rests only on the testimony of the one sailor to whom I have alluded, and is 
much too improbable to be believed on such evidence. The. perfect security felt 
by all on board is a sufficient explanation of the putting up of the boat; the 
lady’s pride cannot be deemed so, certainly. It was about eight o’clock, when 
most of the crew were below, that the vessel was driven over its anchor; and, by 
the tremendous violence of the lashing tempest, the poop was broken off,—ana 
the women’s berths were beneath it,—and in a moment the whole crew were in 
the waves. Even then the sailors on shore put out no boat. It was a ready 
excuse for men who only wanted an excuse, “ Oh, the captain refuses all assist- 
ance!” Still, considering so powerful a wind was blowing directly on shore, it 
is matter of universal astonishment that so few were saved. Many — perhaps 
most — of the bodies when cast up at first were warm, and the apparatus of an 
English Humane Society might have restored them; but they were cruelly 
neglected: the French guard would allow none but the authorised persons to 
convey from the sands the dying women. A French Count affirms that he was 
himself prevented by the officers from saving a woman who grasped him ! 

Will our government say nothing to these things! Are we men ? 

I was standing, or walking about at the sea-side, from eleven o’clock to half- 
past one on the Sunday of the wreck, and the scene there exhibited was revolting 
in the extreme. The lower orders of the French people — mer, women, and 
children—with carts and horses, were there in droves ; many of them walked up 
to their middle into the water, to seize, with a disgusting voracity, the spoils of 
the wreck. This had been going on all night; and the warm bodies were 
stripped for plunder before one thought was bestowed on their restoration. The 
plunder of the wreck, all persons in Boulogne allow to have been most shameless 
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and unfeeling; and the conduct of the people was more like that of folks at a 
fair or merry-making than any thing else. In the afternoon it was low water, 
and the sun came out a little. All Boulogne flocked to the wreck. The Sunday- 
morning scramble for plunder had seemed a matter of earnest business; the after- 
noon seemed like a gala-day. In the evening the theatre was open as usual ! 

The apathy of the French before and during the wreck, and their glee after 
it, form a striking and unequalled contrast. When first I and some others read 
in the papers the stories of the heroic exertions of the “ brave Henet,” or Henney, 
we laughed heartily at the absurdity. What one thing did the mando? This 
is the fellow who told the tale of the “captain refusing all assistance ;” and yet 
our government has sent him over one hundred pounds as a reward! Why ? 
For what? 1 answer, for gross apathy and cowardice; and because our press- 
ridden government was bidden by the newspapers to reward his reported heroism, 
This man, too, (as being the only man who went out to sea to the ship), has re- 
ceived an additional reward out of the subscription made here “ for the shipwrecked 
men, and forthe purpose of buying a life-boat for the port of Boulogne-sur-Mer.” 

If I were to give anecdotes to illustrate the tone of feeling, or rather want of 
feeling — apathy —relative to the wreck, I could fill many pages. I say not this 
so much to charge cruelty (or a love of cruelty) and inhumanity on these people, 
as to exhibit their innate coarseness of soul. Some uttered words of commisera- 
tion for the sufferers; but the talk was generally in another tone. One fellow 
was boasting that the coffins would be made “ at our house ;” another thought 
the vessel ought not to have gone to sea, not being, in his opinion, “ sea-worthy ;” 
and a third put in his judgment, that the underwriters were not, in justice, liable 
to be called on in that case. Such was the talk, mixed with blame of the British 
consul for not doing what they thought his duty, and his only —to look after 
English ships. But I proceed. 

For a long time, the bodies of none but women were washed up by the sea ; 
the surgeon was found on Tuesday, and plundered, of course, as his wife had 
been. The funeral of sixty-three women took place on Monday, the day fol- 
lowing the wreck. They were interred in two trenches, in the Protestant part 
of the cemetery ; but as they were generally young, and had good teeth, the 
nuns, who had charge of them at the hospital, [ am told, allowed (without much 
scruple) the dentists to draw the “ heretic ” teeth, which were too good a prize to 
be lost, and which will probably adorn some Catholic jaws, when cleaned and 
filed by the French dentists. Thus was plunder carried to the last extremity. 

At two o'clock on Monday, the gloomy procession proceeded from the Rue 
l’'1i6pital to the cemetery; the English and French authorities, and the clergy- 
man, going before. The eagerness of the people pressing noisily against the 
cemetery gates before they were opened, was very revolting; nor did they pre- 
serve a very decent silence during the interment. The procession advanced to 
the cemetery by the lower ramparts of the town, the coffins (such as they were) 
borne on wretched carts. The cemetery here is exceedingly well preserved ; it 
is surrounded with iron rails, and planted with trees and flowers, and in the 
Catholic part of it thickly studded with crosses, which have a beautiful effect. 
Indeed, | see not why Protestants should discard the sign of the cross. There 
lie the bodies of my countrywomen, the unhappy convicts of the Amphitrite! 
Let us, with our invaluable church (or, rather, as members of it), join in the 
charitable hope that they are cleansed from their earthly pollution, and shall arise 
to everlasting life. 

P.S.—I ought not to forget to mention the great humanity and generosity of 
Lieut.-Col. Maxwell, in particular, towards the wrecked men. His conduct 
throughout I should be proud to record. The midshipman Towsey he took 
into his house, clothed and fed him, and by his exertions reinstated him in his 
former circumstances, or indeed better. 

Another thing I may add, to account for the falsehood of some of the state- 
ments in the English newspapers. It is well known that most of them copy their 
foreign news from the Standard; and the French correspondent of the Standard 
(one of the few respectable newspapers) is no other than Wilks, the ci-devant 
member for Sudbury, who was so much mixed up in the bubbles of 25. His conduct 
here has beenas obtrusive as might be expected. 
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FIRST SESSION OF THE REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 


Ir is now a matter of grave consequence 
to ascertain what light the first session 
ofthe Reformed Parliament has thrown 
en the great questions of government 
which have so long convulsed Europe, 
how far reform has realised the predic- 
tions of its parents, and what prospects 
the new House of Commons has given 
to the empire. 

The House of Commons was reformed 
on the principle that it ought to follow 
the people, and lead the executive. 
The charge against it was, it had dis- 
regarded the people, and been subser- 
vient to the ministry ; and it was re- 
formed to make it the servant of the 
former, and ruler of the latter. The 
new distribution of elective power and 
destruction of aristocratic influence were 
only means ; the people were to elect 
the House, that it might be identified 
with them in sentiment, and therefore 
of necessity ever ready to obey their 
‘desires; the aristocracy was to lose its 
power, that the House might be placed 
under popular control—that ministers 
might lose the command of the House, 
become subject to its dictation, and be 
enabled to obey it and the people. 

The first points, of course, which 
claim attention, are — Has the House 
been identified in sentiment with, and 
governed by, the people? Has it ruled 
the executive? Have ministers, on 
being liberated from the fetters of the 
aristocracy, duly submitted to its com- 
mands? 

Even in the best constitutional go- 
vernment, it is a leading principle that 
the people shall tax themselves ; that 
through their representatives they shall 
have an exclusive power over the im- 
position and disposal of taxes. It 
naturally seemed certain that, in ac- 
cordance with it, the first step of the 
House would be to harmonise taxation 
with the people’s wishes. 

The call for the removal of the du- 
ties on malt, houses, and windows, 
affected not institutions; and it was 
not the offspring of romance or bad 
feeling. Its practicability was above 
question, and opinion was divided 
amids! authorities on its expediency. 
If the middle classes constitute the 
people, they were nearly unanimous in 
pressing for the abolition of the house 
and window duties; if they and the 
lower ones form the people, both were 


equally unanimous in craving the ex- 
tinction of the malt-duty. The call was 
really a deliberate and a national one, 
and assuming that it was as unwise as 
its warmest opponents represented, it 
still involved nothing destructive, un- 
just, or very injurious. Ifthe people 
ought to be disregarded in a case like 
this, if they ought not to be allowed 
to decide between the highest authori- 
ties, they surely cannot be entitled to 
the smallest share in the management 
of public affairs. The Reformed House 
determined that the obnoxious duties 
should be retained, in despite of both 
their wishes and its own; and, conse- 
quently, that they should not interfere, 
either directly or by representative, in 
such a vital part of government as the 
imposition of taxes. 

In its more revolutionary proceed- 
ings, the House equally arrayed itself 
against popular feeling. Church reform 
was supported by two parties. Those 
whom the Whigs have been accustomed 
to call the people, demanded, to a 
large extent, the demolition of the 
Church, and seizure of her property 
for political uses. The honest reformers 
sought such changes alone as would 
render her more beneficial: they re- 
garded her as a sacred and invaluable 
institution, which, from various causes, 
had become susceptible of amendment; 
and their sole object was to make this 
institution as perfect as possible. To 
both parties the reform adopted by the 
House was alike distasteful ; it refused 
all the essentials insisted on by the 
first, and the second deemed it false in 
principle, and almost worthless in pro- 
vision. Instead of taking as its ground 
the amendment and benefit of the 
church, it was avowedly made to please 
her inveterate enemies; and it began 
with spoliation, which in its nature 
stripped her wholly of right to pro- 
perty, although this was afterwards, 
from necessity but not confession of 
error, abandoned. Professing to pro- 
vide for a better distribution of her 
property, it was silent on the more 
material reforms requisite for making 
such distribution beneficial. Her re- 
forming friends desired to see the bi- 
shops, not cut down in number, but 
rendered more capable; they wished 
for another distribution of her property 
only as a means of giving more useful- 
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ness to her ministers. In their eyes, 
the enlargement of small livings and 
building of churches, by not being 
combined with the extinction of plu- 
ralities, and the other evils exhibited 
in her condition and government, gave 
them sanction and stability. 

The highly revolutionary measure 
for terminating slavery, was not more 
violently declaimed against by the 
friends of the colonies than by their 
opponents. To the body of the people 
it was odious, on account of the burden 
it imposed. 

In regard to the vote by ballot, the 
corn law, the Bank charter, the cur- 
rency, the regulation and employment 
of labour, &c., the House acted in 
direct opposition to popular feeling. 

The fact is thus unquestionable, that 
the reformed House of Commons has 
done any thing rather than represent the 
sentiments of the people; that whether 
the middle, or the lower classes, a part 
of the population or the whole, be 
called the people, it has in almost all 
material matters disobeyed and oppo- 
sed them to an extent wholly without 
example. They found it when unre- 
formed infinitely more sensitive and 
submissive. Whether it has acted 
wisely and properly in regard to the 
public weal, is not the question bef_re 
us. 

Passing to the next point, we find it 
resolved on the extinction, and then 
solely at the minister’s desire resolved 
on the continuance, of the obnoxious 
duties ; and on various leading matters 
it avowedly disregarded both the people 
and its own convictions, to obey the 


ministry. In every question which 
brought ministers and the people 


into collision, it took the side of the 
former, and commonly it could plead 
no better motive than its wish to 
keep them in office. It acted on this 
wish when the people were pouring 
on them execrations from every class 
and quarter. 

The House, instead of ruling, has 
been the menial of the executive, in a 
far greater degree than it was when 
unreformed. 

In regard to the third point, ministers 
have scarcely ever, in either important 
or minor matters, sacrificed their own 
opinions to those of the people or the 
liouse. They have greatly surpassed 
all their predecessors in stubborn arbi- 
trary disobedience to the most steadily 
and loudly expressed desires of the 
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people, even when compliance would 
have comprehended little hazard or dif- 
ficulty. Where they have pretended 
to act in submission to the popu- 
lar will, their measures have differed so 
widely from those called for by the 
people, that they have evidently only 
acted to serve themselves. 

How is this incredible state of things 
to be accounted for? Has the aristo- 
cracy in the gross still its unseemly, 
triumphant bridle in the jaws of the 
House! The latter gives the most un- 
equivocal proofs of the contrary. Do 
knots of boroughmongers yet, through 
oversights and errors in the “ great 
measure,” dictate the executive into 
contempt of the popular will, and place 
the House in its fetters ?- Demonstration 
supplies a negative. Has the House, 
by some inexplicable chance, been filled 
with anti-liberals? Stanch, flinty libe- 
rals, who on their own shewing would 
hunt every Tory out of the empire, form 
its great majority. Has the cabinet 
been gained by Tories, or men still 
more arbitrary? It is possessed by the 
Whigs and Radicals —the “ friends of 
the people” — the ministers who re- 
formed the House on such grounds as 
we have stated. 

Turning to the guilty parties for an 
explanation, the Whig minister pleads 
that the people have sought what was 
impossible, or criminal, or inexpedient ; 
his plea is frequently nothing more than 
inexpediency,—a difference between 
popular opinion and his own. The 
Radical, too, stands mainly on inex- 
pediency ; he has oppused the people, 
simply from preferring his own opinion 
to theirs. The House urges nothing 
better; it has disobeyed the people to 
follow its own judgment, or to keep a 
ministry in being which is in the last 
degree adverse to their demands arbi- 
trary and unpopular. 

We will here ask, could any Tory 
minister, or member of parliament, go 
beyond this? He is always ready to 
obey them when they think as he does, 
and he only opposes them when he 
deems them in error. Oh, but your 
Whig and Radical withstand them for 
their good. The Tory does the same. 
The three may differ as to what will 
benefit them; but this is of no mo- 
ment,—they agree in placing their 
own will above that of the people. 

The Whig minister thus solemnly 
declares, in both word and act, that 
the people ought not to lead the Llouse 
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of Commons, and the latter ought not 
to govern the executive; that, putting 
aside necessity and right, the people 
ought only to be obeyed at his plea- 
sure, and the House ought always to 
disregard them at his wish. The same 
does the Radical. Both manfully 
maintain that the popular will ought 
to be disregarded at their discretion, 
even in things not dangerous or ma- 
terially injurious. 

All this necessarily constitutes, — 1, 
the most explicit confession that the 
Whig and Radical are as incapable as 
the Tory of holding the reins of govern- 
ment under popular dictation ; that no 
government can perform its duty, or 
exist, if the House of Commons be led 
by the people, and command the 
ministry. 

2. Conclusive proof that the doc- 
trines of popular government, with 
which the Whigs and Radicals have 
convulsed and scourged the empire, are 
false, impracticable, and destructive. 

Gathering this from Whig and Ra- 
dical confessions, much more must be 
gathered from the conduct of the House 
of Commons. Before the latter was 
reformed, it was much more attentive 
to popular interests and wishes than it 
now is. ‘The aristocracy no longer 
governs either it or the ministry ; the 
liberal and popular party elected by 
the people is triumphant in it, and ne- 
cessarily possesses the cabinet. This 
party in effect enjoys a tremendous 
power, wholly unknown to, and never 
before seen under, the constitution of 
England ; whatever empty formalities 
may be lacking, it is now deemed quite 
a matter of course, in practice, for the 
ministry to compel the king and peers 
to sanction any thing it and the Com- 
mons may resolve on. Nevertheless, 
the people have less share in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs than they 
ever before had in modern times. Such 
is the very obvious and loudly pro- 
claimed fact ; how is it to be accounted 
for? 

Reform has made the House a com- 
plete party assembly. Divided as the 
people are into parties, it necessarily 
follows, that, in exact proportion to 
their power of election, they elect party 
men only. Reform has cut off that 
considerable part of the House which 
was either bound to be independent by 
the principles of its constituents, or 


enabled to be so by their contempt of 


principles : moreover, it has only bro- 
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ken the chains of the aristocracy to re- 
place them with those of Whiggism or 
Radicalism. Your neutrals—your men 
who judge for themselves, refuse 
pledges, spurn from them every kind 
of fetter, and turn the scale between 
parties, can find none to vote for them. 

The Whig party—no matter how far 
it may be elected by the people—cares 
as little for them as for the peers; it 
can only see and obey the ministry. 
The Radicals, as a whole, cannot gain 
office ; therefore, the next best thing 
for their creed and cupidity is to keep 
the Whigs in it; by this, they may 
severally reach it or its bounty, as well 
as advance their collective power. As 
it is their grand tenet of faith to pro- 
tect the Whig ministry from fall; it is 
of course their grand point of practice 
to support it in danger. If they oppose 
it in detail, they assist it in the aggre- 
gate; if they vote against it on one 
night, its threat of resignation makes 
them vote with it on another, in the 
self-same matter. Thus their separa- 
tion and occasional hostility are nomi- 
nal and worthless; they are really as 
much its slaves as the Whig party. 

If the name democratic government 
mean a government which will hate, 
disregard, and enslave the aristocracy, 
it can easily exist: we see and feel 
one at this moment in England. But 
if it mean a government which will 
obey the body of the people, it is in 
nature an utter impossibility. A go- 
vernment, whether it consist of demo- 
crats or aristocrats, has its own private 
interests to provide for, which perpe- 
tually clash with popular feeling ; it 
has duties to perform, which do the 
same, if it pay any regard to them. 
Your most furious democrat when in 
office will, like any other man, rule 
and be careful of his own profit; and, 
in the main, he can as little harmonise 
this with obedience to the people as 
any other man. Public affairs, to a 
great extent, know no aristocratic and 
democratic distinctions, and will be 
managed in a similar manner by every 
kind of ruler. 

The clamour of our own democrats 
for the practical extinction of the aris- 
tocracy, and transfer of its power to the 
people, really relates alone to the fa- 
bric, the shape and person of the go- 
vernment, but not to its general pro- 
ceedings. You must build your house 
in such a manner; you must have a 
wall here and a door there—in one part 
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a drawing-room, in another a scullery ; 
but, then, you must not occupy it 
yourself, you must only let it to certain 
tenants, and you must neither draw 
more rent from it nor interfere more 
with these tenants than you would do 
if it were built on a plan, and let to 
occupiers, wholly different. The con- 
struction of government is to be such 
that the people, but not the peers, may 
select its functionaries; and the latter 
may be democrats, but not aristocrats. 
This is all; the people are to be just 
as much excluded from holding and 
using the reins of power as they would 
be under aristocratic institutions and 
rulers. Mr. Hume stickles prodi- 
giously for permitting them to govern ; 
but will he allow them to do so in 
respect of the police, the truck-system, 
and sundry other matters? No; he 
differs as widely from them as any 
Tory ; and where he does so, he will 
have them coerced into implicit obe- 
dience to his government.* Does Mr. 
O'Connell bow to their authority in 
giving poor-laws, and various other 
benefits, to Ireland? No; he must 
govern in such things, and nct the 
people. Men like these only seek to 
give the latter power to make them- 
selves the government; the people are 
to be enabled to do nothing more than 
give them the House of Commons, 
cabinet, and exclusive management of 
public affairs. 

Hlere is your democratic government 
at issue with the people on almost 
every national question. If no pro- 
perty-tax were substituted for the du- 
ties on malt, houses, and windows, 
their abolition would benefit the rich 
far more than the poor; and such sub- 
stitution would evidently give the rich 
almost as much as it would take from 
them. Lord Althorp resists the people 
from no affection for the aristocracy ; 
he must make income cover expendi- 
ture, keep himself in office, consult his 
ease, and do what his capacity will 
permit. He resists them as his only 
means of preserving power and per- 
forming what it requires from him ; 
and any democrat would do the same. 
The emoluments and offices of the 
church are enjoyed by the people as well 
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as by the aristocracy, and an applica- 
tion of her wealth to the reduction of 
taxes would benefit the upper classes 
principally. Politically, she adds little 
to the power of the aristocracy, and in 
Whig hands she will soon subtract 
from it: she is chiefly valuable to the 
ministry in creating support and pro- 
viding for connexions. The corn-law 
is a matter of business and property, 
not of rank. The aristocracy is with 
the people on the questions for regu- 
lating and employing labour, and it has 
nothing to do with the Police. The 


. ballot relates only to the choice, and 


not to the command, of the legislation. 

In the few concessions which this 
government professes to make to the 
people, it differs from them very widely 
in both plan and proposed effect. By 
sense of duty, or personal and party 
interests, or opinion and pledge, or in- 
ability to do what they demand, it is 
impelled to pay as little regard to them 
as they would receive from any aristo- 
cratic one. 

If the government consisted exclu- 
sively of such men as Mr. Hume and 
Mr. O’Connell, what would be their 
conduct? They would carry the ballot 
and similar questions, but they would 
do so manifestly for their own private 
gain. Assuming that the country ought 
to pay its just debts, Mr. Hume would 
be what Lord Althorp is, touching in- 
clination and means for abolishing and 
changing taxes. He would stubbornly 
disobey the people in regard to the 
Police, paying labour with goods, free- 
trade, establishing a minimum of wages, 
limiting hours of labour, &ec. &e. If 
Mr. O’Connell’s church were the esta- 
blished one, he would sacrifice the 
people to her so far, that he would 
make her a tyrant over their political 
opinions and privileges: in other mat- 
ters he would differ from them about 
as widely as Mr. Hume. Putting out 
of view what relates to the power of 
selecting functionaries, these indivi- 
duals are much more at variance with 
them, on the leading questions of the 
moment, than the Tories and aristo- 
cracy. 

If we consult history, we find that 
the Whigs generally differed much 





* In 1827, on one of the debates on the Canning ministry, Sir John (then Mr.) 
Hobhouse declared, that if Parliamentary Reform would prevent Catholic E manci- 


pation, then he would be against Parliamentary Reform; that if the v 


voice of the 


people in that house would ‘be aguinst (what he deemed) an act of justice, then he 


would be against bending to the voice of the people. 
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more from the people on policy and 
measures, than the king and aristo- 
cracy. They were so far from sup- 
porting their opinions, that they fiercely 
opposed them; they maintained a de- 
termined struggle against permitting 
public affairs to be managed according 
to the people’s wishes. They gained 
office mainly by agreeing with the 
people on a question of fabric and the 
choice of functionaries, because it was 
calculated to give them the supremacy ; 
while they differed from them on most 
questions of management. If we look 
abroad, we find the liberal or demo- 
cratic party is the same every where ; 
all its professions of giving power to 
the people really mean the giving it to 
itself. The middle or lower classes 
are to have the power, solely because 
they alone will give the use of it to 
the Whig, Radical, or Liberal; but it 
is only to be one of selection. It is to 
be no more than a limited privilege to 
make the Whig, Radical, or Liberal 
an unlimited ruler. It is at this mo- 
ment, as it ever is, the common com- 
plaint of the party in every nation, that 
the people differ from it in essentials. 
There may be some harmony (and it is 
mingled with much dissension) touch- 
ing form of government; but there is 
variance throughout in regard to the 
great ends of form—ihe principles and 
acts of government. In this country, 
the Whigs and Radicals differ from 
the people on most leading questions. 
The Liberals in France avow that they 
are at issue with the people in respect 
of both form and measures; and in 
Spain, Portugal, and every other state, 
they proclaim that popular feeling is 
against their general policy. Their 
principles for governing agriculture 
and trade, colonies, religious establish- 
ments, and national affairs in general, 
have every where to encounter what 
they call popular ignorance and preju- 
dice; but which, at any rate, must be 
popular beliefand wish. In all nations 
this party seeks the sovereignty, that it 
may exercise it according to its own 
opinions, and in equal scorn and vio- 
lation of those of the people. 

Thus the Whigs and Radicals form 
the great majority of the House of 
Commons ; because they do so, and 
are bound together by party feeling, 
they possess the cabinet; because they 
do this, they practically merge the 
House in the executive ; because they 
are ministers, they have interests, opi- 
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nions, and incapabilities, flatly opposed 
to the wishes of the people, and they 
disregard such wishes. To some, the 
following deductions may appear not 
very erroneous: Because the people, 
in the multitude, elect the House, it is 
independent of them, disregards them, 
opposes them, and is the slave of the 
ministry; because they elect it, the 
House has virtually no existence save 
in the executive. 

The very obvious fact that, in pro- 
portion as the House may be elected 
by mere number of population, one of 
its parties will preponderate, forms the 
corner-stone of the reformers. We will 
give the vote, they say, as far as pos- 
sible to the people at large, in order to 
make their party irresistible. When 
it is apparent to all, that the heads of 
this irresistible party must of necessity 
be the ministers, and will be implicitly 
followed by it, none ought to be igno- 
rant that its irresistibility must make 
the House the menial of the executive. 
The reformers, however, intend by 
creating it to make the executive the 
menial of the House. If farther illus- 
tration of their egregious error be re- 
quisite, it may be found here; after 
carrying reform, to enable the House 
to dictate to the ministry, they made 
it matter of boundless boast that the 
general election had given ministers a 
triumphant majority ; or, in other words, 
complete command of the House. 

These great truths are established by 
what we have stated : 

1. The House of Commons must be 
worthless as a deliberative, legislative 
institution — must be useless as a check 
on, and nothing better than the instru- 
ment of, the executive—if the power 
to elect it be vested actually or prac- 
tically in the people at large, without 
reference to class and interest. We 
need not shew how this bears on the 
ballot question. 

2. The doctrine that rulers chosen 
exclusively by, and from, the people 
will necessarily be more obedient to 
them than different ones, is utterly 
baseless. 

3. Not only is the aristocrat as free 
in opinion, interest, and party, to obey 
the people as the democrat, but the 
aristocracy is much more united with 
them in interest and opinion than those 
who call themselves the champions and 
leaders of democracy. 

The House of Commons, then, in 
being exempted by reform from aristo- 
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cratic, has not been placed under de- 
mocratic, control; it has only been 
subjected to the control of the execu- 
tive. Thoroughly democratic in spirit 
and act, so far as concerns the king 
and peers, it still equals any despotism 
in disregard of popular desires. It is 
proper to inquire for what purposes its 
independence of the community and 
subserviency to ministers are used. 

A worthy servant will often, by 
opinion and advice, without any breach 
of obedience, influence his master to 
right conduct; but no such merit be- 
longs to the reformed House of Com- 
mons. ‘The latter, in its servitude, 
throws the weight of its influence into 
the scale of evil. Does it advise mi- 
nisters to submit to limitation—to 
respect institutions and laws! Does 
it shew reluctance to such service as 
will make them tyrants in act as well 
as power, and destroy institutions and 
laws? Their difficulty with it is, to 
prevent it from dragging them into 
abuse of power—from pushing them 
too far in change and destruction. 
When they wish to overthrow and 
alter, they have an overwhelming ma- 
jority; when they wish to preserve, 
they are well-nigh outvoted ; its zeal 
in their support is the warmest when 
they seek to do what is unlawful and 
unjust. It not only stimulates, instead 
of restraining them, but it labours to 
free them from restraint in every other 
quarter. On every occasion it manifests 
a readiness to aid them in compelling 
the king and peers to sanction whatever 
they may think fit, and disabling both 
for dissenting from them. 

On turning our eyes to discover what 
kind of institutions the House in one 
way or another gives us, we find in the 
first place a ministry clothed with des- 
potic power to assail laws and institu- 
tions, destroy what gives protection 
and equality to the weak, and injure 
and oppress the minority. It has the 
House of Commons at its nod, and the 
king and house of peers under its feet. 
If it be limited, it is only from obe- 
dience to lawful limitation. 

Have we a House of Commons inde- 
pendent and jealous of the executive, 
—watchful over the constitution,— the 
guardian of the laws,—acting impar- 
tially between the conflicting interests 
and divisions of the community, the 
few and the many, the feeble and the 
potent,—and paying due respect and 
submission to the rights of the other 
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parts of the government? Let the 
conduct of the House furnish reply. 

Have we a king able to observe his 
oaths and discharge the duties imposed 
on him by his office,—able to hold the 
balance between parties, change his 
ministers for improper conduct, pre- 
vent them from making such destruc- 
tion and change as he deems unjust 
and pernicious, defend the rights of 
the House of Peers, keep the different 
parts of government in due connexion, 
operate in the executive as a restraint 
where other restraints fail, and attend 
to the interests and wishes of his peo- 
ple? Who will venture to reply in 
the affirmative ? 

Have we a House of Peers endowed 
with power to revise the more import- 
ant proceedings of the Llouse of Com- 
mons, reject the measures of the exe- 
cutive, support the sovereign in the ex- 
ercise of his rights, preserve the consti- 
tution and laws from inroad, and defend 
the aristocratic part of our system, on 
which hang not only the privileges and 
fortunes of the more wealthy classes, 
but limited government and of course 
national freedom? We have one which 
on important matters is vilified and in- 
timidated from the exercise of judg- 
ment and power, which is proclaimed 
to be, on the score of duty, the servant 
of the executive and House of Com- 
mons. 

Have we the laws of our fathers 
which maintain the division of power 
and equality of privilege, protect our 
rights and property, guard from each 
other the hostile parts of the popula- 
tion, and defend our constitution of 
King, Lords, and Commons? They are 
destroyed or under sentence. 

All this flows from the conduct of 
the House of Commons; and now let 
us look at its motives and views. 

The Whigs and Radicals form its 
great majority, and necessarily give it 
word and action. The former have 
long made hostility to the influence 
of the sovereign and aristocracy a lead- 
ing part of their creed. They have 
held that both are naturally foes to the 
interests, and ought to be controlled 
by the friends, of the people,— that is, 
by the Whig party. By tenet and as- 
sault, they have so far gained the en- 
mity of both, that they must have them 
in fetters to possess office. The con- 


stitutional powers and liberties of the 
king and peers form really the exclusion 
of Whigs from the cabinet. 


They are 
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evidently actuated by party animosity 
and profit. 

The church, in like manner, has long 
been assailed by the Whigs as a party 
foe. Relying to a great extent on the 
Catholics and other Dissenters for sup- 
port, and acting as their organs, it has 
been a leading matter with them to 
weaken and disgrace her to the utmost, 
for the sake of their own power and re- 
putation. They have assisted her rivals 
in every contest, and treated her po- 
litical being, in regard to connexion, 
balance, act, and nature, as highly mis- 
chievous. Having driven her, in self- 
defence, to the side of their opponents, 
they have a deep party interest in in- 
juring her. 

The Radicals can only triumph 
through the bondage or extinction of 
king, aristocracy, aud church; and, 
independently of this, they depend on 
war against them for the bread of po- 
litical life. 

Amidst the astounding uproar for 
reforms, we perceive that party profit 
is the great object of each. This insti- 
tution favours the aristocracy or church, 
therefore it must fall; that law aids 
the Tories, therefore it must be an- 
nulled ; this system strengthens the 
Tory part of the community, therefore 
itis a bad one; that regulation is at 
variance with Whig or Radical faith, 
therefore it must perish. No import- 
ant reform, unconnected with party 
feeling, and intended solely for public 
good, is mentioned. If party power 
do not prompt the projected reform, 
party creed does; it must not, at any 
rate, take place to establish the doc- 
trines of Whiggism and Radicalism. 

Is there any man so brainless as to 
seriously believe that the Whigs and 
Radicals seek only the good of the 
empire, when they deprive the king of 
his sceptre, virtually extinguish the 
House of Peers and aristocracy, take 
from the church her property, function- 
aries, and influence, ransack corpora- 
tions, propose the vote by ballot, assail 
the landed interest, &c. &c.? or that in 
their divisions on commercial, colonial, 
and other laws, they are guided by dis- 
passionate inquiry and impartial judg- 
ment? There is no such man even 
in this crazy nation. It must be ob- 
served, that they practically form the 
House of Commons, and are in it ex- 
actly what they are out of it. Pre- 
viously to these unhappy times, the 
prevailing party held sacred at least 
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leading institutions and fundamental 
laws ; it was content to act under 
them — to submit to them conditions 
and restrictions. The line was strongly 
drawn between the general system of 
government and the circumstances of 
the population; while all serious 
change touching the former was re- 
sisted, any reforms and alterations cal- 
culated to better the latter were rea- 
dily consented to. We now see the 
reverse. 

Our prospects, then, are these : 

A House of Commons, in its majo- 
rity, at variance on all important mat- 
ters with the sovereign and House of 
Peers ; always ready to make both, by 
sheer usurpation and tyranny, obey 
the ministry and itself; perfectly under 
the command of ministers in every 
thing relating to their private benefit 
and lawless power; filled with bitter 
party and personal animosity towards 
the better classes; regardless of the 
people’s wishes; ever struggling to 
change laws and institutions, for the 
purpose of giving despotic power to an 
arbitrary faction equally hostile to the 
aristocracy and democracy ; anxious, by 
pretended reforms, to exclude the peo- 
ple as much as the nobility from the 
management of public affairs ; inimical 
to real reforms; acting from party im- 
pulse, and regularly sacrificing national 
to party interests. 

A sovereign and House of Peers in- 
capable of discharging their defensive 
and preserving duties, or being other 
in weighty things than the instruments 
of the ministry and House of Commons. 

A pretended democratic government, 
but real lawless tyranny, disregarding 
all classes alike. 

An executive and legislative divided 
against each other, and the parents of 
discontents and convulsion. 

A ministry having interests hotly at 
war with those of the empire ; depend- 
ent on hostility to laws and institutions, 
rage for change, and popular disaffec- 
tion; standing on the support of the 
disloyal and opposition of the better 
portions of society ; incited to lead one 
part of the population in a ruinous cru- 
sade against the other, keep the branches 
of the constitution in separation and 
strife, manage public aflairs for the 
gain of faction, and only restrained 
from contrary conduct. 

The Whig cannot remain where he 
is; he must soon either resign office, 
or concede the material points de- 
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manded by the Radicals. If he can 
now deal with the latter as he thinks 
fit in Parliament, his opposition to 
them is destroying his feeble party out 
of it; and this will extort the concession. 
With him in office, urged by the House 
of Commons, and impelled by interest, 
we shall have a series of farther changes, 
which will speedily convert what is yet 
prospect into possession. Provided he 
will remove the impediments to the 
fatal consummation, he may aggrandise 
himself, and tyrannise to any extent— 
do whatever he pleases; and he will 
not lose the dazzling bargain. 

The aristocratic balance is now, in so 
far as concerns the House of Commons, 
cast out of our system; this House not 
only excludes it, but seeks its utter 
extinction. If it be in any degree to 
remain for purposes of defence and re- 
straint, it must be found in the effective 
independence of the House of Peers. 
The latter will soon be called on to 
join in destroying what is left of the 
influence of the better classes,— to take 
its own existence by submitting, against 
conscience, to the commands of the 
ministry and House of Commons, or 
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maintain with them continual conflict. 
Boroughs are gone, the church and 
corporations in their political character 
must follow, and the dependent must 
be sent after them by the ballot, that 
the sovereignty of Radical Unions may 
revel in boundless liberty. The House 
has not in itself the independence re- 
quired for successful resistance. 

Should the king be willing to inter- 
pose, he has not, unaided, tle means 
to do so. 

Is there then no hope? We know 
not; but if there be, it evidently lies 
with the Tories,—we speak of their 
power, and not inclination. The only 
resource of the peers now is, an oppo- 
sition to direct their path, give them a 
powerful party in both the House of 
Commons and country, and render ef- 
fective their means of protection. They 
may stand against a House of Com- 
mons divided and clearly right in its 
minority ; but not ifthey appear as one 
estate of the realm resisting unaided 
the other two. Without an opposition, 
the king can neither change nor disobey 
his ministers. 





THE ARCANA OF FREEMASONRY. 


Tue subject of Freemasonry is one of great interest, as well as curiosity. A 
correspondent has sent us two or three papers on the subject, to which, 


although not written in the style of which we most approve, we design to 
give insertion. Their matter is for the most part good, but it is on account 
of the comparative novelty of the attempt at masonic illustration, that we 


principally recommend them to the readers of Recina. 


With this intro- 


duction we leave them to the public, under the protection of the author's 


In introducing the subject of Free- 
masonry to the uninitiate reader, it is 
fit that he should be instructed that it 
is one of the first masonic axioms, that 
God’s divine inspirations and Nature’s 
congenial instructions, as exhibited by 
the Heaven-initiated writers of sacred 
Scripture, have ever been acknowledged 
by good and wise men as the soundest 
foundation of spiritual philosophy, and 
the most perfect model of human litera- 
ture; as also, that other writings are 
good only so far as they harmonise 
with the spirit of the Bible—other sys- 
tems only so far as they accord with 
its principles. Around it, as the lumi- 
nous centre of revealed truth, do all 


own title, though somewhat quaint, viz. 


ALIBENISTICS; OR, FREEMASONIC PHILOSOPHEMES. 


such emanations of natural truth con- 
gregate; they share its glory, and aug- 
ment its splendour. 

But beside the principles of divine 
truth so solemnly revealed in Scripture, 
we have the examples of divine truth 
illustriously displayed in all its per- 
fections ; for such a model of all per- 
fection was necessary to complete and 
establish the exquisite scheme of re- 
storation among fallen intelligences. 
The eternal Logos has ever been con- 
sidered by the initiated as such a mo- 
del, with regard to all lapsed souls, 
and the original prototype of that 
Adam, who, having been created in 
his likeness, fell into idolatry of the 
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physical and material. This doctrine 
is admirably developed by Origen and 
Ramsay, Alibenistic philosophers. 

Christianity, in its broad and philo- 
sophic intendment, is therefore as old 
as the creation. The chief Corner-stone 
was laid with the foundation of the 
world ; by faith in the perfection where- 
ofthe Christo-masonic patriarchs walked 
of old, and by sight thereof have his 
followers continued to walk in the same 
silent exultation. 

Our eternal Redeemer’s human cha- 
racter, which lends to revelation such 
vital and inspiring efficacy, was admi- 
rably well adapted for such a universal 
model. It embraced in its might and 
indefinable circumference all those 
divinest and grandest elements of our 
nature, in which every heart partici- 
pates and eagerly sympathises; it was 
placed in such a diversified variety of 
trying and hazardous positions, that 
all men find the essence of their own 
circumstances analogous to his; and 
his discourses have that profound and 
general, yet searching and individual 
interest, which so well became the ce- 
lestial teacher of the human race. 

This universal applicability of the 
Messiah’s character to all times and 
all nations, to every form of elevating 
or depressing experience, has been stri- 
kingly remarked by the Christian ge- 
nius of the new world — Channing. 
“ How,” says he, in his golden sermon 
on the evidences of Christianity, “how 
is the character of Christ to be ex- 
plained on the principles of human 
nature? We are immediately struck 
with this peculiarity in the author of 
Christianity, that while all other men 
are formed in a measure by the spirit 
of their age, we can discover in Jesus 
no impression of the period in which 
he lived. We know with considerable 
accuracy the state of society, the modes 
of thinking, the hopes and expectations 
of the country in which Jesus was born 
and grew up; and he is as free from 
them, and as exalted above them, as 
ifhe had lived in another world, with 
every sense shut on the objects around 
him. His character has in it nothing 
local or temporary; it can be explained 
by no argument of human experience. 
His history shews him to us a solitary 
being, living for purposes which none 
but himself comprehended, and en- 
joying not so much as the sympathy 
of a single mind.” 

Such are the indestructible founda- 
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tions of precept and example that God 
hath vouchsafed to man; and other 
foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid already, even Jesus 
Christ. But as the character of our 
Saviour, from its very universality of 
perfection, applies rather to generals 
than to particulars ; therefore hath God 
been pleased, at divers times and in 
various countries, to raise up distin- 
guished individuals, by whom our Sa- 
viour’s general characteristics have 
been admirably and illustriously ap- 
plied to particular circumstances and 
peculiar experiences. 

The benevolence of thus raising up 
greatly gifted men to be the enlighten- 
ers of their fellows, is felt by all. The 
minds ofall are at first in love with 
truth, because they know oracularly 
and feel instinctively that “ God is 
truth ;” that his Spirit is the spirit of 
truth ; and that as all minds aborigi- 
nally sprung from his truth, so can 
they be nourished only by his truth, 
their proper and congenial element, 
into that perfect assimilation to the 
divine nature, that fulness of the stature 
of their Redeemer, wherein all mental 
perfection and glory and happiness 
essentially consist, and which is the 
sole final cause and true resting-place 
of all thinking intelligences. 

Now many a man, who hath well 
apprehended in the beginning the 
divine principles of truth, would have 
been overwhelmed by their abstract 
vastness, or perplexed by the compli- 
cate variety, or overthrown by their 
seeming opposition, but that he hap- 
pily discovered in the character of some 
saint, or sage, or philosopher, a charac- 
ter so congenial to his own intrinsi- 
cally and parallel circumstantiality, in 
which the truth he had well nigh de- 
spaired of was so finely imaged and 
exhibited, that the single recollection 
of that character in its vital unity did 
more to establish his own, and more 
to perfect it, than long seasons of meta- 
physical research, however sincere and 
anxious, could otherwise have achieved. 
And may it not be true, on the other 
hand, that the general oblivion of such 
models of the best and wisest is one 
main cause of the secularity, insin- 
cerity, and frivolity of too many of the 
moderns ? 

In the spirit of the “ mighty dead,” 
the great ones of the earth, that seem 
ever and anon to look down through 
the clouds of this murky atmosphere, 
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and to beckon us heavenward, nothing 
strikes nore keenly, in our conviction, 
than that passion for divine truth which 
burned unquenchably within them. 
With what hallowed devotion they 
worshipped it, with what intense aspi- 
ration they loved it, we must remember 
but too painfully, when we converse 
with men as they are, and read the 
writings they applaud. 

Yes—it must be so! The first and 
noblest object to which the ambition 
of man can aspire is the discovery and 
propagation of truth, on which the feli- 
city of all created thinkers absolutely 
depends; and, fortunately, the glory 
of its discovery is nothing superior to 
the joy of its communication. And 
therefore have the finest and freest 
souls, that have caught the brightest 
glimpses of truth’s eternal radiation, 
ever most earnestly sought to lead 
their brethren and kindred to the same 
difficult and solitary height from which 
they themselves first witnessed the 
dawnings of the prophetic dayspring. 

How many illustrious names, how- 
ever venerable, have from time’s eldest 
records sought out with indefatigable 
assiduity the relics of divinest wisdom ! 
Ifow often beneath her charmed inspi- 
rations they wandered forth, exulting 
over the boundless fields of metaphy- 
sical and physical science—endeavour- 
ing by the things that are manifest to 
retrace the hidden Divinity —to look 
through nature up to nature’s God. 
And if happily they discovered some 
strange and stirring indications of the 
Almighty’s elaborating hand, or some 
bright testimony of his vivifying, though 
impalpable Spirit, have they not has- 
tened with glowing hearts, and souls 
overcharged with adoration, to whisper 
the mystery in secret, or to proclaim 
the marvel to the world ? 

The antiquity of such Alibenistic 
characters is clear from Genesis, in 
which it is openly stated that the abo- 
riginal races of just men distinguished 
themselves by this very title, Alibenim, 
theogonists, or God’s sons, from the 
atheistical Sathanists, or evil-seekers. 
That there has ever existed such a 
class of freemasonic characters, is no 
idle or fantastic speculation. The very 
name indicates their unity with the 
Alibenists ; for the term free is signi- 
ficant of God’s free Spirit; and from 
ben, which signifies equally a son, and 
edification, and building, are the mixed 
meanings of mason derivable. If we 
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would believe immemorial tradition, 
we shall conclude that there has 
actually obtained an almost unbroken 
succession of such worthies in the 
perpetual history, ecclesiastical and 
civil. This is universally agreed on 
by freemasonic authorities, as Hutch- 
inson, Smith, Farnough, Calcott, Lau- 
rie, Ashe, and many others. 

The all-involving truth of the Deity’s 
universal paternity and vivification, and 
of the sole method of mental regenera- 
tion, was preserved as the choicest 
jewel of wisdom by all the fathers of 
antiquity. The Heaven-inspired writers 
of the sacred Scriptures are all reple- 
nished with its kindling influences: 
the wisest of the Gentile priests and 
philosophers are gradually initiated 
into the same mysteries. 

The initiati called themselves Theo- 
panphilists, those who believed in the 
universal exhibition of the Divinity in 
characters of love; and Mesouranists, 
those who considered God’s throne the 
centre of all being, as the sun is the 
centre of all light. Their science was 
denominated lux, or splendour; for 
they continually meditated on that 
light—that true light which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into the world, 
and whose inspiring presence was visibly 
manifested in the gospel dispensation. 

Such were the Mesouranists of pri- 
mitive times, “ from whom,” says Oli- 
ver, the best present writer on Free- 
masonry, “‘ the Freemasons first derived 
their name. Christianity,” says this 
admirable champion of the freemasonic 
verity against the secular sneerings of 
masonistic pretenders—* Christianity, 
or the system of salvation through the 
atonement of a crucified Mediator, was 
the main pillar of Freemasonry ever 
since the fall.” 

Their present name still preserves 
this original idea of such divine prin- 
ciples continually edifying and build- 
ing up the lapsed soul for immortality. 
For the Hebrew word Makén signifies 
machining ; and the same word is 
applied to the same idea in all deri- 
vative languages more or less corrupt. 
‘The great principle of ancient ma- 
sonry,’’ he continues, ‘ was to preserve 
alive the true knowledge of God, and 
the great idea of the atonement for sin, 
still realised on the master’s initiation.” 

To sum up this freemasonic idea of 
the fall, and the sole method of coun- 
teracting its consequences: “ The di- 
vinest agencies of wisdom aud love 
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have taught us, that as all intellectual 
and sentimental power was originally 
subservient to God’s conscientious and 
spiritual service, and that our fall was 
occasioned by their unnatural divorce- 
ment and physical idolatrising — so 
those agencies have instructed us how, 
by emulating them in resacrificing our 
intellects and feelings in this lapsed 
state, so prone to all manner of mate- 
riality, to our godlike conscience of 
moral veneration and piety, the soul is 
to be regenerated in healthfulness, and 
the grief-worn earth reparadised.”’ 

We have been the more particular 
in stating this freemasonic first prin- 
ciple clearly, as a knowledge of divine 
elements is a condition precedent to 
all subordinate knowledge. When we 
are initiated into the essential of these 
high metaphysics, we descend with the 
ease of an all-embracing intelligence to 
their multiform manifestations in physi- 
cal doctrine ; but without their spiritual 
illumination, all dependent sciences 
appear dark, intricate, and unconnected. 
This transcendental theory of morals is 
the chief glory of revelation ; it is this 
which makes freemasonic philosophy 
superior to all its competitors. 

This introductory chapter is not the 
place for entering minutely into the 
history of freemasonic philosophy : we 
shall content ourselves with a rapid 
survey of its leading relations. 

On the principles abovementioned 
the whole system of Freemasonry, and 
freemasonic institution and education, 
is essentially dependent; and when 
followed out, as all true or free masons 
endeavour to follow it, produces the 
grandest moral effects. If we were 
asked what has ever distinguished 
true or free masons in all ages and 
nations from other men, we would re- 
ply, “ their Theo-Christian spirituality 
—the vast predominance they allow to 
metaphysical agencies and operations, 
as opposed to the atheistic and un- 
Christian secularity equally apparent 
in the unitiated profane.” A splendid 
illustration of this confession will be 
found in the intellectual system of Cud- 
worth. 

These are the men who most assi- 
duously contemplate the paternal Di- 
vinity in all his inspiring words and 
manifesting works—who by meditating 
the beneficent displays of his moral, 
and intellectual, and amiable attributes, 
seek most sedulously to improve their 
own. They know that divine truth, 
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from which all minds originally sprung, 
is that sole spiritual food which endues 
them with eternal vitality—that ele- 
mental bread of heaven, which exalts 
us into growing assimilation with our 
all-comprehending Father, and that 
fulness of the stature of his filial 
incarnation in which reposes the per- 
fection of celestial philosophy. 

And they not only cultivate the con- 
scientious and moral attributes that are 
ever quickening within us and germi- 
nating, but the intellectual and affec- 
tionate also. They feel that these, 
though placed in subservient obedience 
to the former, have yet a peculiar im- 
portancy. Conscious veneration is 
essential, central, and solitary: it 
occupies, as it were, the innermost 
penetralia of the soul, and in their 
sable abysses holds converse with in- 
visible agencies, and thence utters forth 
the oracles which direct the mystic 
springs of character. But intelligence 
and love are sociable spirits, ever 
emanating, expatiating, and commu- 
nicating. 

The Spirit of Love, especially, is she 
not that maternal and nursing genius 
which most pervades the whole machi- 
nery of visible nature—which attracts 
all creatures to their common centre 
and to each other—which forms the 
universal medium of correspondence, 
and which, from its peculiar intimacy 
with physical operations, is most im- 
mediately connected with all piety and 
virtue ? 

And, therefore, while we receive as 
a doctrine, that “to know God is 
eternal life,” we receive as a command, 
“Thou shalt love God with all thy 
heart, mind, and strength, and thy 
neighbour as thyself.” The first is 
common to all spirits: the haughty 
angels, who kept not their first estate, 
still keep in unextinguishable conscience 
God’s knowledge and his fear—the 
demons also believe and tremble. The 
second can only exist in innocent or in 
penitent beings ; for love is the fulfilling 
of the law, and they to whom much is 
forgiven love much. 

This beautiful philosophy of love is 
one of the primary foundations of free- 
masonic doctrine. Preston, a standard 
writer on Freemasonry, thus expresses 
our argument: “ Besides all the pleas- 
ing prospects which every where sur- 
round us, and with which our senses 
are every moment gratified—besides 
the symmetry, good order, and propor- 
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tion, which appear in all the works of 
creation,— something further attracts 
the reflecting mind, and draws its 
attention nearer to the Divinity. It is 
the universal harmony and affection that 
prevail among the different species of 
beings of every rank and denomination. 
When we extend our ideas, we shall 
find that the innate principle of friend- 
ship increases in proportion to the ex- 
tension of our intellectual faculties ; 
and the only criterion by which a 
judgment can be formed respecting 
the superiority of one part of the 
animal creation above another, is by 
observing the degrees of kindness and 
good-nature in which it excels. 

Another freemasonic writer confirms 
our remarks. ‘ Masonry,” says the 
author of the Introduction, “ both in 
its moral and secular departments, 
awakens all the noblest faculties of the 
soul—pointing out its high origin and 
destination—holding up universal hap- 
piness as the crown of the race set 
before us—and giving those faculties 
their full foree and operation in culti- 
vating the means of winning and wear- 
ing that crown. It not only points out 
the way to immortality, but furnishes 
the mind with the viands of refresh- 
ment on the way that leads us to the 
victory. In fine, masonry tends to 
restore man to that semblance he in 
Eden fell from, and his complete 
dominion over all beneath the sun. 
Nor need we wonder at its being the 
glory of ancient and modern times, 
the only human institution that ever 
surviveth the shocks of ignorance and 
opposition, when we reflect that it is 
founded on the firm and broad basis 
of reverence and love to the Supreme, 
loyalty to the powers that he hath set 
in authority over us, and good-will to 
the whole human race.” 

Such Scriptural principles of Free- 
masonry, confirmed by immemorial 
credence and tradition, are so amply 
discussed in freemasonic literature, 
that brightest commentary on revela- 
tion and nature, that we will linger no 
longer upon them, but turn us to history. 

The history of Freemasonry being, 
in fact, the history of the gradual pro- 
gression of devotion and philosophy in 
the youth, maturity, and declension of 
our planet’s millenary circle, is in- 
tensely interesting to the philosophic 
mind, as the ages of the one have a 
thousand mystic correspondences with 
the ages of the other. After taking a 
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luminous survey of the advances of 
human intelligence, as revealed in 
Scripture, it traces the perpetual tradi- 
tion of divine wisdom among the hie- 
rophantic academies of classic memo- 
rial. None understand so well the 
essential truth oftheir theo-astrological 
mythologies, and their symbolical mys- 
teries. They track every subtle de- 
clension of lofty and _bright-souled 
truth into the shadowy circumference 
of hostile error; and thus, establishing 
their minds on the deepest foundations 
of history, they continually build up 
superstructures of all that is precious 
in literature or elegant in art. 

In thus eulogising Freemasons, we, 
of course, allude to Freemasons initiated 
into the deep spirit of divine philoso- 
phy, and not mere nominal professors. 
True masons,— those who are made 
Sree by their free devotion to God’s 
spiritual service, and accepted by emu- 
lating the self-immolation of their ce- 
lestial prototype of heaven and earth 
for just and disciplined worthies,— we 
would discourse of these, and these 
alone. It would be as unfair to judge 
of Freemasonry in its hidden sanctuary 
within the veil, by its irregular mem- 
bers, as to judge of its religious illus- 
tration without the veil by merely no- 
minal Christians. 

But for true, or free, or speculative 
masons. These are the men who, at- 
tached to their celestial Saviour with 
filial enthusiasm incommunicable, and 
to each other by fraternal sympathies 
that melt them into beautiful unanimity 
of immortal emulation ; these are the 
men who feel a more especial and en- 
dearing interest in the whole history 
of mankind. To them, whatever is 
“ wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best” 
in all the records of humanity, hath a 
kind of kindred familiarity of associa- 
tion unknown to others; for in all 
true men they recognise their ancestry 
or their brotherhood, and they watch 
the broad line of their genealogical 
descent with the reverent fondness of a 
lineal and loyal progeny. In their 
history, they love to contemplate the 
magnificent economy of Providence 
for the gradual perfectionising of all 
lapsed intelligences. In this they view 
every variation of churches and states 
with tranquil and unbroken satisfac- 
tion, and from it they look forward to 
the future with that fine, free, and 
fearless confidence which Christian 
philosophy alone inspires. 
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In the present times, these relations 
to society have assumed a somewhat 
deeper and still more thrilling intensity ; 
they know well enough that old age 
hath come upon the earth, and that 
the latter day is at hand; and that the 
prophecies relating to her dissolution 
and bright regeneration are, ere long, 
to be accomplished in their fulness. 

They confess, with rejoicing, the vast 
spread of intellectual light and free- 
dom that now gilds the concluding 
pages of our planet’s history. They 
believe, that the true and venerable 
principles of church and state will be 
confirmed and_ illustrated in their 
breadth, and length, and height, and 
depth, by the last and prophetic ex- 
perience of pious and patriot sages, 
ere the kindling judgment breaks out 
upon the astonished world. 

But are they not equally conscious, 
that while the ten kingdoms of the mo- 
dern world are thus fulfilling their ter- 
minating destinies, and hating more and 
more the mystery and secularity so bitter- 
ly denounced in the Apocalypse (under 
symbols borrowed from Babylon, and 
Tyre, and Rome, which extend their 
ideal signification alike through every 
partition of Christendom) as the grand 
impediment to human amelioration, 
these two mighty agencies, are they 
not already putting forth with subtlest 
and direst maliciousness their aggra- 
vated heresies and delusions ? 

And though they shall perhaps never 
be able to regain their lost ascendancy 
over man’s emancipating spirit, yet 
will they doubtless speedily involve 
the truth - protesting nations in war 
and bloodiest battle, that most severe 
and horrible of all God's means of re- 
formation ; and they will fill the cadent 
years of our earthly existence with 
metaphysical strivings and anxieties, in 
which principalities and powers shall 
join issue, like the gods in the strife of 
{lium, and it may be with physical 
sufferings and penitential rigours of un- 
precedented violence and dismay. 

Some will be inclined, perhaps, to 
regard these observations as false, and 
delusive, and unsubstantial. Ardent 
spirits there are, which become so 
dazzled with gazing perpetually at the 
bright side of futurity, that their vision 
becomes too feeble to bear the sable 
shadowings of the reverse. They tell 
us, they observe the glimmerings of a 
brighter dawning emanant over all the 
horizon; and the hearts of young en- 
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thusiasts pant fervently and fast for the 
vision of the god of day. But they 
forget that these glimmerings are the 
auroras of the awfullest metamorphosis 
in nature, and that the expected God 
of day is the God of consuming fire, 
who cometh to judge the earth. 

It is sufficient for our present purpose 
to have stated this great revelation in 
its utmost simplicity. We shall endea- 
vour to lend it proof and illustration in 
the course of these exercitations. But 
such as we have now stated it, the 
reader will instantly perceive the deep 
and perpetual influence it must exert 
upon the spirit of masonry. It gives 
this earth and this mortal life an in- 
tense and overwhelming interest, re- 
garded as the place and time of mental 
probation, and contention, and victory ; 
but it strips it almost entirely of those 
merely secular embellishments which 
the uninitiated are wont to extol and 
fond to discover. 

Freemasons, therefore, engaged as 
they are in the joyous cultivation of 
their immortal hopes, in ‘ the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul,”--occupied 
as they are in replenishing the intel- 
lectual with wisdom, and the senti- 
mental with love and benignancy,— 
they are generally but little disposed to 
embark on the rough tides of clerical 
or political ambition. Contenting 
themselves with whatever in religion 
is pious, or in politics patriotic, they 
regard all sects and parties with per- 
fect impartiality of approval; they 
esteem them but in proportion to the 
amount of truth they happen to con- 
tain at any given time, and reject them 
merely in proportion to their amount 
of error. They are usually partial, 
however, to the system of church and 
state already established ; and, accord- 
ing to the counsel of the Scriptures, 
submit themselves to all justly con- 
stituted powers, provided they obey 
the laws of God, the source of all law- 
ful authority. For they know that the 
established regulation being the fruit 
of the experience of the majority, has 
always the presumption of reason in 
its favour, till proved adverse to God’s 
law; and they are too well acquainted 
with the nature of men to encourage 
any changes unless thoroughly delibe- 
rated, as tending to riot and revolution. 

Such is the position of Freemasons 
in society at present. And when we 
consider the extent of this chosen 
band of good and wise men, bound to- 
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gether by the fellowship of indissoluble 
benevolence, and scattered over every 
kingdom and republic, we cannot but 
observe their influences with peculiar 
scrutiny of attention; for, by keeping 
fast their own counsel, and preserving 
mutual good faith, they ever possess a 
strong, though secret, domination of 
philanthropy over all the affairs of 
church and state. In her peaceful 
and inviolable retirement, Masonry is, 
as it were, the primum mobile and 
mainspring of society,—unseen herself, 
but urging the whole visible mechanism 
into harmonious and musical action. 

In the present times, Freemasons 
cannot but feel that a terrible respon- 
sibility is committed to their charge. 
The ancient interests and ambitions of 
churches and states are coming into 
perpetual and jarring collision with 
the new. The ebb-tides of bigotry 
and despotism are clashing with the 
advancing currents of enthusiasm and 
dissolute passion. The spray of the 
whirling eddies already whitens the 
deep, and the roar of the conflicting 
breakers is heard far away upon the 
wind. God saith, “ I will overturn, 
overturn, overturn, until He shall come 
whose right the kingdom is ;” and the 
sea and the waves are roaring upon 
every shore, and men’s hearts fail them 
for fear, and for looking on those things 
which are coming on the earth. To 
true Masons is intrusted the hazardous 
charge of piloting the vessel athwart 
the boiling whirlpools. They will save, 
if they can, earth’s latest age from in- 
decent strife and confusion, and struggle 
hard against the unfilial and disloyal 
apostates, that would bring down her 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

Though Freemasonry hath many a 
chosen name already on her catalogues, 
in the present crisis she demands the 
aid of congenial minds of every class. 
Free or speculative Masons would 
embrace all as brethren who are their 
brethren in mind ; they care less and 
less every day for any merely formal 
distinctions. Their own writings ex- 
press their just and lofty principles ; 
and wherever they find other writings 
of the same refined temperament, they 
bless them fervently, and claim them 
for their own. All writings that enter 
deepest into the spirit of God’s Scrip- 
tures are dearest beloved of Freema- 
sons. Such names as Selden, Grotius, 
Milton, Channing, Foster, Chalmers, 
Douglas, Dick, the romantic Chiteau- 
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briand, and the inspiring author of the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm, are 
Freemasons in spirit, and, whether 
they profess the mere formalities or 
not, we hail them to our fraternity 
with joyful acclamations. 

To such men is committed the wel- 
fare of the last ages of the world ; and 
we call fervently upon all those who 
can ascend into the empyreal sphere of 
congenial sympathies to assist them in 
most loving and unenvying fellowship, 
well knowing that, in the present very 
perilous crisis of human politics, they 
are, as Robert Hall once expressed 
himself on a like stirring occasion,— 
“ most exactly, most critically placed 
on the only aperture which can oppose 
a resistance—on the Thermopyle of 
the universe.” 

We repeat it—for it ought to be re- 
peated — it is in this chosen band of 
Freemasons, whom the free spirit of 
truth makes free, and their followers, 
whose philosophical accomplishments 
conciliate the good-will of all parties, 
that we repose our dearest hope of real 
reform and permanent amelioration in 
these troubled and anxious times. 
These are the men who are, above all 
things, emulous to exalt the conscien- 
tious piety and morality of their 
countrymen, and oppose themselves 
to all profane and vulgar agitators 
with watchful and indefatigable per- 
severance. These are, in” fact, the 
leaders of the higher literature of our 
age; and their inspiring and elevating 
sentiments are scattered far and wide 
in a thousand imaginative forms by 
the ablest periodical contributors to 
science and to patriotism. 

They are sowing the spiritual seed 
of immortal emulation in the hearts of 
men, and that seed is quickening si- 
lently but strongly in many a manly 
bosom. Its internal growth, indeed, 
though bedewed with heaven's own 
blessing, is little perceived by the un- 
observant; but the initiated know as- 
suredly that such seed is germinant 
with quenchless vitality. They feel, 
with something of a prophetic exulta- 
tion, that it will spring up and gather 
strength amid the tempestuous storms 
that are thickening all round the ho- 
rizon ; and though the scion may 
bend lowly for awhile to the fierceness 
of the sweeping blast, yet shall it re- 
cover its wonted elasticity and more, 
when calin and benignant hours return 
and rekindle over earth. It shall turn 
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in constant gratulation to a brighter 
sun, and flourish unnumbered years 
in glory and loveliness. 

We have now nearly concluded our 
introductory philosopheme. We have 
shewn how the Alibenistic writers of 
the Sacred Scriptures laid down the 
spiritual principles of divine Free- 
masonry in a very symbolic language ; 
how they committed their great secret 
of the intimate relations existing be- 
tween spiritual and material natures to 
all such whose spirituality of mind 
enables them to conceive these mys- 
teries with a pure devotion, without 
the danger of embodying and imbruting 
them. These founders of Freemasonry 
have left us their precept and example, 
that such moral applications of our 
science should be eularged in propor- 
tion to the demands of society. Those, 
therefore, that cultivate our divine 
morality will find infinite profit and 
delight in our mythologic symbolisa- 
tions ; but to all others are they perilous 
and strange —for these see, and per- 
ceive not. 

Those who have conceived the im- 
port of our expressions touching that 
divinest mystery, “‘ the universal pa- 
ternity of the Deity, and the universal 
filiation of his creatures,” will suffi- 
ciently well understand a preliminary 
passage in Ashe’s Masonic Manual,— 
“ That the society of free and accepted 
Masons possess a grand secret among 
themselves is an undoubted fact. What 
this grand secret is, or of what unknown 
materials it consists, mankind in ge- 
neral, not dignified with the order, 
have made the most ridiculous suppo- 
sitions. The ignorant form incohe- 
rencies, such as conferring with the 
devil, and many other contemptible 
surmises, too tedious to mention, and 
too dull to laugh at. While the better 
sort, and more polished part of man- 
kind, puzzle themselves with reflec- 
tions more refined, though equally 
absurd. To dispel the opiniative mist 
from the eye of general error is the 
author’s intention ; and however rash 
the step may be thought, that he, a 
mere atom in the grand system, should 
attempt so difficult, so nice a task, 
yet he flatters himself that he shall not 
only get clear over it, but meet with 
the united plaudits both of the public 
and of his brethren. And he must 
beg leave to whisper to the ignorant, 
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as well as the judicious, who thus un- 
warrantably give their judgment, that 
the truth of this grand secret is as deli- 
cately nice as the element of air; 
though the phenomenon continually 
surrounds us, yet human sensation 
can never feelingly touch it, till consti- 
tuted to the impression by the masonic 
art. The principa’, similar to the orb 
of light, universally warms and en- 
lightens the principles, the first of 
which, virtue, like the moon, is hea- 
venly chaste, attended by ten thousand 
star-bright qualifications. The masonic 
system is perfectly the emblem of the 
astronomic ; it springs from the same 
God, partakes of the same originality, 
still flourishes in immortal youth, and 
but with nature will expire.” 

The intelligent reader must, long ere 
this, have observed that, under the 
title of Alibenists, Theogonists, and its 
synonym Freemasons, we intend the 
“ catholic community of free minds 
throughout the world.” The very term 
Freemason, ex vi termini, must bear 
this universality of moral and specula- 
tive comprehension ; and thus it is un- 
derstood, in common parlance, as im- 
plying all that is generous and liberal. 
This moral and speculative science it is 
that philosophic Freemasons so warmly 
eulogise. They lay great import on 
the word free, and apply it equally to 
all who are Freemasons in spirit. As 
to the forms of the operative craft, they 
care little or nothing in common life. 
Socrates, the noblest of all the Grecian 
Freemasons,— 


** Whom, well inspired, the oracle pro- 
nounced 
Wisest of men; from whose mouth 
issued forth 
Mellifiluous streams that watered all the 
schools,”— 


Socrates would not, for many years, 
submit himself to the forms of the 
Eleusinian mysteries, that he might 
be at greater liberty to instruct the 
Athenians in their spiritual doctrines, 
and shew himself more worthy of ulti- 
mate initiation. Such preparation in 
the greater masonic mysteries of the 
church is perhaps desirable, before 
binding ourselves in their symbolical 
similitudes in the lodge; till the day 
shall come when all mysteries shall 
evanish in the light of heavenly day- 
spring. 
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No. XLII. 
MISS HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Moore has lately expended some verses on this lady, which, though not particu- 
larly good, will in all probability outlive the productions of MissMartineau herself; 
and the future commentator on the Moorish poetry of Tom Browne the Younger 
will be somewhat puzzled to tell who was the lady summoned by the bard in the 
verses beginning with 

“ Come live with me, and be my blue.” 
We will assist him,—for, doubtless, one of the first works the literary antiquary 
of future centuries will consult must be Fraser’s Macazine,—by the delineation 
of her countenance, figure, posture, and occupation, which will be found on the 
opposite plate. He will readily agree with us, after proper inspection, that it is 
no great wonder that the lady should be pro-Malthusian; and that not even the 
Irish beau, suggested to her by a Tory songster, is likely to attempt the seduction 
of the fair philosopher from the doctrines of no-population. 

She is, of course, the idol of the Westminster Review, and other oracles of 
that peculiar party ; which, by all persons but themselves, is held to be the most 
nauseous mixture of the absurd and the abominable that ever existed. Some of 
them, we forget which, in an article which we dissected, glorified England as a 
land of wonders, in consequence of having had the merit of producing a young 
lady capable of writing on the effects of a fish diet upon population ; and we 
agreed with them so far as to say, that it was indeed a wonder that such themes 
should occupy the pen of any lady, old or young, without exciting a disgust 
nearly approaching to horror. Mother Woolstonecroft, in some of her shameless 
books — books which we seriously consider to be in their tendency (a tendency 
only marred by their stupidity) more mischievous and degrading than the pro- 
fessedly obscene works which are smuggled into clandestine circulation, under 
the terrors of outraged law—boasts that she spoke of the anatomical secrets of 
nature among anatomists ‘‘as man speaks to man.” Disgusting this, no doubt; 
but far less disgusting than when we find the more mystical topics of genera- 
tion, its impulses and consequences —which the common consent of society, even 
the ordinary practice of language (a little philological or etymological considera- 
tion will explain to the cognoscent reader what we mean), has veiled with the 
decent covering of silence, or left to be examined only with philosophical abstrac- 
tion—brought daily, weekly, monthly, before the public eye, as the leading subjects, 
the very foundation-thoughts, of essays, articles, treatises, novels! tales ! romances! 
—to be disseminated into all hands, to lie on the breakfast-tables of the young 
and the fair, and to afford them matter of meditation. We wish that Miss 
Martineau would sit down in her study, and calmly endeavour to depict to 
herself what is the precise and physical meaning of the words used by her school 
—what is preventive check—what is moral check — what it is they are intended 
to check-—and then ask herself, if she is or is not properly qualified to write a 
commentary on the most celebrated numbers of Mr. Carlile’s Republican ; or to 
refute the arguments addressed by the learned Panurge to the Dame de Paris, 
as founded upon false notions of philosophy. 

We are sorry, for many reasons, to write this—sorry that we should have to 
speak in censure of a lady for any thing—sorry that the cause of our censure 
should be of such a kind —sorry that our pages should be soiled by any allusions 
to such subjects at all; and we shall therefore escape, as soon as possible, to the 
refuge of the picture before us. Here is Miss Harriet in the full enjoyment of 
economical philosophy ; her tea-things, her ink-bottle, her skillet, her scuttle, her 
chair, are all of the Utilitarian model; and the cat, on whom she bestows her 
kindest caresses, is a cat who has been trained to the utmost propriety of 
manners by that process of instructions which we should think the most efficient 
on all such occasions. There she sits cooking— 

** rows 

Of chubby duodecimos ;” 
certain of applause from those whose praise is ruin, and of the regret of all who 
feel respect for the female sex, and sorrow for perverted talent, or, at least, 
industry ; doomed to wither in the cold approbation of the political economists ; 
and, after ghosting it about for their hour, 
“« thence 
3e buried at the Row’s expense.” 
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Reminiscences of an Ill-used Wretch. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ILL-USED WRETCH. 


Tuere are some people in the world 
with whom fortune seems to be ever at 
variance; let them follow the wisest 
counsels, and act with the sagest deli- 
beration, still their endeavours invari- 
ably turn out unfortunate. Their hopes, 
however well grounded, are never ful- 
filled; and their anticipations, though 
drawn from the fairest promises of 
success, are as sure to meet with a 
heavy and a bitter disappointment. 
Nature seems to have some spite against 
them, the which she evinces by the 
most unwarrantable methods; singling 
out the unhappy victim to be the sport 
of her caprices—smiling on him for an 
instant, and then overloading him with 
miseries. These people are always in 
their own way, and no less in the way 
of others ; what they do with the best 
intentions in the world, is sure to 
be considered the effect of some sinister 
design. Whentheyattemptto do afriend 
a good turn, ten to one but the result 
happens to be exactly the reverse to 
what they expected. They love their 
fellow-creatures quite as much as their 
fellow-creatures love them ; yet strange 
it is, nothing they do tends to their 
own advantage, or is profitable to the 
community; and the whole world 
seems to join in one grand conspiracy 
against them. Every thing goes wrong, 
all unite to do them injury, and every 
body hates them. Gentle reader! I 
am one of these unfortunate indivi- 
duals. Shakespeare, in one of his ex- 
cellent delineations of human character, 
asserts that 


“ Some men are born to greatness, others 
achieve greatness, 

And some have greatness thrust upon 
them.” 


I am worse off than the fortunate Mal- 
volio—I was born to be ill-used: I 
am a younger son. That some of this 
class have contrived to get on consi- 
derably well in the world I admit, but, 
in general, a younger son is an “ IIl- 
used wretch.” They all ask, what 
right had their elder brothers to be 
born before them? No one can answer 
in favour of the seniors —the case must 
then be unjust ; ergo, they are ill-used. 
I should have been in possession of a 
snug independence, if my brother had 
not got the start of me; but now the 
world and I are eternally at ill words, 


and have been ever since [ was born. 
When we were children, I was neg- 
lected by my mother, and cuffed by 
every body; while my brother was 
coaxed and caressed by all. He had 
all the good things which could be 
procured for him: sugar-plums were 
showered upon his head, and almonds 
and raisins sprang up in his path. [ 
was as good-looking as he ; yet he was 
“a darling little duck,” and I was 
“an ugly little brat.” The only dif- 
ference between us was, that he was 
the heir of the family estate, and I was 
an “ []l-used wretch.” 

Having proved, to the satisfaction of 
every body, that the planets must have 
been at an evil conjunction when I 
made my entry into the world, I will 
proceed to shew how their baneful in- 
fluence accompanied me in all my 
journeyings through life. As I grew 
up, I had as much attention paid to 
me as if I had been any straggling cur 
that enjoys the felicity of being without 
a master. I was always getting into 
scrapes ; and having acquired a consi- 
derable share of fame for mischievous 
exploits, all matters of a similar nature 
were invariably laid to my charge. 
There was not an old woman frightened, 
a hen-roost disturbed, or an orchard 
robbed, within five miles round, but 
for which I was obliged to render com- 
pensation in my own person, although 
occasionally I knew no more about the 
subject than the man in the moon. 
I went to school, where I learnt more 
Latin than [ remember, more Greek 
than I understood, and more impudence 
than either. There the same unfortunate 
results followed me —I was the scape- 
grace of the whole community. No 
dog was ever ornamented with an 
appendage to his tail, and no unfortunate 
pussy ever footed it with walnut-shells 
in the way of pumps, but I was im- 
mediately denounced as the operator, 
and was punished accordingly. When 
several of us had joined in a scheme of 
mischief, | was singled out to bear the 
brunt for the rest; and when some 
diabolical affair had occurred which 
nobody had done? my former propen- 
sities were brought in evidence against 
me, and I was condemned upon sus- 
picion. I was an “ Ill-used wretch.” 

I grew up a pale, thin, meditative 
youth, with a tinge of melancholy in 
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my features, which I encouraged as 
much as possible, as I considered it to 
appear very interesting. I had a great 
fondness for novels and romances, 
wrote poetry, talked philosophy, and 
patronised turned-down collars and up- 
ilfted eyes. I studied the sentimental ; 
and, as I mused upon my wrongs, I 
determined to -seek some peerless 
beauty, in whose gentle breast I could 
unburden all my sorrows, and in 
whose sweet affections I could find 
solace in all my griefs. This was not 
a very easy matter. I at first looked 
out for a Minerva-press heroine, but 
none in the range of the family circle 
possessed one fiftieth portion of the 
cardinal virtues which belong to those 
extraordinary individuals. I was obliged 
to humble my desires; I commenced 
a desperate courtship with my nurse’s 
daughter, who occasionally assisted in 
the management of the household. 
When we were together I sighed till 
I grew black in the face, and looked at 
her till the tears came into my eyes. 
I was going on very famously,— had 
evidently made great progress towards 
captivating her affections, when one 
day, as I was on my knees before her, 
passionately reciting an amorous quo- 
tation, my mother caught me in the 
fact, and gave me a box of the ears, 
which I shall remember as long as an 
ear remains on my head. 

I was sent to London to study the 
law, under the auspices of an old 
friend of my father’s, who was a very 
distinguished man in his profession. 
I had not remained in his house long 
before I discovered that he had a 
daughter. She was possessed of some 
charms, and considerable accomplish- 
ments. She was about seven-and- 
twenty and I seventeen; but love 
levels all distinctions, and I deter- 
mined to endeavour to fall desperately 
in love with her. From personal 
friendship with my family, I was con- 
sidered by the worthy lawyer more in 
the light ofa son than a clerk, and I 
was therefore allowed every opportu- 
nity of making an impression on my 
fair companion. We read together, 
and I took care to dwell upon all 
passages of a warm and _ interesting 
nature; any thing [ thought applicable 
to my own peculiar state of feelings [ 
read with a tremulous earnestness which 
might have drawn tears from a stone. 
I expressed my affection for her in all 
imaginable and all unimaginable ways. 
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I attended her like a lap-dog, made 
more inquiries concerning her health 
than her apothecary, and appeared far 
more anxious for her happiness than 
she was herself. Nothing can exceed 
the tenderness which I infused. into 
my manner when addressing her; and 
when she looked at me, I blushed till 
my-face appeared as if it had been 
carved out of beet-root. As there were 
no trees in the garden large enough for 
the purpose, I carved her name on the 
brick-wall ; and wonderful was the 
number of acrostics, sonnets, odes, 
hymns, and stanzas of all sorts and 
sizes, which I wrote in praise of her 
beauty. I fancied that I had made a 
favourable impression. She often 
smiled; but, as I afterwards discovered, 
with a far different meaning to what I 
supposed ; and once, when she was 
coaxing me to do her a favour, she 
called me dear Walter. <A flower she 
had worn in her breast, I begged for in 
so pathetic a manner, that a church- 
warden could not have refused, and 
she gave it me. I covered it with a 
thousand kisses, and swore to keep it 
as the most valuable treasure I pos- 
sessed ; long after its leaves were dry 
and odourless, I gathered them to- 
gether into a little bag, which I wore 
next the linsey-wolsey shirt my nurse 
had made me to keep me from the 
‘rheumatis.’ I thought these so many 
favourable symptoms of my prosperous 
wooing, that I determined upon ha- 
zarding a declaration. In this purpose 
I was restrained for some time; for 
whenever I essayed to speak at all on the 
theme, I became as dumb as a door- 
post, and I felt a choking in my throat, 
just as if I had swallowed a hayrick. 
However, the truth will out. One day 
I was reading to her some passages 
from Goethe’s Werter, which I had 
procured on purpose to aid me in my 
designs, and she expressed her admira- 
tion of the lover in warmer terms than 
she was in the habit of using. The 
pent-up feelings within my breast 
would allow of no longer bondage; I 
threw the book aside, jerked the chair 
away on which I had been sitting, up- 
set her work-table, and knelt at her 
feet; there, in the most passionate 
language I could imagine, I told her 
of the fire which was consuming my 
heart to cinders, implored her favour- 
able attention to my suit, vowed my 
unalterable affection, and, in the most 
persuasive mannerimaginable, besought 
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her to complete my happiness, by 
naming some early day when our affec- 
tions might be rendered more firmly 
united by the bonds of conjugal felicity. 
I waited, with my head bent down 
to the earth, in anxious suspense for an 
answer. I was astonished at my own 
eloquence, and overpowered by the ex- 
citement it occasioned ; yet I thought 
she was rather long in making a reply, 
—but that I referred to surprise and 
maiden bashfulness. I was just on the 
point of urging my devotion with greater 
force, when I heard sounds of dubious 
import, and, looking up, I discovered 
that she was making convulsive efforts 
to cram her pocket-handkerchief into 
her mouth. As soon as she caught my 
eye, she started up from her seat, and 
ran out of the room in an unaccount- 
able tit of the most obstreperous laugh- 
ter. I was quite thunderstruck, and 
hit my forehead a desperate blow with 
the palm of my hand in all the 
anguish of despair. At dinner she 
was not present, but her father still 
filled his accustomed place. He was 
a friendly, good-hearted old gentle- 
man to me at all times, but that day 
he appeared to regard me with more 
than his usual good-nature; there was 
a twinkle in ‘his eye, and an inward 
chuckle in his conversation, which made 
me feel uneasy ; then, after dinner, he 
made me drink more wine than he had 
ever allowed me, talked of matrimony, 
and laughed as immoderately as if he 
thought it contained a good jest. I 
did not at all like it, and was glad 
to escape from the room. My fair 
one went out of town; and the first 
news I heard of her was the announce- 
ment of her marriage in the papers. In 
due course of time, I beheld her again, 
with her husband, an officer in the 
army of at least thirty years’ standing, 
and possessing a pair of whiskers 
which ought to have frightened any 
modest woman. 1 had some intention 
of shooting him, but I thought I should 
be lowering my dignity; so I contented 
myself with writing an immeasurable 
poem on unrequited love, and in con- 
sidering myself an “ Ill-used wretch.” 

As I grew up I contracted a literary 
turn of mind, and employed a great 
part of my time in compositions, by 
which I felt no doubt of obtaining 
immortality. I wrote more ballads 
than briefs, and neglected Blackstone’s 
Commentaries for Shakespeare's com- 
mentators. Some of the minor periodi- 
cals published a few of my most pathetic 
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verses ; and I was so enraptured by 
seeing my compositions in print, that 
I called at different booksellers and 
purchased a vast number of the same 
publication, which I read to every good 
listener I could meet with. I tried the 
magazines, and every month I had the 
gratification of seeing my initials with 
the list of unsuitables in the answers to 
correspondents. I soon saw that these 
people, the editors of magazines, were 
all in a confederacy against me ; it was 
evident that they played into each 
others’ hands, and would allow no one 
but their friends to share the patronage 
of the public. I regretted the jealousy 
which pervaded the literary world, and 
went about with the comfortable assur- 
ance of being an Ill-used wretch. I 
collected my poems together in a quan- 
tity sufficient to fill seven good-sized 
volumes. I went about with them to 
every publisher in town; but, will you 
believe it, gentle reader? they all refused 
to have any thing to do with them, and 
would not publish them on any consi- 
deration. Whata pity it is, that these 
ignorant people should have the power 
of withholding such intellectual treasure 
from the public—they cannot even see 
their own interest! I have not the least 
doubt in the world but what they might 
have made their fortunes by my poems. 
I also wrote several first-rate dramas, 
which I sent to the patent theatres, but 
they all refused them. No wonder the 
theatres are going toruin! I possessed 
a remarkable genius for acting, and 
offered my services to several managers ; 
but after having given them a specimen 
of my abilities, they declined my offer ! 
Envy! sheer envy! But it was very 
easy to see that they had all entered into 
a conspiracy against me; so I deter- 
mined to let them go to the devil their 
own way, and I found a never-failing 
consolation in knowing I was an “ IIl- 
used wretch.” 

I grew up to years of discretion, and 
although I had been in the habit of 
falling in love as often as I met with 
any prepossessing female, I now began 
to think about it seriously. Mar- 
riage became a matter of moment; I 
thought of domestic felicity and all 
that, and determined to become a 
husband as soon as a favourable op- 
portunity offered. For some time I 
did not meet with any lady possessing 
sufficient attractions to possess me with 
a serious attachment. Once, ata public 
concert, I sat next to a bewitching little 
girl, whom I could not help admiring. 
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There seemed such a soft, melting 
tenderness in the expression of her 
dove-like eyes, that I could not for the 
soul of me help gazing upon her. She 
drew down her veil once or twice, but 
did not seem offended. I offered her 
some trifling attentions, which were not 
rejected, but I could not find language 
to address her; and I stood looking 
upon ber features as if fascinated with 
their beauty. Somehow she disappeared 
among the crowd, and [ lost sight of 
her. I searched about in all directions 
without finding the least clue to her 
discovery. I thought of nothing but 
her for several days; she appeared in 
all my thoughts by day, and dreams by 
night. I really wasseriously enamoured, 
and tried every means to find out her 
name and abode, but without success. 
The other day 1 met my old school- 
fellow Paris—a good fellow. I im- 
mediately made him my confidant, and 
told him the whole story. 

“ A little girl, you say,” said he, 
considering, “of a graceful figure. 
Had she dark eyes, with a profusion 
of ringlets flowing over her fair neck ?” 

“Yes!” I replied, delighted with 
having found some clue to her name. 

“‘ Had she a small mouth, and fea- 
tures possessing great sweetness ?”’ 

“ Yes, my boy —yes!”’ 

“¢ Was her figure light and sylph-like, 
with a small foot, and a delicate little 
hand ?” 

“The same, my dear friend —the 
same! I'd swear to her among a 
thousand !” I exclaimed, overjoyed at 
identifying my fascinating unknown. 

* And was she dressed in black— 
neatly, but elegantly ?” 

“The very same, by Jove! But 
what is her name—where does she 
live—how am I to find her?” I asked 
in a breath. 

“She was married yesterday to my 
friend Howard,” he replied with the 
most provoking indifference. 

Now I ask any person ofa right way 
of thinking, if such an instance is not a 
proof of the flagrant injustice with 
which I am treated? Yet this is not 
all ; I was persuaded to publish a vo- 
lume at my own expense. I did, and 
after paying all the expenses, some fifty 
pounds out of my own pocket, I went 
to my publisher to receive the proceeds; 
when, deducting his discount, he placed 
in my hands twelve shillings, the 
amount of three copies sold by him. 
If 1 get into a court of law, the judg- 
ment is always given against me— if I 
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borrow a neighbour’s horse, by some 
unaccountable accident, it is sure to 
break its knees, and I am obliged to make 
compensation —if I lend some cash to 
the best friend I have, I am certain of 
losing both my money and my friend— 
if I become surety for an old acquaint- 
ance, my old acquaintance, “ the honest- 
est fellow in the world,” leaves me in 
the lurch to make up for his deficiencies 
—and if I place a large sum in the 
hands of my bankers, they stop pay- 
ment on the day following. I often 
get arrested, because I happen to re- 
semble some one else ; and get abused 
for no other reason, than because I in- 
terfere to make every body happy. If 
I take a ride in any of the hackney 
vehicles, the driver shatters his crazy 
carriage against a lamp-post, and I am 
either suffocated in a mud-heap, or else 
get every bone in my body jolted toa 
jelly ; and if I go on a water excursion, 
the waterman knowing my inability to 
swim, upsets his boat, and I am sent 
among the fishes, till the Humane So- 
ciety drags me to life with one of their 
terrible hooks under my ribs. Even 
the very elements conspire against me. 
The bright appearance of the weather 
tempts me to pay a visit to a distant 
friend, arrayed in my best summer at- 
tire, when just as I reach some open 
unsheltered situation, down comes a 
tremendous shower, which drenches me 
to the skin before I can say Jack Ro- 
binson ; my new white trousers put on a 
resemblance to soaked gingerbread, and 
my best beaver looks like any thing in 
human nature but a hat. Then the 
next day, when the heavens have a 
cloudy and suspicious appearance, I 
take every precaution to set the wet at 
defiance ; but directly I am at a decent 
distance from my own home, the wea- 
ther clears up, the sun comes out as 
bright as a copper saucepan, and I am 
left all day broiling under a heavy 
“ upper Benjamin,” with a shabby um- 
brella under my arm. 

It is all from malice, I am certain of 
it. The world’s full of wickedness, 
hatred, and uncharitableness, and does 
every thing it possibly can to do me in- 
jury ; but even under the overwhelming 
wrongs it heaps upon me, I have one 
consolation it can never deprive me of, 
—I am indifferent to the evil it may 
pour upon my head, for I walk abroad 
with the calm philosophy of a great 
man, and with the proud consciousness 
of being an “ Ill-used wretch.” 
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SARTOR RESARTUS. 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


Mein Vermiichtniss, wie herrlich weit und breit ! 
Die Zeit ist mein Vermiichtniss, mein Acker ist die Zeit. 


BOOK I. 


Cuap. I. 
Preliminary. 


CoNSIDERING our present advanced 
state of culture, and how the Torch of 
Science has now been brandished and 
borne about, with more or less effect, 
for five thousand years and upwards ; 
how, in these times especially, not 
only the Torch still burns, and perhaps 
more fiercely than ever, but innumer- 
able Rush-lights and Sulphur-matches, 
kindled thereat, are also glancing in 
every direction, so that not the smallest 
cranny or doghole in Nature or Art 
can remain unilluminated,—it might 
strike the reflective mind with some 
surprise that hitherto little or nothing 
of a fundamental character, whether 
in the way of Philosophy or History, 
has been written on the subject of 
Clothes. 

Our Theory of Gravitation is as good 
as perfect: Lagrange, it is well known, 
has proved that the Planetary System, 
on this scheme, will endure for ever ; 
Laplace, still more cunningly, even 
guesses that it could not have been 
made on any other scheme. Whereby, 
at least, our nautical Logbooks can be 
better kept ; and water-transport of all 
kinds has grown more commodious. 
Of Geology and Geognosy we know 
enough: what with the labours of our 
Werners and Huttons, what with the 
ardent genius of their disciples, it has 
come about that now, to many a Royal 
Society, the Creation of a World is 
little more mysterious than the cooking 
ofa Dumpling ; concerning which last, 
indeed, there have been minds to whom 
the question, How the apples were got 
in, presented difficulties. Why men- 
tion our disquisitions on the Social 
Contract, on the Standard of Taste, 
on the Migrations of the Herring? 
Then, have we not a Doctrine of Rent, 
a Theory of Value; Philosophies of 
Language, of History, of Pottery, of 
Apparitions, of Intoxicating Liquors ? 





Man’s whole life and environment have 
been laid open and elucidated ; scarcely 
a fragment or fibre of his Soul, Body, 
and Possessions, but has been.probed, 
dissected, distilled, desiccated, and 
scientifically decomposed: our spiri- 
tual Faculties, of which it appears there 
are not a few, have their Stewarts, 
Cousins, Royer Collards: every cel- 
lular, vascular, muscular Tissue glories 
in its Lawrences, Majendies, Bichats. 

How, then, comes it, may the reflec- 
tive mind repeat, that the grand Tissue 
of all Tissues, the only real Tissue, 
should have been quite overlooked by 
Science —the vestural Tissue, namely, 
of woollen or other Cloth; which 
Man’s Soul wears as its outmost wrap- 
page and overall; wherein his whole 
other Tissues are included and screened, 
his whole Faculties work, his whole 
Self lives, moves, and has its being? 
For if, now and then, some straggling 
broken-winged thinker has cast an 
owl's-glance into this obscure region, 
the most have soared over it altogether 
heedless ; regarding Clothes as a pro- 
perty, not an accident, as quite natural 
and spontaneous, like the leaves of 
trees, like the plumage of birds. In 
all speculations they have tacitly figured 
man as a Clothed Animal; whereas he 
is by nature a Naked Animal; and 
only in certain circumstances, by pur- 
pose and device, masks himself in 
Clothes. Shakespeare says, we are crea- 
tures that look before and after: the 
more surprising that we do not look 
round a little, and see what is passing 
under our very eyes. 

But here, as in so many other cases, 
Germany, learned, indefatigable, deep- 
thinking Germany comes to our aid. 
It is, after all, a blessing that, in these 
revolutionary times, there should be 
one country where abstract Thought 
can still take shelter; that while the 
din and frenzy of Catholic Emancipa- 
tions, and Rotten Boroughs, and Re- 
volts of Paris, deafen every French and 
























































































































































































































































every English ear, the German can 
stand peaceful on his scientific watch- 
tower; and, to the raging, struggling 
multitude here and elsewhere, solemnly, 
from hour to hour, with preparatory 
blast of cowhorn, emit his Héret ihr 
Herren und lasset’s Euch sagen ; in 
other words, tell the Universe, which 
so often forgets that fact, what o’clock 
it really is. Not unfrequently the 
Germans have been blamed for an un- 
profitable diligence; as if they struck 
into devious courses, where nothing 
was to be had but the toil of a rough 
journey ; as if, forsaking the gold-mines 
of Finance, and that political slaughter 
of fat oxen whereby a man himself 
grows fat, they were apt to run goose- 
hunting into regions of bilberries and 
crowberries, and be swallowed up at 
last in remote peat-bogs. Of that un- 
wise science, which, as our Humorist 
expresses it, 
«« By geometric scale 
Doth take the size of pots of ale,” 

still more, of that altogether misdirect- 
ed industry, which is seen vigorously 
enough thrashing mere straw, there can 
nothing defensive be said. In so far 
as the Germans are chargeable with 
such, let them take the consequence. 
Nevertheless be it remarked, that even 
a Russian Steppe has Tumuli and gold 
ornaments ; also many a scene that 
looks desert and rock-bound from the 
distance, will unfold itself, when vi- 
sited, into rare valleys. Nay, in any 
case, would Criticism erect not only 
fingerposts and turnpikes, but spiked 
gates and impassable barriers, for the 
mind of man? It is written, “ Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge 
shall be increased.” Surely the plain 
rule is, Let each considerate person 
have his way, and see what it will lead 
to. For not this man and that man, 
but all men make up mankind, and 
their united tasks the task of mankind. 
How often have we seen some such 
adventurous, and perhaps much-cen- 
sured wanderer light on some outlying, 
neglected, yet vitally momentous pro- 
vince; the hidden treasures of which 
he first discovered, and kept proclaim- 
ing till the general eye and effort were 
directed thither, and the conquest was 
completed ; — thereby, in these his 
seemingly so aimless rambles, planting 
new standards, founding new habitable 
colonies, in the immeasurable circum- 
ambient realm of Nothingness and 
Night! Wise man was he who coun- 
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selled that Speculation should have 
free course, and look fearlessly towards 
all the thirty-two points of the compass, 
whithersoever and howsoever it listed. 


Perhaps it is proof of the stinted 
condition in which pure Science, espe- 
cially pure moral Science, languishes 
among us English; and how our mer- 
cantile greatness, and invaluable Con- 
stitution, impressing a political or other 
immediately practical tendency on all 
English culture and endeavour, cramps 
the free flight of Thought,—that this, 
not Philosophy of Clothes, but re- 
cognition even that we have no such 
Philosophy, stands here for the first 
time published in our language. What 
English intellect could have chosen 
such a topic, or by chance stumbled 
on it? But for that same unshackled, 
and even sequestered condition of the 
German Learned, which permits and 
induces them to fish in all manner of 
waters, with all manner of nets, it seems 
probable enough, this abstruse Inquiry 
might, in spite of the results it leads 
to, have continued dormant for inde- 
finite periods. The Editor of these 
sheets, though otherwise boasting him- 
self a man of confirmed speculative 
habits, and perhaps discursive enough, 
is free to confess, that never, till these 
last months, did the above very plain 
considerations, on our total want ofa 
Philosophy of Clothes, occur to him ; 
and then, by quite foreign suggestion. 
By the arrival, namely, of a new Book 
from Professor Teufelsdrockh of Weiss- 
nichtwo; treating expressly of this 
subject; and in a style which, whether 
understood or not, could not even by 
the blindest be overlooked. In the 
present Editor’s way of thought, this 
remarkable Treatise, with its Doctrines, 
whether as judicially acceded to, or 
judicially denied, has not remained 
without effect. 

“ Die Kleider thr Werden und Wirken 
(Clothes, their Origin and Influence): 
von Diog. Teufelsdrickh, J. U. D. ete. 
Stillschweigen und Co8™* 
wo, 1833: 

* Here,” says the Weissnichtwo'sche 
Anzeiger, “ comes a Volume of that 
extensive, close-printed, close-medi- 
tated sort, which, be it spoken with 
pride, is seen only in Germany, perhaps 
only in Weissnichtwo: issuing from 
the hitherto irreproachable Firm of 
Stillschweigen and Company, with 
every external furtherance, it is of such 
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internal quality as to set Neglect at de- 

*° # # — & A work,” 
concludes the well nigh enthusiastic Re- 
viewer, “ interesting alike to the anti- 
quary, the historian, and the philoso- 
phic thinker ; a masterpiece of boldness, 
lynx-eyed acuteness, and rugged inde- 
pendent Germanism and Philanthropy 
(derben Kerndeutscheit und Menschen- 
liebe.) ; which will not, assuredly, pass 
current without opposition in high 
places ; but must and will exalt the al- 
most new name of Teufelsdrockh to the 
first ranks of Philosophy, in our Ger- 
man Temple-of-Honour.” 

Mindful of old friendship, the dis- 
tinguished Professor, in this the first 
blaze of his fame, which however does 
not dazzle him, sends hither a Present- 
ation Copy of his Book ; with compli- 
ments and encomiums which modesty 
forbids the present Editor to rehearse ; 
yet without indicated wish or hope of 
any kind, except what may be implied 
in the concluding phrase: Mudchte es 
(this remarkable Treatise) auch im Brit- 
tischen Boden gedeihen ! 


Cuap. II. 
Editorial Difficulties. 


If for a speculative man, ‘ whose 
seedfield,” in the sublime words of the 
Poet, ‘is Time,” no conquest is im- 
portant but that of new Ideas, then 
might the arrival of Professor Teufels- 
drockh’s Book be marked with chalk 
in the Editor’s Calendar. It is indeed 
an “ extensive Volume,” of boundless, 
almost formless contents, a very Sea of 
Thought; neither calm nor clear, if 
you will; yet wherein the toughest 
pearl-diver may dive to his utmost 
depth, and return not only with sea- 
wreck but with true orients. 

Directly on the first perusal, almost 
on the first deliberate inspection, it 
became apparent that here a quite new 
Branch of Philosophy, leading to as 
yet undescried ulterior results, was dis- 
closed ; farther, what seemed scarcely 
less interesting, a quite new human 
Individuality, an almost unexampled 
personal Character, that, namely, of 
Professor Teufelsdrockh the Discloser. 
Of both which novelties, as far as might 
be possible, we resolved to master the 
significance. But as man is emphati- 
cally a Proselytising creature, no sooner 
was such mastery even fairly attempt- 
ed, than the new question arose: How 
might this acquired good be imparted 
to others, perhaps in equal need thereof; 
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how could the Philosophy of Clothes 
and the Author of such Philosophy be 
brought home, in any measure, to the 
business and bosoms of our own English 
nation? For if new-got gold is said 
to burn the pockets till it be cast forth 
into circulation, much more may new 
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Truth 
Tiere, however, difficulties occurred. 


The first thought naturally was to pub- 
lish Article after Article on this remark- 
able volume, in such widely-circulating 
Critical Journals as the Editor might 
stand connected with, or by money or 
love procure access to. But, on the 
other hand, was it not clear that such 
matter as must here be revealed and 
treated of might endanger the circula- 
tion ofany Journal extant? If, indeed, 
the whole Parties of the State could 
have been abolished, Whig, Tory, and 
Radical, embracing in discrepant union; 
and the whole Journals of the Nation 
could have been jumbled into one 
Journal, and the Philosophy of Clothes 
poured forth in incessant torrents there- 
from, the attempt had seemed possible. 
But, alas, what vehicle of that sort have 
we, except Fraser’s Magazine? A 
vehicle all strewed (figuratively speak- 
ing) with the maddest Waterloo- 
Crackers, exploding distractively and 
destructively, wheresoever the mystified 
passenger stands or sits; nay, in any 
case, understood to be, of late years, a 
vehicle full to overflowing, and inexor- 
ably shut! Besides, to state the Phi- 
losophy of Clothes without the Philoso- 
pher, the ideas of Teufelsdrockh without 
something of his personality, was it not 
to insure both of entire misapprehen- 
sion? Now for Biography, had it been 
otherwise admissible, there were no 
adequate documents, no hope of ob- 
taining such, but rather, owing to cir- 
cumstances, a special despair. Thus 
did the Editor see himself, for the 
while, shut out from all public utter- 
ance of these extraordinary Doctrines, 
and constrained to revolve them, not 
without disquietude, in the dark depths 
of his own mind. 

So had it lasted for some months ; 
and now the Volume on Clothes, read 
and again read, was in several points 
becoming lucid and lucent; the per- 
sonality of its Author more and more 
surprising, but, in spite of all that 
memory and conjecture could do, more 
and more enigmatic ; whereby the old 
disquietude seemed fast settling into 
fixed discontent,—when altogether un- 
expectedly arrives a Letter from Herr 
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Hofrath Heuschrecke, our Professor’s 
chief friend and associate in Weiss- 
nichtwo, with whom we had not pre- 
viously corresponded. The Hofrath, 
after much quite extraneous matter, 
began dilating largely on the “agitation 
and attention” which the Philosophy 
of Clothes was exciting in its own 
German Republic of Letters; on the 
deep significance and tendency of his 
Friend’s Volume ; and then, at length, 
with great circumlocution, hinted at 
the practicability of conveying “some 
knowledge of it, and of him, to Eng- 
land, and through England to the dis- 
tant West :” a Work on Professor 
Teufelsdrockh “ were undoubtedly wel- 
come to the Family, the National, or 
any other of those patriotic Libraries, 
at present the glory of British Lite- 
rature;” might work revolutions in 
Thought; and so forth ;—%in conclu- 
sion, intimating not obscurely, that 
should the present Editor feel disposed 
to undertake a Biography of Teufels- 
drockh, he, Hofrath Heuschrecke, had 
it in his power to furnish the requisite 
Documents. 
As in some chemical mixture, that 
has stood long evaporating, but would 
not crystallise, instantly when the wire 
or other fixed substance is introduced, 
crystallisation commences, and rapidly 
proceeds till the whole is finished, so 
was it with the Editor's mind and 
this offer of Heuschrecke’s. Form 
rose out of void solution and dis- 
continuity; like united itself with like 
in definite arrangement; and soon ei- 
ther in actual vision and possession, 
or in fixed reasonable hope, the image 
of the whole Enterprise had shaped 
itself, so to speak, into a solid mass. 
Cautiously yet courageously, through 
the twopenny post, application to 
the famed redoubtable OLIVER YorkKE 
was now made: an interview, inter- 
views with that singular man have 
taken place; with more of assurance 
on our side, with less of satire (at least 
of open satire) on his, than we antici- 
pated ; —for the rest, with such issue 
as is now visible. As to those same 
“ patriotic Libraries,” the Hofrath’s 
counsel could only be viewed with 
silent amazement; but with his offer of 
Documents we joyfully and almost in- 
stantaneously closed. Thus, too, in 
the sure expectation of these, we al- 
ready see our task begun; and this 
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our Sartor Resartus, which is properly 
a “ Life and Opinions of Herr Teufels- 
dréckh,” hourly advancing. 


Of our fitness for the Enterprise, to 
which we have such title and vocation, 
it were perhaps uninteresting to say 
more. Let the British reader study 
and enjoy, in simplicity of heart, what 
is here presented him, and with what- 
ever metaphysical acumen, and talent 
for Meditation he is possessed of. Let 
him strive to keep a free, open sense ; 
cleared from the mists of Prejudice, 
above all from the paralysis of Cant ; 
and directed rather to the Book itself 
than to the Editor of the Book. Who 
or what such Editor may be, must 
remain conjectural, and even insigni- 
ficant :* it is a Voice publishing tidings 
of the Philosophy of Clothes; un- 
doubtedly a Spirit addressing Spirits: 
whoso hath ears let him hear. 

On one other point the Editor thinks 
it needful to give warning: namely, 
that he is animated with a true though 
perhaps a feeble attachment to the In- 
stitutions of our Ancestors ; and minded 
to defend these, according to ability, 
at all hazards; nay, it was partly with 
a view to such defence that he engaged 
in this undertaking. To stem, or if 
that be impossible, profitably to divert 
the current of Innovation, such a Vo- 
lume as Teufelsdrockh’s, if cunningly 
planted down, were no despicable pile, 
or floodgate, in the Logical wear. 

For the rest, be it nowise appre- 
hended that any personal connexion of 
ours with Teufelsdrockh, Heuschrecke, 
or this Philosophy of Clothes, can per- 
vert our judgment, or sway us to ex- 
tenuate or exaggerate. Powerless, we 
venture to promise, are those private 
Compliments themselves. Grateful 
they may well be; as generous illu- 
sions of friendship ; as fair mementos 
of bygone unions, of those nights and 
suppers of the gods, when lapped in 
the symphonies and harmonies of Phi- 
losophic Eloquence, though with baser 
accompaniments, the present Editor 
revelled in that feast of reason, never 
since vouchsafed him in so full mea- 
sure! But what then? Amicus Plato, 
magis amica veritas ; Teufelsdrockh is 
our friend, Truth is our divinity. In 
our historical and critical capacity, 
we hope, we are strangers to all the 
world ; have feud or favour with no 


* With us even he still communicates in some sort of mask, or muffer; and, we 


ave reason to think, under a feigned name !—O. Y. 
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one,—save indeed the Devil, with whom 
as with the Prince of Lies and Dark- 
ness we do at all times wage internecive 
war. This assurance, at an epoch when 
Puffery and Quackery have reached a 
height unexampled in the annals of 
mankind, and even English Editors, 
like Chinese Shopkeepers, must write 
on their door-lintels, No cheating here, 
—we thought it good to premise. 


Cuap. III. 
Reminiscences. 


To the Author’s private circle the 
appearance of this singular Work on 
Clothes must have occasioned little 
less surprise than it has to the rest of 
the world. For ourselves, at least, 
few things have been more unexpected. 
Professor Teufelsdrockh, at the period 
of our acquaintance with him, seemed 
to lead a quite still and self-contained 
life: a man devoted to the higher 
Philosophies, indeed ; yet more likely, 
if he published at all, to publish a 
Refutation of Hegel and Bardili, both 
of whom, strangely enough, he in- 
cluded under a common ban ; than to 
descend, as he has here done, into the 
angry noisy Forum, with an Argument 
that cannot but exasperate and divide. 
Not, that we can remember, was the 
Philosophy of Clothes once touched 
upon between us. If through the high 
silent, meditative Transcendentalism of 
our Friend we detected any practical 
tendency whatever, it was at most 
Political, and towards a certain pro- 
spective, and for the present quite spe- 
culative, Radicalism ; as indeed some 
correspondence, on his part, with Herr 
Oken of Jena was now and then sus- 
pected; though his special contribu- 
tions to the Isis could never be more 
than surmised at. But, at all events, 
nothing Moral, still less any thing 
Didactico-Religious, was looked for 
from him. 

Well do we recollect the last words 
he spoke in our hearing ; which indeed, 
with the Night they were uttered in, 
are to be forever remembered. Lifting 
his huge tumbler of Gukguk,* and for 
a moment lowering his tobacco-pipe, 
he stood up in full coffeehouse (it was 
sum Griinen Ganse, the largest in 
Weissnichtwo, where all the Virtuosity, 
and nearly all the Intellect, of the place 
assembled of an evening); and there, 


—_—.... 


* Gukguk is unhappily only an academical — Beer. 
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with low, soul-stirring tone, and the 
look truly of an angel, though whether 
of a white or ofa black one might be du- 
bious, proposed this toast: Die Sache 
der Armenin Gottesund Teufels Namen 
(The Cause of the Poor in Heaven’s 
name and ’s)! One full shout, 
breaking the leaden silence; then a 
gurgle of innumerable emptying bump- 
ers, again followed by universal cheer- 
ing, returned him loud acclaim. It 
was the finale of the night: resuming 
their pipes ; in the highest enthusiasm, 
amid volumes of tobacco-smoke ; tri- 
umphant, cloudcapt without and within, 
the assembly broke up, each to his 
thoughtful pillow. Bleibt doch ein 
echter Spass- und Galgen-vogel, said 
several; meaning thereby that, one 
day, he would probably be hanged for 
his democratic sentiments. Wo steckt 
der Schalk? added they, looking round : 
but Teufelsdrockh had retired by pri- 
vate alleys, and the Compiler of these 
pages beheld him no more. 

In such scenes has it been our lot 
to live with this Philosopher, such esti- 
mate to form of his purposes and powers. 
And yet, thou brave Teufelsdrockh, 


. who could tell what lurked in thee? 


Under those thick locks of thine, so 
long and lank, overlapping roof-wise 
the gravest face we ever in this world 
saw, there dwelt a most busy brain. 
In thy eyes, too, deep under their 
shaggy brows, and looking out so still 
and dreamy, have we not noticed 
gleams of an ethereal or else a diabolic 
fire, and half fancied that their stillness 
was but the rest of infinite motion, the 
sleep of a spinning-top? Thy little 
figure, there as in loose, ill-brushed, 
threadbare habiliments, thou sattest, 
amid litter and lumber, whole days, 
to “think and smoke tobacco,” held 
in it a mighty heart. The secrets of 
man’s Life were laid open to thee; 
thou sawest into the mystery of the 
Universe, farther than another; thou 
hadst in petto thy remarkable Volume 
on Clothes. Nay, was there not in 
that clear logically-founded Transcend- 
entalism of thine; still more, in thy 
meek, silent, deepseated Sansculottism, 
combined with a true princely Courtesy 
of inward nature, the visible rudiments 
of such speculation? But great men 
are too often unknown, or what is 
worse, misknown. Already, when we 
dreamed not of it, the warp of thy re- 
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markable Volume lay on the loom ; 
and silently, mysterious shuttles were 
putting in the woof! 

How the Hofrath Heuschrecke is to 
furnish biographical data, in this case, 
may be a curious question; the answer 
of which, however, is happily not our 
concern, but his. To us it appeared, 
after repeated trial, that in Weissnicht- 
wo, from the archives or memories of 
the best-informed classes, no Biography 
of Teufelsdrockh was to be gathered ; 
not so much as a false one. He was a 
Stranger there, wafted thither by what 
is called the course of circumstances ; 
concerning whose parentage, birth- 
place, prospects or pursuits, Curiosity 
had indeed made inquiries, but satisfied 
herself with the most indistinct replies. 
For himself, he was a man so still 
and altogether unparticipating, that to 
question him even afar off on such 
particulars was a thing of more than 
usual delicacy : besides, in his sly way, 
he had ever some quaint turn, not 
without its satirical edge, wherewith to 
divert such intrusions, and deter you 
from the like. Wits spoke of him 
secretly as if he were a kind of Mel- 
chizedek, without father or mother of 
any kind ; sometimes, with reference to 
his great historic and statistic know- 
ledge, and the vivid way he had of 
expressing himself like an eye-witness 
of distant transactions and scenes, they 
called him the Ewige Jude, Everlasting, 
or as we say, Wandering Jew. 

To the most, indeed, he had become 
not so much a Man as a Thing; which 
Thing doubtless they were accustomed 
to see, and with satisfaction; but no 
more thought of accounting for than 
for the fabrication of their daily Adige- 
meine Zeitung, or the domestic habits 
of the Sun. Both were there and wel- 
come; the world enjoyed what good 
was in them, and thought no more of 
the matter. The man Teufelsdréckh 
passed and repassed, in his little circle, 
as one of those originals and nonde- 
scripts, more frequent in German Uni- 
versities than elsewhere; of whom, 
though you see them alive, and feel 
certain enough that they must have a 
Hlistory, no History seems to be dis- 
coverable; or only such as men give 
of mountain rocks and antediluvian 
ruins: that they have been created by 
unknown agencies, are in a state of gra- 
dual decay, and for the present reflect 
light and resist pressure ; that is, are 
visible and tangible objects in this 
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phantasm world, where so much other 
mystery 1s. 

It was to be remarked that though, 
by title and diploma, Professor der 
Allerley- Wissenschaft, or as we should 
say in English, “ Professor of Things 
in General,” he had never delivered 
any Course; perhaps never been in- 
cited thereto by any public furtherance 
or requisition. To all appearance, the 
enlightened Government of Weissnicht- 
wo, in founding their New University, 
imagined they had done enough, if 
“in times like ours,” as the half-official 
Program expressed it, “‘ when all things 
are, rapidly or slowly, resolving them- 
selves into Chaos, a Professorship of 
this kind had been established ; where- 
by, as occasion called, the task of body- 
ing somewhat forth again from such 
Chaos might be, even slightly, facili- 
tated.”” That actual Lectures should 
be held, and Public Classes for the 
“* Science of Things in General,” they 
doubtless considered premature; on 
which ground too they had only esta- 
blished the Professorship, nowise en- 
dowed it; so that Teufelsdrockh, “ re- 
commended by the highest Names,” 
had been promoted thereby to a Name 
merely. 

Great, among the more enlightened 
classes, was the admiration of this new 
Professorship: how an enlightened Go- 
vernment had seen into the Want of the 
Age (Zeitbediirfniss); how at length, 
instead of Denial and Destruction, we 
were to have a science of Affirmation 
and Re-construction; and Germany 
and Weissnichtwo were, where they 
should be, in the vanguard of the world. 
Considerable also was the wonder at 
the new Professor, dropt opportunely 
enough into the nascent University ; 
so able to lecture, should occasion call ; 
so ready to hold his peace for inde- 
finite periods, should an enlightened 
Government consider that occasion did 
not call. But such admiration and 
such wonder, being followed by no act 
to keep them living, could last only 
nine days; and, long before our visit 
to that scene, had quite died away. 
The more cunning heads thought it 
was all an expiring clutch at popu- 
larity, on the part of a Minister, whom 
domestic embarrassments, court in- 
trigues, old age, and dropsy soon after- 
wards finally drove from the helm. 

As for Teufelsdrockh, except by his 
nightly appearances at the Grunen 
Ganse, W eissnichtwo saw little of him, 
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felt little of him. Here, over his tum- 
bler of Gukguk, he sat reading Journals; 
sometimes contemplatively looking into 
the clouds of his tobacco-pipe, without 
other visible employment : always, from 
his mild ways, an agreeable pheno- 
menon there; more especially when he 
opened his lips for speech ; on which 
occasions the whole Coffeehouse would 
hush itself into silence, as if sure to 
hear something noteworthy. Nay, per- 
haps to hear a whole series and river 
of the most memorable utterances ; 
such as, when once thawed, he would 
for hours indulge in, with fit audience : 
and the more memorable, as issuing 
from a head apparently not more inte- 
rested in them, not more conscious of 
them, than is the sculptured stone head 
of some public Fountain, which through 
its brass mouth-tube emits water to the 
worthy and the unworthy; careless 
whether it be for cooking victuals 
or quenching conflagrations; indeed, 
maintains the same earnest assiduous 
look, whether any water be flowing or 
not. 

To the Editor of these sheets, as to 
a young enthusiastic Englishman, how- 
ever unworthy, Teufelsdrockh opened 
himself perhaps more than to the most. 
Pity only that we could not then half 
guess his importance, and scrutinise 
him with due power of vision! We 
enjoyed, what not three men in Weiss- 
nichtwo could boast of, a certain degree 
of access to the Professor’s private 
domicile. It was the attic floor of the 
highest house in the Wahngasse; and 
might truly be called the pinnacle of 
Weissnichtwo, for it rose sheer up 
above the contiguous roofs, themselves 
rising from elevated ground. More- 
over, with its windows, it looked to- 
wards all the four Orte, or as the Scotch 
say, and we ought to say, Airts: the 
Sitting-room itself commanded three ; 
another came to view in the Schlafge- 
mach (Bed-room) at the opposite end ; 
to say nothing of the Kitchen, which 
offered two, as it were, duplicates, and 
showing nothing new. So that it was 
in fact the speculum or watch-tower of 
Teufelsdréckh ; wherefrom, sitting at 
ease, he might see the whole life-circu- 
lation of that considerable City; the 
streets and lanes of which, with all their 
doing and driving (Thun und Treiben) 
were for most part visible there. 

“TI look down into all that wasp- 
nest or bee-hive,” have we heard him 
say, “and witness their wax-laying and 
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honey-making, and poison-brewing, 
and choking by sulphur. From the 
Palace esplanade, where music plays 
while Serene Highness is pleased to eat 
his victuals, down to the low lane, 
where in her door-sill the aged widow, 
knitting for a thin livelihood, sits to 
feel the afternoon sun, I see it all; for, 
except the Schlosskirche weathercock, 
no biped stands so high. Couriers 
arrive bestrapped and bebooted, bear- 
ing Joy and Sorrow bagged up in 
pouches of leather: there, topladen, 
and with four swift horses, rolls in the 
country Baron and his household ; here, 
on timber leg, the lamed Soldier hops 
painfully along, begging alms: a thou- 
sand carriages, and wains, and cars, 
come tumbling in with Food, with 
young Rusticity, and other Raw Pro- 
duce, inanimate or animate, and go 
tumbling out again with Produce ma- 
nufactured. That living flood, pouring 
through these streets, of all qualities and 
ages, knowest thou whence itis coming, 
whither it isgoing? Aus der Ewigkeit, 
zu der Ewigkeit hin: From Eternity, 
onwards to Eternity! These are Appa- 
ritions: what else? Are they not Souls 
rendered visible; in Bodies, that took 
shape, and will lose it; melting into 
air! Their solid pavement is a Picture 
of the Sense; they walk on the bosom 
of Nothing, blank Time is behind them 
and before them. Or fanciest thou, the 
red and yellow Clothes-screen yonder, 
with spurs on its heels, and feather in 
its crown, is but of To-day, without a 
Yesterday or a To-morrow; and had 
not rather its Ancestor alive when 
Hengst and Horsa overran thy Island ? 
Friend, thou seest here a living link in 
that Tissue of History, which inweaves 
all Being: watch well, or it will be past 
thee, and seen no more.” 

* Ach, mein Leiber !” said he once, 
at midnight, when we had returned 
from the Coffeehouse in rather earnest 
talk, ‘* it is a true sublimity to dwell 
here. These fringes of lamplight, strug- 
gling up through smoke and thousand- 
fold leita some fathoms into the 
ancient reign of Night, what thinks 
Bootes of them, as he leads his Hunting 
Dogs over the Zenith in their leash of 
sidereal fire? That stifled hum of Mid- 
night, when Traffic has lain down to 
rest ; and the chariot-wheels of Vanity, 
still rolling here and there through 
distant streets, are bearing her to Halls 
roofed in, and lighted to the due pitch 
for her; and only Vice and Misery, to 
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prowl or to moan like nightbirds, are 
abroad: that hum, I say, like the ster- 
torous, unquiet slumber of sick Life, is 
heard in Heaven! Oh, under that hi- 
deous coverlid of vapours, and putre- 
factions, and unimaginable gases, what 
a Fermenting-vat lies simmering and 
hid! The joyful and the sorrowful are 
there; men are dying there, men are 
being born; men are praying—on the 
other side of a brick partition, men are 
cursing ; and around them all is the 
vast, void Night. The proud Grandee 
still lingers in his perfumed saloons, 
or reposes within damask curtains ; 
Wretchedness cowers into truckle-beds, 
or shivers hunger-stricken into its lair 
of straw: in obscure cellars, Rouge-et- 
Noir \anguidly emits its voice-of-destiny 
to haggard hungry Villains; while Coun- 
cillors of State sit plotting, and playing 
their high chess-game, whereof the 
pawns are Men. ‘The Lover whispers 
his mistress that the coach is ready; 
and she, full of hope and fear, glides 
down, to fly with him overthe borders : 
the Thief, still more silently, sets-to his 
picklocks and crowbars, or lurks in wait 
till the watchmen first snore in their 
boxes. Gay mansions, with supper- 
rooms and dancing-rooms, are full of 
light and music and_high-swelling 
hearts ; but, in the Condemned Cells, 
the pulse of life beats tremulous and 
faint, and bloodshot eyes look out 
through the darkness, which is around 
and within, for the light of a stern last 
morning. Six men are to be hanged 
on the morrow : comes no hammering 
from the Rabenstein?—their gallows 
must even now be o’ building. Up- 
wards of five hundred thousand two- 
legged animals without feathers lie 
round us, in horizontal position ; their 
heads all in nightcaps, and full of the 
foolishest dreams. Riot cries aloud, 
and staggers and swaggers in his rank 
dens of shame ; and the Mother, with 
streaming hair, kneels over her pallid 
dying infant, whose cracked lips only 
her tears now moisten.—All these 
heaped and huddled together, with no- 
thing but a little carpentry and masonry 
between them;—crammed in, like 
salted fish, in their barrel ; — or welter- 
ing, shall I say, like an Egyptian 
pitcher of tamed Vipers, each strug- 
gling to get its head above the others: 
such work goes on under that smoke- 
counterpane!——But I, mein Werther, 
sit above it all; I am alone with the 
Stars.” 
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We looked irhis face to see whether, 
in the utterance of such extraordinary 
Night-thoughts, no feeling might be 
traced there; but with the light we 
had, which indeed was only a single 
tallow-light, and far enough from the 
window, nothing save that old calmness 
and fixedness was visible. 

These were the Professor’s talking 
seasons : most commonly he spoke in 
mere monosyllables, or sat altogether 
silent, and smoked; while the visitor 
had liberty either to say what he listed, 
receiving for answer an occasional 
grunt; or to look round for a space, 
and then take himself away. It was a 
strange apartment ; full of books and 
tattered papers, and _ miscellaneous 
shreds of all conceivable substances, 
“ united in a common element of dust.” 
Books lay on tables, and below tables ; 
here fluttered a sheet of manuscript, 
there a torn handkerchief, or nightcap 
hastily thrown aside : ink-bottles al- 
ternated with bread-crusts, coffee-pois, 
tobacco-boxes, Periodical Literature, 
and Bliicher Boots. Old Leischen 
(Lisekin, ’Liza), who was his bed- 
maker and stove-lighter, his washer 
and wringer, cook, errand-maid, and 
general lion’s-p:ovider, and for the 
rest a very orderly creature, had no 
sovereign authority in this last citadel 
of Teufelsdrockh ; only some once in 
the month, she half-forcibly made her 
way thither, with broom and duster, 
and (Teufelsdrockh hastily saving his 
manuscripts) effected a partial clear- 
ance, a jail-delivery of such lumber as 
was not Literary. These were her 
Erdbebungen (Earthquakes), which 
Teufelsdrockh dreaded worse than the 
pestilence ; nevertheless, to such length 
he had been forced to comply. Glad 
would he have been to sit here philoso- 
phising for ever, or till the litter, by 
accumulation, drove him out of doors: 
but Leischen was his right-arm, and 
spoon, and necessary of life, and would 
not be flatly gainsayed. We can still 
remember the ancient woman; so Si- 
lent that some thought her dumb ; deaf 
also you would often have supposed 
her ; for Teufelsdrockh and Teufels- 
drockh only would she serve or give 
heed to; and with him she seemed to 
communicate chiefly by signs ; if it 
were not rather by some secret divina- 
tion that she guessed all his wants, and 
supplied them. Assiduous old dame! 
she scoured, and sorted, and swept, in 
her kitchen, with the least possible 
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violence to the ear; yet all was tight 
and right there: hot and black came 
the coffee ever at the due moment; 
and the speechless Leischen herself 
looked out on you, from under her 
clean white coifwith its lappets, through 
her clean withered face and wrinkles, 
with a look of helpful intelligence, al- 
most of benevolence. 

Few strangers, as above hinted, had 
admittance hither: the only one we 
ever saw there, ourselves excepted, 
was the Hofrath Heuschrecke, already 
known, by name and expectation, to 
the readers of these pages. To us, at 
that period, Herr Heuschrecke seemed 
one of those purse-mouthed, -crane- 
necked, clean-brushed, pacific indi- 
viduals, perhaps sufficiently distin- 
guished in society by this fact, that, 
in dry weather or in wet, “ they never 
appear without their umbrella.” Had 
we not known with what “ little- 
wisdom” the world is governed ; and 
how, in Germany as elsewhere, the 
ninety and nine Public Men can for 
most part be but mute train-bearers to 
the hundredth, perhaps but stalking- 
horses and willing or unwilling dupes, 
—it might have seemed wonderful how 
Herr Heuschrecke should be named a 
Rath, or Councillor, and Counsellor, 
even in Weissnichtwo. What counsel 
to any man, or to any woman, could 
this particular Hofrath give; in whose 
loose, zigzag figure; in whose thin 
visage, as it went jerking to and fro, in 
Minute incessant fluctuation, — you 
traced rather confusion worse con- 
founded ; at most, Timidity and phy- 
sical Cold? Some indeed said withal, 
he was “ the very Spirit of Love em- 
bodied :” blue earnest eyes, full of 
sadness and kindness; purse ever 
open, and so forth ; the whole of 
which, we shall now hope for many 
reasons, was not quite groundless. 
Nevertheless, friend ‘Teufelsdrockh’s 
outline, who indeed handled the burin 
like few in these cases, was probably 
the best: Er hat Gemuth und Geist, 
hat wenigstens gehabt, doch ohne Organ, 
ohne Schicksals-gunst ; ist gegenwar- 
tig aber halb-zerruttet, halb-erstarrt, 
“ He has heart and talent, at least has 
had such, yet without fit mode of ut- 
terance, or favour of Fortune; and so 
is now half-cracked, balf-congealed.” 
—What the Hofrath shall think of this, 
when he sees it, readers may wonder: 
we, safe in the stronghold of Historical 
Fidelity, are careless. 
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The main point, doubtless, for us 
all, is his love of Teufelsdrockh, which 
indeed was also by far the most decisive 
feature of Heuschrecke himself. We 
are enabled to assert that he hung on 
the Professor with the fondness of a 
Boswell for his Johnson. And per- 
haps with the like return; for Teu- 
felsdrockh treated his gaunt admirer 
with little outward regard, as some 
half-rational or altogether irrational 
friend, and at best loved him out of 
gratitude and by habit. On the other 
hand, it was curious to observe with 
what reverent kindness, and a sort of 
fatherly protection, our Hofrath, being 
the elder, richer, and as he fondly 
imagined far more practically influen- 
tial of the two, looked and tended on 
his little Sage, whom he seemed to 
consider as a living oracle. Let but 
Teufelsdrockh open his mouth, Heu- 
schrecke’s also unpuckered itself into a 
free doorway, besides his being all eye 
and all ear, so that nothing might be 
lost: and then, at every pause in the 
harangue he gurgled out his pursy 
chuckle of a cough-laugh (for the ma- 
chinery of laughter took some time to 
get in motion, and seemed crank and 
slack), or else his twanging, nasal 
Bravo! Das glaub’ ich ; in either case, 
by way of heartiest approval. In 
shert, if Teufelsdrockh was Dalai- 
Lama, of which except perhaps in his 
self-seclusion, and god-like Indiffer- 
ence, there was no symptom, then 
might Heuschrecke pass for his chief 
Talapoin, to whom no dough-pill he 
could knead and publish was other 
than medicinal and sacred. 

In such environment, social, do- 
mestic, physical, did Teufelsdrockh, at 
the time of our acquaintance, and most 
likely does he still, live and meditate. 
Here, perched up in his high Wahn- 
gasse watchtower, and often, in soli- 
tude, outwatching the Bear, it was 
that the indomitable Inquirer fought 
all his battles with Dulness and Dark- 
ness; here, in all probability, that he 
wrote this surprising Volume on Clothes. 
Additional particulars: of his age, 
which was of that standing middle 
sort you could only guess at; of his 
wide surtout; the colour of his trou- 
sers, fashion of his broad-brimmed 
steeple-hat, and so forth, we might re- 
port, but do not. The Wisest truly is, 
in these times, the Greatest ; so that an 
enlightened curiosity leaving Kings and 
such like to rest very much on their 
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own basis, turns more and more to the 
Philosophie Class: nevertheless, what 
reader expects that, with all our writing 
and reporting, Teufelsdrockh could be 
brought home to him, till once the 
Documents arrive? His Life, For- 
tunes, and Bodily Presence, are as yet 
hidden from us, or matter only of faint 
conjecture. But on the other hand, 
does not his Soul lie enclosed in this 
remarkable Volume, much more truly 
than Pedro Garcia’s did in the buried 
Bag of Doubloons? To the soul of 
Diogenes Teufelsdréckh, to his opinions 
namely on the “ Origin and Influence 
of Clothes,” we for the present gladly 
return. 
Cuar. IV. 
Characteristics. 

It were a piece of vain flattery to 
pretend that this Work on Clothes en- 
tirely contents us; that it is not, like 
all works of Genius, like the very Sun, 
which, though the highest published 
Creation, or work of Genius, has ne- 
vertheless black spots and troubled 
nebulosities amid its effulgence,—a 
mixture of insight, inspiration, with 
dulness, double-vision, and even utter 
blindness. 

Without committing ourselves to 
those enthusiastic praises and prophe- 
syings of the Weissnichtwo'sche An- 
zeiger, we admitted that the Book had 
in a high degree excited us to self- 
activity, which is the best effect of any 
book ; that it had even operated changes 
in our way of thought; nay, that it 
promised to prove, as it were, the open- 
ing of a new mine-shaft, wherein the 
whole world of Speculation might 
henceforth dig to unknown depths. 
More specially it may now be de- 
clared that Professor Teufelsdroéckh’s 
acquirements, patience of research, 
philosophic and even poetic vigour, are 
here made indisputably manifest ; and 
uuhappily no less his prolixity and tor- 
tuosity and manifold inaptitude ; that, 
on the whole, as in opening new mine- 
shafts is not unreasonable, there is much 
rubbish in his Book, though likewise 
specimens of almost invaluable ore. A 
paramount popularity in England we 
cannot promise him. Apart from the 
choice of such a topic as Clothes, too 
often the manner of treating it betokens 
in the Author a rusticity and academic 
seclusion, unblamable, indeed inevit- 
able in a German, but fatal to his suc- 
cess with our public. 
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Of good society Teufelsdrickh ap- 
pears to have seen little, or has mostly 
forgotten what he saw. He speaks 
vut with a strange plainness; calls 
many things by their mere dictionary 
names. To him the Upholsterer is no 
Pontiff, neither is any Drawing-room a 
Temple, were it never so begilt and 
overhung: “a whole immensity of 
Brussels carpets, and pier-glasses, and 
or-molu,” as he himself expresses 
it, “cannot hide from me that such 
Drawing-room is simply a section of 
Infinite Space, where so many God- 
created Souls do for the time meet to- 
gether.” To Teufelsdrockh the highest 
Duchess is respectable, is venerable ; 
but nowise for her pearl-bracelets, and 
Malines laces: in his eyes, the star of 
a Lord is little less and little more 
than the broad button of Birmingham 
spelter in a Clown’s smock ; “ each is 
an implement,” he says, “ in its kind; 
a tag for hooking-together ; and, for the 
rest, was dug from ‘the earth, and ham- 
mered on a stithy before smiths’ fin- 
gers.” Thus does the Professor look 
in men’s faces with a strange impar- 
tiality, a strange scientific freedom ; 
like a man unversed in the higher 
circles, like a man dropped thither from 
the Moon. Rightly considered, it is 
in this peculiarity, running through 
his whole system of thought, that all 
these short-comings, over-shootings, 
and multiform perversities, take rise: 
if indeed they have not a second source, 
also natural enough, in his Transcenden- 
tal Philosophies, and humour of look- 
ing at all Matter and Material things 
as Spirit ; whereby truly his case were 
but the more hopeless, the more la- 
mentable. 

To the Thinkers of this nation, how- 
ever, of which class it is firmly believed 
there are individuals yet extant, we can 
safely recommend the Work : nay, who 
knows but among the fashionable ranks 
too, if it be true, as Teufelsdrockh main- 
tains, that ‘* within the most starched 
cravat there passes a windpipe and we- 
sand, and under the thickliest embroi- 
dered waistcoat beats a heart,’’— the 
force of that rapt earnestness may be felt, 
and here and there an arrow of the 
soul pierce through. In our wild Seer, 
shaggy, unkempt, like a Baptist living 
on locusts and wild honey, there is an 
untutored energy, a silent as it were 
unconscious strength, which, except in 
the higher walks of Literature, must 
be rare. Many a deep glance, and 
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often with unspeakable precision, has 
he cast into mysterious Nature, and the 
still more mysterious Life of Man. 
Wonderful it is with what cutting 
words, now and then, he severs asun- 
der the confusion; sheers down, were 
it furlongs deep, into the true centre of 
the matter; and there not only hits the 
nail on the head, but with crushing 
force smites it home, and buries it.— 
On the other hand, let us be free to 
admit, he is the most unequal writer 
breathing. Often after some such feat, 
he will play truant for long pages, and 
go dawdling and dreaming, and mum- 
bling and maundering the merest com- 
monplaces, as if he were asleep with 
eyes open, which indeed he is. 

Of his boundless Learning, and how 
all reading and literature in most 
known tongues, from Sanconiathon to 
Dr. Lingard, from your Oriental Shas- 
ters, and Talmuds, aud Korans, with 
Cassini’s Siamese 'Tables,and Laplace’s 
Mécanique Céleste, down to Robinson 
Crusoe and the Belfast Town and 
Country Almanack, are familiar to him, 
—we shall say nothing: for unexam- 
pled as it is with us, to the Germans 
such universality of study passes with- 
out wonder, as a thing commendable, 
indeed, but natural, indispensable, and 
there of course. A man that devotes 
his life to learning, shall he not be 
learned ? 

In respect of style our Author mani- 
fests the same genial capability, marred 
too often by the same rudeness, in- 
equality, and apparent want of inter- 
course with the higher classes. Occa- 
sionally, as above hinted, we find con- 
summate vigour, a true inspiration : 
his burning Thoughts step forth in fit 
burning Words, like so many full- 
formed Minervas, issuing amid flame 
and splendour from Jove’s head; a 
rich, idiomatic diction, picturesque al- 
lusions, fiery poetic emphasis, or quaint 
tricksy turns ; all the graces and terrors 
ofa wild Imagination, wedded to the 
clearest Intellect, alternate in beautiful 
vicissitude. Were it not that sheer 
sleeping and soporific passages; cireum- 
locutions, repetitions, touches even of 
pure doting jargon, so often intervene ! 
On the whole, Professor Teufelsdréckh 
is not a cultivated writer. Of his sen- 
tences perhaps uot more than nine- 
tenths stand straight on their legs; the 
remainder are in quite angular attitudes, 
buttressed up by props (of parentheses 
and dashes), and ever, with this or the 
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other tagrag hanging from them ; a few 
even sprawl out helplessly on all sides 
quite broken-backed and dismem- 
bered. Nevertheless, in almost his 
very worst moods, there lies in him a 
singular attraction. A wild tone per- 
vades the whole utterance of the man, 
like its keynote and regulator; now 
screwing itself aloft as into the Song of 
Spirits, or else the shrill mockery of 
Fiends ; now sinking in cadences, not 
without melodious heartiness, though 
sometimes abrupt enough, into the 
common pitch, when we hear it only 
as a monotonous hum; of which hum 
the true character is extremely difficult 
to fix. Up to this hour we have never 
fully satisfied ourselves whether it is a 
tone and hum of real Humour, which 
we reckon among the very highest 
qualities of genius, or some remote 
echo of mere Insanity and Inanity, 
which doubtless ranks below the very 
lowest. 

Under a like difficulty, in spite even 
of our personal intercourse, do we still 
lie with regard to the Professor’s moral 
feeling. Gleams of an ethereal Love 
burst forth from him, soft wailings of 
infinite Pity ; he could clasp the whole 
Universe into his bosom, and keep it 
warm ; it seems as if under that rude 
exterior there dwelt a very seraph. 
Then again he is so sly and still, so im- 
perturbably saturnine ; shews such in- 
difference, malign coolness towards all 
that men strive after; and ever with 
some half-visible wrinkle of a bitter sar- 
donic humour, if indeed it be not mere 
stolid callousness,—- that you look on 
him almost with a shudder, as on some 
incarnate Mephistopheles, to whom 
this great terrestial and celestial Round, 
after all, were but some huge foolish 
Whirligig, where kings and _ begyars, 
and angels and demons, and stars 
and street-sweepings, were chaotically 
whirled ; in which only children could 
take interest. His look, as we men- 
tioned, is probably the gravest ever 
seen: yet it is not of that cast-iron 
gravity frequent enough among our own 
Chancery suitors; but rather the gra- 
vity as of some silent, bigh-encircled 
mountain-pool, perhaps the crater of an 
extinct volcano; into whose black deeps 
you fear to gaze: those eyes, those 
lights that sparkle in it, may indeed 
be reflexes of the heavenly Stars, but 
perhaps also glances from the region 
of Nether Fire! 

Certainly a most involved, self- 
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secluded, altogether enigmatic nature, 
this of Teufelsdréckh ! Here, however, 
we gladly recall to’mind that once we 
saw him laugh; once only, perhaps it 
was the first and last time in his life ; 
but then such a peal of laughter, enough 
to have awakened the Seven Sleepers ! 
It was of Jean Paul’s doing: some 
single billow in that vast world- 
Mahlstrom of Humour, with its Hea- 
ven-kissing coruscations, which is now, 
alas, all congealed in the frost of 
Death! The large-bodied Poet and 
the small, both large enough in soul, 
sat talking miscellaneously together, 
the present Editor being privileged to 
listen; and now Paul, in his serious 
way, was giving one of those inimitable 
“ Extra-harangues ;” and, as it chanced, 
On the Proposal for a Cast-metal 
King : gradually a light kindled in 
our Professor’s eyes and face, a beam- 
ing, mantling, loveliest light ; through 
those murky features, a radiant ever- 
young Apollo looked; and he burst 
forth like the neighing ofall Tattersall’s, 
—tears streaming down his cheeks, 
pipe held aloft, foot clutched into the 
air,— loud, long-continuing, uncon- 
trollable; a laugh not of the face and 
diaphragm only, but of the whole man 
from head to heel. The present Editor, 
who laughed indeed, yet with measure, 
began to fear all was not right: how- 
ever, Teufelsdrockh composed himself, 
and sank into his old stillness; on his 
inscrutable countenance there was, ‘if 
any thing, a slight look of shame; and 
Richter himself could not rouse him 
again. Readers who have any tincture 
of Psychology know how much is to be 
inferred from this ; and that no man who 
has once heartily and wholly laughed 
can be altogether irreclaimably bad. 
How much lies in Laughter: the 
cipher-key, wherewith we decipher the 
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whole man! Some men wear an ever- 
lasting barren simper; in the smile of 
others lies a cold glitter as of ice: the 
fewest are able to laugh, what can be 
called laughing, but only sniff and tit- 
ter and snigger from the throat out- 
wards ; or at best, produce some whif- 
fling husky cachinnation, as if they 
were laughing through wool: of none 
such comes good. The man who can- 
not laugh is not only fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils; but his whole 
life is already a treason and a strata- 
gem. 

Considered as an Author, Herr 
Teufelsdrockh has one scarcely par- 
donable fault, doubtless his worst: an 
almost total want of arrangement. In 
this remarkable Volume, it is true, his 
adherence to the mere course of Time 
produces, through the Narrative por- 
tions, a certain shew of outward me- 
thod; but of true logical method and 
sequence there is too little. Apart 
from its multifarious sections and sub- 
divisions, the Work naturally falls into 
two Parts; a Historical-Descriptive, 
and a Philosophical-Speculative: but 
falls, unhappily, by no firm line of de- 
marcation ; in that labyrinthic combi- 
nation, each Part overlaps, and in- 
dents, and indeed runs quite through 
the other. Many sections are of a 
debatable rubric, or even quite non- 
descript and unnameable; whereby the 
Book not only loses in accessibility, 
but too often distresses us like some 
mad banquet, wherein all courses had 
been confounded, and fish and flesh, 
soup and solid, oyster-sauce, lettuces, 
Rhine-wine and French mustard, were 
hurled into one huge tureen or trough, 
and the hungry Public invited to help 
itself. To bring what order we can 
out of this Chaos shall be part of our 
endeavour. 













In the whole course of our critical la- 
bours we have never encountered lighter 
toil, or, more correctly to speak, have 
never felt higher pleasure, than in re- 
viewing the works of Capt. Basil Hall. 
Nor have the anticipations of delight, 
which a remembrance of his former 
productions inspired, been disappointed 
in the volumes before us. One only 
painful sentiment has mingled with our 
pleasure, and that has been suggested 
by the title, third and last series. Why 
should it be so? There were three 
Graces, and three Fates of old, and 
now there are three Judges in that 
thing of bankrupt creation, the Court 
of Review; but why are these my- 
thological and utilitarian triads to fur- 
nish precedents to our gallant Cap- 
tain? He has yet ample materials in 
store for amusement and instruction ; 
let him go on, he must prosper, he will 
delight. The present series of Voyages 
and Travels has been published some 
months, and were the gallant and 
worthy author an ordinary writer of 
the day, were he merely a respectable, 
well-intentioned producer of writings 
useful to, but unlikely to survive the 
current generation, we should not with- 
hold the apology that may seém due 
to him for not having sooner noticed 
his labours. But Captain Hall needs 
no instant heralding to fame ; contem- 
porary applause has been and is 
awarded to him ; but a future race will 
also honour him, and we doubt not be 
improved by his instructions. 

His first volume contains a brief ac- 
count of the rise, progress, and present 
state of the East India Company, and 
at this juncture these contents are truly 
of momentous interest. Within the 
last few weeks parliament has been le- 
gislating on this subject almost in si- 
lence, while the nation have scarcely 
deigned to lend even a light attention 
to discussions leading to measures that 
may affect the temporal and eternal 
interests of ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS 
of human beings. In 1834 the East 
India Company will cease to exist 
as a body of privileged merchants, 
though their political existence is to be 
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for some few more years prolonged. 
The services of this distinguished Com- 
pany, whose wisest and most beneficent 
acts are now so often grievously and 
wantonly misrepresented, will be gra- 
ciously accepted by a ministry who, 
with all their lust for place, cannot but 
feel their inability to govern a country 
whose treasures they covet. They 
kindly concede the trouble of ruling to 
the Company, and wish for all the pa- 
tronage themselves, though their coward 
fears keep them awhile from fruition. 
The listless indifference with which the 
country looked on while changes were 
being wrought of such tremendous im- 
port—we use the epithet advisedly, for 
both worlds enter on our view—the 
lukewarmness of advocates in the 
House, and the contented, lazy igno- 
rance of those without, struck us at 
once with wonder and with dread. 

At such a moment—and it was that 
in which these volumes appeared—we 
despaired of effectually securing atten- 
tion to a subject from which those, and 
they are many, on whom the curse of 
conceit has alighted, might turn aside 
as trite, effete, and useless. These we 
deemed not the mollia tempora fandi— 
the soft season to soothe the prejudices 
of either ignorance or knowledge—this 
was not the hour to cast down the 
idols of the tribe, the market-place, or 
the den. But the door has now closed 
on the babbler of debate ; and calm re- 
flection, or at least its opportunity, has 
succeeded. We will endeavour, and 
Captain Hall’s first volume shall be our 
text-book, not to let the hour pass by 
unimproved. 

Ten years have yet to roll away, be- 
fore the lordling and the fop, the flippant 
nepotes of doating Whiggery, can be, 
without restraint or stint, sent forth to 
disgust the Eastern world with the 
spectacle of English degeneracy, and 
to loosen our hold on that vast coun- 
try, which has so long and alone been 
maintamed by integrity, talent, and 
good faith. During this period much 
may and must occur; and when it has 
elapsed, a Whig ministry may no longer 
afflict the land. But whether Whig 
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misrule will terminate in anarchy 
loosening the bonds of government, 
both at home and abroad, or in a 
better order of things, rests with the 
Supreme Disposer. We can only hope 
or fear—prepare for the better or the 
worst—being assured that the best 
preparative for either fortune will be 
an increase of knowledge, and an 
amended cultivation of our moral 
faculties. 

Our more immediate object is to 
inculeate upon those who may here- 
after be called upon to act in this 
mighty matter, the importance of cul- 
tivating a more familiar acquaintance 
with Indian affairs, and the reciprocal 
influences which English and Asiatic 
minds and manners have upon each 
other ; for little has this subject been 
hitherto appreciated or understood. 
The satirist has said, that an English 
washerwoman cannot sit down to 
breakfast before voyages have been 
performed to the Eastern and Western 
Indies to fetch her tea and sugar; and 
many, while laughing at the conceit, 
forget that any other considerations are 
involved in the loss or preservation of 
our Eastern empire or Western colo- 
nies, than the supply or diminution of 
these comparatively trivial luxuries. 
But, to adopt the language of Captain 
Hall, “ the influence of English minds 
and manners, and of English feelings, 
is felt in the daily transactions of nearly 
ninety millions of persons, constituting 
the population of British India, and of 
the allied or protected states. And the 
connexion between the character and 
prosperity of the parent state and that 
of its Eastern empire is so close and 
so inseparable, that any thing which 
tarnishes the national reputation at 
home, or essentially diminishes its pre- 
scriptive attribute of good faith, must 
be felt instantly, and probably with 
tenfold disaster and disgrace, abroad. 
This applies especially to a country 
where almost all political authority 
rests upon opinion, and where any 
one act which weakens that support 
must necessarily threaten to bring the 
whole stupendous fabric to the ground.” 
Vol. i. pp. 29, 30. The Indian ques- 
tion, then, is one that comes home to 
us all—not merely to the merchant, 
the trader, and the sailor; but to the 
man who never traverses the ocean, 
and who has no kith or kind on the 
shores of the Carnatic or in Bengal. 
To understand fully the nature of our 
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Indian government, and to be able to 
judge correctly of the principles which 
hold it together—to obtain a smatter- 
ing of the fiscal regulations by which 
a revenue of twenty millions sterling 
is collected from as many provinces— 
or of the intricacies of a judicial system 
by which justice is administered over 
territories under our rule more than 
twice exceeding the extent, and thrice 
the population, of all Europe—to 
comprehend the manner in which more 
than two hundred thousand native 
troops are maintained, and disciplined, 
and led by British officers, is in truth 
a gigantic task —omitting all mention 
of the manners, customs, language, 
literature, science, and religion of the 
native powers, with which our com- 
plicated interests in the East are now 
interlaced and bound up. And yet 
without a considerable acquaintance 
with many, nay most of these things, 
who can safely legislate for the im- 
provement of the natives, or the East 
India Company’s government? Alas, 
every lover of speculative change thinks 
it easy, and vainly supposes that it is 
possible, by legislative enactments in 
England, to exert effectual control over 
the tribes and tongues of Hindustan. 
With them the voice of experience 
pleads in vain; and from them we 
turn to those who may eventually be 
called upon to legislate for India, 
who have ten years to gather informa- 
tion, and whose responsibility is as- 
suredly great if they slight the oppor- 
tunity for collecting wisdom which 
those years will supply. Good inten- 
tions alone will not suffice here ; for, 
as Captain Hall well remarks, “ There 
is this grand distinction between do- 
mestic and political affairs: in private 
life, a virtuous, but moderately gifted 
person, acting from a sense of duty, 
will rarely do much mischief; but in 
the government of extensive countries, 
a well-intentioned blockhead may often 
bring the severest misery upon the 
heads of those whom it is his purpose 
to benefit ; and it is but a poor satis- 
faction to know that his intentions 
were the best in the world, and that 
his own character and fortunes are in- 
volved in the national wreck.” P. 36. 
The inefficacy of mere good intentions, 
undirected by knowledge, to work sub- 
stantial benefit on an enlarged scale, 
has been so often exhibited, that it 
would seem now a self-evident propo- 
sition; but, alas! ignorant men, and 
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weak men, and wicked men, under the 
specious guise of philanthropy, are 
still too widely and ruinously at work 
to allow us to continue silent on the 
subject; and to speak out upon it, 
with reference either to the Eastern or 
Western world, exposes us to no gentle 
shower of censure. We are lovers of 
tyranny, because we hesitate to eman- 
cipate, at once and altogether, every 
ignorant, and helpless, or mischievous 
(because ignorant) negro. We are 
stolid admirers of every thing that is, 
because we deny that every species of 
innovation is improvement. We are 
the timid slaves of an execrable super- 
stition, because we avow our belief 
that man’s moral destinies are con- 
nected with other worlds, and form 
but a portion of God's government of 
the universe. Be it so. We must, 
with the good and wise of every age 
and climate, submit to the calumnious 
infliction ; and we submit rejoicingly : 
for “ maximum est bonitatis argumentum 
malis ignavisque hominibus displicere.” 
In truth, John Bull is an anoma- 
lous animal— intractable, capricious, 
amusing; but though often running 
wrong, we recognise in him too many 
good qualities, and love him too well, 
to call him “a beast” when he will 
not exactly obey our direction, as a 
voice from the woolsack, stealing by 
the dirty by-way of Printing-house 
Square, lately proclaimed the worthy 
but misguided creature. The John Bull 
of former days, with a proud contempt 
of every thing that was not homespun, 
and an impatience of any thing like 
difference from his own habits, would 
constrain every nation and person to 
his own standard, with a tyranny wor- 
thy of the gentle and liberal Procrustes. 
Beer and beef must be the food and 
drink of every people who would 
escape the imputation of folly, if not 
cannibalism ; the muslins of the South, 
and the furs of the North, were to be 
discarded by their affected wearers for 
top-boots and leather breeches. These 
were the feelings of honest John in his 
early and unenlightened days—these 
were his oddities while he retained the 
power to compel a compliance with 
them. Absurd enough they often were, 
and Ridicule thereupon marked John 
for her own; and many of his grosser 
whims were laughed out of him. How 
have they been replaced? Has he, in 
losing the humorsome, but healthy, 
vigorous character of his bygone years, 
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attained a wiser, stronger manhood ? 
He is changed, verily he is changed — 
ah, quantum mutatus! His bluff ho- 
nesty, his grotesque humour, his quaint 
but harmless prejudices, his distinctive 
character among the nations, is gone ; 
and John stands forth arrayed in the 
motley robes of Liberality, a spectacle 
of pity for his friends, and of derision 
for his foes, who chuckle at his mimetic 
follies, while they hasten to spoil him. 
Multiform, indeed, are the aspects 
under which modern Liberality reveals 
itself. Now it pules and whines over 
stripes, neglecting all wholesome cha- 
rity and ordained duties, while it seeks 
out subjects for its sickly sorrow, which 
anon grown too acute for endurance, 
constrains it to break the bars of a 
menagerie, because the hyena and the 
wolf look melancholy in their cage. 
At another time, Liberality takes up its 
abode in the bosom of a man who seeks 
to level all instituted eminence, on the 
stale pretence of equality, but in reality 
to gratify a spiteful spirit. Sheffield 
can furnish a representative of this 
mood of Liberality, and closely in con- 
nexion with India, of which we have 
never lost sight in this apparent di- 
gression. But in a review like the 
present we cannot even glance at the 
numerous topics which Captain Hall 
has only touched upon; nor do we in- 
tend to argue the East India question 
fully just now, for it would be out of 
season and, for immediate purposes, 
unavailing. Le bon temps viendra. 
Our main and instant anxiety is to 
dispel from the rising generation that 
ignorance which has clouded the minds 
of their fathers, and precluded from 
their view the real bearings of this 
momentous subject. A perfect, or 
even an adequate knowledge—for per- 
fection on so boundless a theme is well 
nigh inaccessible—can only be ac- 
quired by painstaking diligence. Let, 
however, our younger readers take 
Capt. Hall as their first guide through 
this almost untrodden field, and be 
assured that it is one fertile, luxuriant, 
and richly rewarding cultivation. Above 
all things, in their researches for Indian 
information, and in their noviciate for 
Indian life, let them eschew that Libe- 
rality which has been their fathers’ bane 
—whether it masks its ‘ monstrous 
visage ” beneath the softening tears of 
sensibility—or voluptuous indolence, 
shrinking from the proximity of misery 
-—or well-meaning but mischievous 
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ignorance, which meddles but to mar— 
or crouching revenge, which destroys 
because superiority is intolerable. 

On this point we thus earnestly 
enforce line upon line and precept 
upon precept, because entirely and in 
our souls convinced of the preliminary 
necessity of purging the mind from 
cant, before it can successfully grapple 
with so multifarious and difficult an 
inquiry. We cannot refrain from ad- 
dressing those who may be called on 
to act jn or on behalf of India, in the 
very words of the revered and admir- 
able Sir John Malcolm. Alas, some 
months ago, we saw him joyous in 
spirits, and apparently vigorous in 
health; and now he is laid low— 
prematurely worn out, we too surely 
fear, by his exertions on behalf of the 
far-distant race whom he knew, and 
loved, and served. God lighten the 
heavy guilt of those—if such there be 
— whose madness or obduracy rendered 
efforts necessary, which perhaps cost 
Malcolm his life! Young man, who- 
ever thou art, ere thou actest either a 
civil or military part in India, engrave 
these words on the tablets of thy mind 
and heart: 


* You are called upon to perform no 
easy task: to possess power, but seldom 
to exercise it; to witness abuses which 
you think you could correct; to see the 
errors, if not crimes, of superstitious 
bigotry, and the miseries of misrule, and 

yet forbear, lest you injure interests far 
greater than any within the sphere of 
your limited duties, and thus impede 
and embarrass, by a rash change and 
innovation that may bring local benefit, 
the slow but certain march of general 
improvement. Nothing can keep you 
right on all these points but constant 
efforts to add to your knowledge, and 
accustoming your minds to dwell upon 
the character of the British power in 
India, and that of the empire over which 
it is established. That empire, compre- 
hending numerous tribes and nations, 
with all their various institutions and 
governments, may truly, though meta- 
phorically, be viewed as a vast and 
ancient fabric, not without shape and 
beauty, but of which many parts are in 
a dilapidated state, and all more or less 
soiled or decayed: still, it is a whole, 
and connected in all its parts—the 
foundations are laid deep, and, to the 
very summit, arch rests upon arch. We 
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are now its possessors; and if we desire 
to preserve, while we improve it, we 
must make ourselves completely masters 
of the frame of the structure, to its 
minutest ornaments and defects: nor 
must we remove the smallest stone till 
another is ready suited to fill the vacant 
niche, otherwise we may inadvertently 
bring ruin on our own heads and those 
of others, on the spot where we too 
eagerly sought to erect a monument of 
glory.” * 


Our pen rests in its course, while we 
consider whether we should devote the 
whole space allotted to this article toa 
full exposition of Capt. Hall’s Indian 
views, or, reserving this ampler discus- 
sion for a future opportunity, take a 
cursory survey ofall the volumes before 
us. We will adopt the latter plan, 
which we can effect within moderate 
limits, by abstaining from much quota- 
tion,—an abstinence by no means easy 
to practise, as a perusal of their con- 
tents will prove. For all the agreeable 
and excellent qualities which rendered 
the former series so delightful are dis- 
cernible in the present. The frolic 
fun of the reefer, and perhaps the half- 
boyish humour of the lieutenant, has 
been superseded by a graver spirit; 
but throughout there is breathed a 
manly cheerfulness, which evinces that 
the Captain, in devoting his energies to 
the service of his country and his king, 
has practically adopted the motto of 
the good old bishop,—- Serve Gop, 
AND BE CHEERFUL. One or two more 
pages must yet be given to a synopsis 
of the important contents of the first 
volume. Queen Elizabeth granted a 
charter to a body of her merchants, by 
which, on the last day of the year 1600, 
they were erected into a corporation, 
under the title of The Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London 
trading to the East Indies. Capital, 
72,0001. ! Such were the small be- 
ginnings of that mighty power which 
has overspread the richest portion of 
Asia, and far outrivalled in substantial 
wealth, real utility, and political in- 
fluence, the authority of the greatest 
conquerors of the East.” In 1609, the 
Company obtained a second and am- 
plified charter. But their affairs, to- 
gether with the corporation itself, and 
even their very name, were well nigh 
swallowed up and lost in the tremen- 


* Notes of Instructions to Assistants and Officers acting under the orders of 
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dous excitement of the great civil war. 
The trade to India was, as might be 
expected, in those days of democratic 
frenzy, thrown open from 1652 to 
1657 ; after which Cromwell, with a 
sagacity all his own, and despising the 
idle clamours of his contemporaries, 
who then, as now, raised the hostile 
cry of monopoly, renewed the privi- 
leges of the Company. ‘ Charles IT. 
gave them a fresh charter in 1661, 
investing them not only with exclusive 
trading privileges for fifteen years, but 
giving them a right to exercise civil 
jurisdiction, and to establish military 
authority. What was of still more 
importance, it empowered them to 
make war, or to conclude peace, with 
the ‘ infidels of India.’ This charter, 
besides sundry minor privileges, per- 
mitted the Company to grant licenses 
to private merchants to traffic from 
port to port in India; and hence the 
name of ‘ country traders’ came to 
be applied to a multitude of coasters 
and other shipping. Of this vast com- 
merce the nation at home see nothing 
and know little, but it has exercised, 
from that hour to this, a prodigious 
influence on the prosperity of India, 
and of course indirectly contributed 
essentially to the commercial wealth of 
England. The capital and spirit of 
enterprise, indeed, are almost all Bri- 
tish which set these active traders in 
motion, and keep them going in swarms 
along the whole line of Asiatic coast, 
from Babelmandel, at the mouth of the 
Red Sea, to the Chinese ocean, and 
from Acheen-head, at the north end of 
the island of Sumatra, to Cook’s Straits 
in the savage islands of New Zealand, 
and indeed over the whole of the vast 
Indian Archipelago.” 

In 1663, Charles II. obtained the 
island of Bombay from the Portuguese, 
as part of the unfortunate Catherine’s 
marriage-portion. In 1668, he made it 
over to the Company, being unable to 
maintain it! Discite moniti! James II. 
granted enlarged privileges to the Com- 
pany, who in 1694 obtained a fresh 
charter from Queen Mary. In 1698, 
another body of merchants united, and 
succeeded in obtaining also a charter ; 
and thus for a few years England had 
two East India Companies. But in 
1702 they united their stock, and 
assumed that name under which they 
have ever since been incorporated, 
“The United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies.” 
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Two most important conclusions 
may be drawn from a careful consider- 
ation of the events which occurred dur- 
ing the periods of which we have only 
been enabled to give the dates. First, 
that India could no longer be held as a 
mere trading station. Secondly, that it 
could not be managed as a colony, 
liable to the fluctuations incident to so 
uncertain a body as his majesty’s mi- 
nisters. The English individually, and 
practically, are not under the influence 
of public spirit. This is a proposition 
which will startle the superficial, and 
offend the testy, but it is capable 
of abundant proof. An Englishman 
swagygers through the streets ofa foreign 
city, proud of his name because it se- 
cures to him personal respect; but he 
seeks only personal honour or private 
gain, and will not be checked in the 
gratification of one selfish desire, by re- 
flecting on the tendency of his conduct 
as derogatory to or exalting the Eng- 
lish character. The habituated feeling 
of being a British officer and wearing 
his majesty’s uniform, corrects, and in 
most cases subdues, this self-indulgent 
feeling in the army and navy; and the 
strong arm of discipline effectually 
curbs the act where it cannot stifle the 
wish. But look at the master of a 
merchantman and his unruly crew : we 
could fill columns on this subject, de- 
tailing cases which we have ourselves 
witnessed of the injurious effects pro- 
duced by English conduct abroad. 
For the sake of home readers, still in- 
dignant at our apparently unpatriotic 
dogma, we would ask, what would be 
the probable result of an unlimited ac- 
cess being afforded to the public to our 
museums, libraries, and gardens? The 
sculpture of Canova would, within a 
week, be overspread with the ribaldry 
of Cheapside-—the monuments of the 
great departed, who had lived for their 
country’s service and died in her de- 
fence, would be defiled by those for 
whom these glorified martyrs bled— 
the illuminated leaves of missals, and 
the very shrubs of our parterres, would 
be destroyed by the hand of mischief, or 
pilfered by that of avarice. We write 
the truth, but gladly, as Englishmen, 
turn from the humiliating theme. To 
recur, then, to the state of India just 
previous to the administration of the 
great andcalumniated Warren Hastings. 
The profligate dealings of traders with 
the natives, the absence of that good 
faith which is the only true foundation 
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of public honour, and flagrant abuses of 
every kind, had grown to such frightful 
magnitude as to justify much of the 
fierce declamation of Burke, though he 
hurled it not at the really guilty parties, 
but against him who brought these evils 
to light, and pointed out the way to 
better things—the benefactor of his 
country, and the true friend to the 
natives of India, Warren HastinGs. 
Pitt, Fox, Burke, Dundas, and others, 
the most able statesmen of the time, ad- 
dressed themselves to grapple with this 
complicated question, which, in these 
days, every puerile sciolist thinks so 
easy of solution. 

The inquiries and reports in parlia- 
ment in 1783 paved the way for the 
introduction of improvements in the 
administration of East Indian affairs, 
which have since been so successfully 
beneficial, and in 1784 Mr. Pitt’s bill 
was passed, and four or five acts expla- 
natory of it in 1786, and another very 
important bill in 1788 declaratory of 
the intentions of the first bill. 

We have not space to analyse these 
celebrated enactments, nor to detail 
the conflicts through which they were 
carried ; neither can we report the in- 
structive discussions which they called 
forth. Most of our readers must be 
acquainted generally with the bills of 
Pitt and Fox; suffice it then here to 
remark, that they were respectively 
characterised by much of the spirit and 
mode of operation of the opposing par- 
ties whom these great men led. Pitt 
wisely, and with as little alteration as 
possible, adapted already fabricated 
machinery to his purpose; and look- 
ing cheerfully with a sound and en- 
larged philosophy on human nature, 
confided his design to generous and 
manly principles. Fox swept away 
all prepared matter, remodelled every 
thing, and trusting not to honourable 
impulse for the furtherance of his main 
objects, bent all his attention on fabri- 
cating forms to prevent men from kna- 
very. It is a curious problem, which 
we would give a premium to see well 
worked out, Why do Whigs invariably 
treat all men as rogues? Many of the 
provisions of Fox’s India-bill are simi- 
lar to recent measures, though we sus- 
pect that Mr. Fox, all Whig as he was, 
would have drawn back in dismay 
from the reckless destructiveness of 
Brougham. 

Mr. Fox’s bill took away the com- 
merce entirely from the Company—so 
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far it agrees with the measure of 1833: 
it abolished the court of directors, and 
deprived the Company of every appoint- 
ment, civil, military, and commercial, 
both at home and abroad, vesting the 
whole patronage in certain new com- 
missioners, who were not to be de- 
pendent upon ministers, nor even to 
hold communication with them; but 
were by Mr. Fox invested with powers 
and privileges which might have in- 
volved England in war with any state, 
without even the knowledge of his ma- 
jesty’s government! The fear of the 
treasury-bench was surely not here the 
beginning of legislative wisdom ! 

Mr. Pitt’s bill left the commerce and 
the whole of the patronage to the Com- 
pany. But the most important of all 
the changes he introduced was the es- 
tablishment of the Board of Control-- 
a measure cavilled at in its inception, 
and often censured since ; but which, 
we deliberately think, has produced 
the result aimed at by its far-sighted 
founder — that amalgamation of India 
with the administration at home, which 
should render Hindustan an integral 
part of the British empire. It has so 
engrafted, as it were, that luxuriant 
branch on the parent stock, as, by im- 
parting the same circulation, to cause 
it to bear the same fruit as the original 
from which it sprung. 

In closing for awhile this important 
subject, we will quote and subscribe 
our heart-uttered Amen to the eloquent 
prayer of Captain Hall. “ Would to 
God,” says he, with honest energy, 
“and I say it with the most heartfelt 
conviction of its utility and importance 
to millions upon millions of our fellow- 
subjects in India— would to God that 
I could describe, in terms adequately 
forcible to engage the attention and 
convince the understanding of those 
whom it so deeply concerns, the count- 
less advantages which the poor natives 
of those regions actually enjoy at this 
moment, under the present much-abused 
system of government. For while I 
freely grant there exist many evils in 
the system, I believe very few of these 
are susceptible of much improvement ; 
and, assuredly, none of sudden or ex- 
tensive changes for the better. I admit 
that our legislation is far from com- 
plete; that the taxation of lands we 
have conquered may, in some places, 
press heavily on our Indian subjects ; 
and that the administration of justice, 
though ten times better than ever it 
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was in times past, is not quite so per- 
fect as it may prove in the millennium. 
I admit, too, that the natives of the 
upper ranks do not enjoy the authority 
amongst their countrymen which they 
enjoyed of old ; and that amongst ther 
there must necessarily exist some na- 
tural feeling of humiliation, at witness- 
ing the extension of an authority which 
has absorbed so much their own im- 
portance. Nevertheless, all things con- 
sidered, I do firmly believe that India 
is, at this moment, more tranquil and 
more prosperous than ever it has been 
before. I believe, too, that the great 
mass of the inhabitants of that inter- 
esting country enjoy more real, prac- 
tical freedom, than they could hope to 
possess under their own native rulers, 
or will enjoy again under any rulers 
whatsoever, if we shall incautiously 
interfere with a system of such enor- 
mous complexity and‘extent.” 

Such is the testimony of a man who 
has seen, in his time, the working of 
almost every form of government in 
the world; who is no bigot-worshipper 
of monarchy and nobles as such, nor 
incurable idolater of democracy, after 
witnessing its evils and its errors ; who 
hailed with all the fervour of a young 
and passionate spirit, the birth-day of 
what he fondly welcomed as liberty 
in the nascent republics of Chili and 
Peru, though his hopes in that quarter 
have been sadly blighted; who is no 
hired advocate, nor even in the em- 
ployment of the Company whose policy 
he applauds; while he —a Captain in 
the Royal Navy — boldly and severely 
censures the measures of his majesty’s 
ministers. And by what is this system 
to be replaced ?—this “imperial corpo- 
ration,” as it was aptly styled by the 
last of England's orators, in his last 
public speech, “ which has produced a 
race of men adequate to its adminis- 
tration. I venture to say,” continued 
Cannine, in noticing the appointment 
of Sir John Malcolm to the presidency 
of Bombay, “ I venture to say, that 
there cannot be found in Europe any 
monarchy, which within a given time 
has produced so many men of the first 
talents, in civil and military life, as 
India has, within the same period, first 
reared for her own use, and then given 
to their native country.” And by what 
is this system to be replaced? By the 
misrule, corruptions, and imbecility of 
our colonies? or the nepotism of a 
grasping, or the fluctuations of a weak 
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administration at home? Longum iter 
per pracepta, breve per exempla: Brah- 
mins are to be taught patience by Lord 
Durham; Soodras, honesty and deco- 
rum by Silk Buckingham ; and Warren 
Hastings may be succeeded by Lord 
Howick. 

The second volume contains a nar- 
rative of excursions made by the Cap- 
tain in Ceylon, and different parts of 
India, most of them by the assistance 
and permission, and some of them in 
company with his commanding-officer, 
the late Admiral Sir Samuel Hood, 
whom the possession of every great 
and amiable quality conspired to make 
one of the most interesting men of his 
time. The passages in which this 
high-minded man is presented to the 
reader, must increase the admiration 
which we trust, for the credit of their 
taste, a majority of the British nation 
still feel for the navy. And if any of 
our readers have grown weary of the 
graver discussions to which we have 
directed their attention, they may re- 
fresh themselves with this cheerful vo- 
lume, filled with sketches in our intel- 
ligent traveller’s best style. Every 
page deserves perusal ; amusement and 
instruction are every where delightfully 
blended; and what may advance the 
interests of his profession in the way 
of augmented information, is never, in 
his most joyous hours, overlooked or 
neglected by Captain Hall. In his 
mirthful moments, we must say that 
the Captain descants on the pleasures 
of the table with the tact and taste of 
an Amphytrion after our own heart— 
for we entirely concur with Dr. John- 
son in his opinion, that the man who 
does not think about his dinner, can- 
not usefully think about any thing ; 
and his account of a supper in the 
woods of Ceylon, really made us not 
only envious but hungry. We under- 
stand that he now dare not either 
smoke cigars or quaff Lafitte; and, 
since the field of Assaye, the Duke of 
Wellington has been a (wo-glass-of- 
sherry man. We love and revere the 
Marshal and the Captain, and in our 
heart of hearts commiserate the suffer- 
ings of each, which may have been 
entailed upon them by the same cause 
—the malaria of Seringapatam, that 
most unhealthy spot in India. Colonel 
Wellesley occupied Tippoo’s palace, 
while governor of that far-famed for- 
tress; and within the same walls 
Captain Hall sowed the seeds of a 
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jungle fever, from the effects of which 
he has not recovered to this hour. It 
may surprise many of our readers to 
learn, that “the dish we call curry, 
pronounced kari by the natives, is not 
of Indian, nor indeed of Asiatic origin 
at all. It is not known to the Persians, 
Arabs, Chinese, Burmese, Siamese, or 
to any of the Indian islanders. Neither 
is it known, even at this day, to the 
inhabitants of Hindustan itself; except 
to such as are in frequent communi- 
cation with Europeans. Even the 
word curry, or kari, is not supposed to 
be of genuine Indian origin ; in short, 
there is reason to believe that curries 
were first introduced into India by the 
Portuguese : and this view is in some 
degree supported by the consideration 
that chilies, or capsicums (so invariably 
one of the most importaut ingredients) 
are known to be natives, not of Asia 
but America.” 

By the way, speaking of American 
capsicums, have any of our readers 
ever tasted a pepper-pot, made by the 
native Indians on the Spanish main? 
If not, let them be assured that they 
have not exhausted the luxuries of life; 
but as the voyage is rather long to taste 
it— further by some few miles than 
Quin’s annual trips to Bath for John 
Dorey—we would refer them for an 
imagined banquet thereon to a very 
amusing, though now neglected work, 
Dr. Pinkard’s Notes on the West Indies. 
But the Hindoos are wretchedly behind 
the Europeans in every article of real 
luxury ; for even the admirable punkah, 
which, though simple in its construc- 
tion, is invaluable, as rendering an 
Indian climate not merely tolerable, 
but Indian rooms far cooler than Lon- 
don houses in August;—the punkah 
(which, be it known to the unlearned, 
is merely a large fan, suspended to the 
roof, and waved to and fro by the at- 
tendants) was devised by the Bengal 
officers who served with Lord Corn- 
wallis, in 1791. We wish Captain 
Hall (in whose merriment there is more 
wisdom than in many men’s gravity) 
would write a book for the use of 
griffins, and all persons going to India; 
and we earnestiy entreat every naval 
officer whose eye these pages may meet, 
to study his remarks on the climate, 
and the best modes of counteracting 
its debilitating effects. Many a life 
may thus be spared, which carelessness 
and ignorance will otherwise run hazard 
of sacrificing. Chapter the third, on 
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the Ceylonese canoes, Peruvian balsas, 
and the floating windlass of the Coro- 
mandel fishermen, contains many a 
hint pregnant with useful instruction 
to the service, and which may be turned 
to good account in the numerous emer- 
gencies to which naval men are ex- 
posed. The graphic descriptions will 
make it delightful to the general reader ; 
but we have not space to quote suffi- 
ciently for a practical exposition of the 
technical matter; of the utility of which, 
however, some conception may be form- 
ed when we state, that had any one of 
the crew of the French frigate Méduse 
—the shipwreck of which, in 1816, 
cannot be forgotten—been acquainted 
with the simple principle of the guara, 
by which the Peruvian balsa is steered, 
not one of the lives— all so horribly, 
and some so atrociously sacrificed — 
need have been lost. Chapter the 
fourth, on the surf at Madras, is wound 
up by Captain Hall’s expressing his 
surprise that a chain-pier has never 
been erected there, ‘similar to the one 
at Brighton, which has so well resisted 
the worst weather. We were never at 
Madras, and cannot therefore give an 
opinion on the subject from personal 
experience ; but we must feel how im- 
portant such a work would be in a 
commercial point of view, and not 
merely as a relief to a passenger’s ner- 
vous fears in a masullah boat. Such a 
hint, however, from so accurate and 
competent an observer, ought to be 
attended to, and the feasibility of the 
scheme examined. The surf at Madras, 
of course, differs in degrees of rough- 
ness, according to the weather; but 
would not its regular rollers oppose a 
formidable obstacle to the driving of 
piles, which might well resist the wind 
and waves when once firmly down? 
At Brighton, the tide ebbs beyond 
two-thirds of the piles altogether; and 
at the outermost there is no heavy 
surf, except when the wind blows 
strong southerly or westerly. 

We will now turn for a moment to 
projects involving mightier results than 
the proposed erection of a chain-pier 
on the Carnatic shore. It may be 
within the recollection of our more 
attentive readers, that in our review of 
the Landers’ travels in Africa we dwelt 
on irrigation, as an instrument to purify 
Africa directly of its physical, and in- 
cidentally of its moral impurity; and 
we urged the practicability of the plan. 
Every inquiry that we have subse- 
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quently made, and they have been 
many, has confirmed us in our for- 
merly expressed opinion; and we may 
now add to our collected facts, the 
vast works for artificial irrigation dis- 
covered by Captain Hall near the 
Candelay lake, in Ceylon, the work of 
a remote antiquity ; and the more vast 
tanks in the table-land of Mysore, still 
existing in practical usefulness. These 
embankments, or bunds as they are 
called, stretch for miles —one tank, 
near Seringapatam, is almost thirty 
miles in circumference ; and so nume- 
rous are they in the Mysore country, 
that, from an eminence, Captain Hall 
counted more than a hundred; some 
of them six, eight, and ten miles round, 
and the least not less than two or three. 
What would be the effect of such works 
in Africa, for the construction of which 
there are workmen, water, and level ? 
The Indus and the Cauvery are tapped 
to fertilise the circumjacent plains ; 
can any engineer tell us why a similar 
operation may not be performed on 
the Niger, the Senegal, the Congo, or 
the nameless streams which meander 
through the turgid swamps of Africa? 
Would not the result be a more effec- 
tual cessation of the slave-trade, than 
consigning the white population of the 
Carribean islands to the knives and 
hatchets of emancipated negroes ? 

We have fulfilled our promise to 
abstain from quotation, but we cannot 
close our notice of this admirable vo- 
lume without giving, in our intelligent 
traveller's own words, the description 
of a palankeen. No book that we 
have ever met with contains so good a 
one; and we suspect it will be novel 
to most Europeans, who usually think 
of a palankeen as only different from a 
sedan-chair, in that its occupier main- 
tains a recumbent instead ofa sitting 
posture. 

* The palankeen is about six feet long, 
by two and a half wide, and serves at 
night-time for a bed, in the day-time for 
a parlour. In the front part of the inte- 
rior is fitted a broad shelf, underneath 
which a drawer pulls out, and over the 
shelf a net is stretched such as we see in 
travelling carriages. In the after-part, 
as a sailor would call it, there is gene- 
rally fixed a shelf for books, a net for 
fruit or any loose articles, and hooks for 
hats, caps, towels, and other things. 
There are two doors, or sliding partitions, 
in each side, fitted with Venetian blinds 
in the upper panel, and in each end of 
the palankeen are placed two little win- 
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dows. Many travellers choose to have 
a lamp fixed in one corner, with a glass 
face turned inwards, but trimmed from 
without, for reading or for sleeping by. 
The bottom, or seat, is made of strips 
of rattan, like that of a chair, over which 
is laid a light elastic mattrass, made 
either of horse-hair, or, which is still 
better, I believe, of the small shavings 
used in dressing the bamboo and rattan. 
Across the palankeen, at the distance of 
a foot and a half from the end, is hung a 
flat square cushion, buttoned tightly from 
side to side, for the traveller's back to 
rest against ; while his feet are prevented 
from slipping forwards by a cross-bar, 
similar in principle to the stretchers in a 
boat, against which the rowers plant 
their feet. This bar, which slides up 
and down in slits cut at the sides of the 
palankeen, is capable of being shifted 
nearer to or farther from the end, accord- 
ing to the length of the voyager’s legs, 
or to his choice of position. In the space 
behind the cushion, or rest for the back, 
are stowed away, in the day-time, the 
sheets, blankets, pillow, and other night- 
things ; and in the net above, two or 
three changes of clothes, in case of any 
accident separating the traveller from his 
heavy baggage. In the drawers may be 
kept shaving articles, and such nick. 
knacks as a compass, thermometer, sketch- 
book. On the shelf behind, a few books, 
among which, of course, will be found a 
road-book and a Hindustanee vocabulary, 
jostling with a teapot and sugar-canister, 
Under the mattrass an infinity of small 
things may be hid, provided they be 
flattish. In each corner of this moving 
house are placed little round sockets for 
bottles and glasses. Many other odds 
and ends of comforts and conveniences 
suggest themselves as the journey ad- 
vances, or may be found cut and dry in 
expensive palankeens. I speak merely 
of what mine possessed, and it was a 
very ordinary affair,_-cheap and strong, 
and not too heavy. Along the top, on 
the outside, is laid a wax cloth cover, 
which, when not in use, is rolled up; 
but in rainy weather, or when the night- 
air becomes chill, this cloth is let so loose 
as to envelope the whole palankeen. At 
each end there is fixed a single strong 
smooth bar, which rests on the bearers’ 
shoulders. This pole, which is somewhat 
thicker than a man’s arm, is possessed of 
none of the elasticity which gives such 
an unpleasant motion to a sedan chair, 
being secured tightly to the corners of 
the palankeen by iron rods. To one of 
these poles there is generally suspended 
a beautifully-shaped rattan basket, hold- 
ing a goglet, or water-pitcher ; which is 
still farther defended from injury by an 
open tracery of split rattans, resembling 
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not a little the work in relief on the 
buttresses and pinnacles of Henry VII.’s 
chapel in Westminster Abbey. This 
goglet is hung in front, that the dew 
which exudes from its pores may be 
evaporated by the current of air it en- 
counters as the bearers move on: and 
thus, even in the hottest weather, a cool 
draught of water may always be obtained. 
Under the pole behind are hung a tea- 
kettle, coffee-pot, and a curious but use- 
ful kind of wash-hand basin, imported 
from China, of a cylindrical shape, made 
of wood highly varnished.” 

‘« A stranger, or griffin, as he is called, 
on first getting into a palankeen at Madras, 
is naturally much alarmed, and often 
rather distressed, at the hideous sounds 
made by the bearers, as he naturally 
fancies the men must be suffering dread- 
fully under their load. There have been 
instances of Johnny Newcomes so pro- 
digiously sensitive or spooney, as ac- 
tually to get out and walk in the sun, 
to the particular amusement of the bearers, 
who, itis alleged, make their yells doubly 
horrible when they fancy they have caught 
agriffin. I do confess that, at first, it feels 
a little queer to be carried along on men’s 
shoulders ; but this is a great waste of 
sympathy, inasmuch as every man so 
carrying you is not only a servant at will, 
but a very well-paid, contented servant, 
and one of a caste whose greatest pleasure 
and anxiety is to be so employed — who 
makes money by it, and savesit, and buys 
land, and becomes in time a gentleman 
in his way. I never remember to have 
heard the brawny Highlanders, who 
carry people about in chairs in Edin- 
burgh, Bath, and elsewhere, accused of 
any extra servility, because they lifted 
the box containing their employer, in- 
stead of driving the horses which dragged 
the carriage holding the same personages. 
In short, all these matters turn on usage ; 
and the deuce is in it if the parties most 
concerned are not the best judges of what, 
upon the whole, is most to their mind. 
But the fashion now-a-days is to cram com- 
passion down contented people’s throats, 
and in the true spirit of the philosophers 
of Laputa, or the needy knife-grinder’s 
friend in the Antijacobin, to make happy 
men miserable, in order that they may be 
re-converted to happiness by some patent 
general principle—an invaluable process, 
always best known, it would appear, to 
those who are personally ignorant of all 
the practical details of the subject.” 


The third volume contains so much 
instruction on subjects novel to lands- 
men, and here almost for the first time 
rendered comprehensible — so much 
sound reflection on naval discipline,and 
so many valuable hints the adoption of 
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which we think would go far to hasten 
the arrival of the day which Capt. Hall 
anticipates, when it will be accounted 
a privilege to enter the navy, and a dis- 
grace to be turned out of it—in short, 
the contents of this volume are at once 
so interesting and important that we 
are half disposed to retract our promise 
to comprise the whole series in this 
article. But, hang it! we are not 
Whigs, so we will keep our word. 
The chapters on commissioning a ship 
and fitting out will please every one, 
and to the young naval student and 
freshly entered reefer will be highly 
useful. 

Naval gunnery is discussed in a 
manner worthy of attention at the Ad- 
miralty as well as in the after-cabin. 
And may every commander learn not 
only how to do his own duty, but like- 
wise how to lead others to the cheerful 
performance of theirs, by perusing the 
anecdotes of the incomparable Nelson. 
“ Would to God we could all learn 
really to imitate his example, and not 
only know what is right, but practise 
what we know !” 

The subject of impressment is ap- 
proached by Captain Hall, as it must 
be by all thoughtful and well-informed 
men, as one of momentous and even 
“terrific” import. His matter-of-fact 
reasoning upon it is admirable, espe- 
cially in that most important point of 
view which is invariably put out of 
sight by declaimers on shore—its bear- 
ings upon the feelings of sailors them- 
selves. A British seaman’s peculiarities 
(we speak of a thorough-bred one) are 
no more understood on shore than the 
idiosyncrasies of the inhabitants of 
Sirius. But those greatly err who, re- 
garding Jack’s simplicity in many land 
matters, believe him destitute of saga- 
city, and unable to appreciate moral 
motives, and those of high order too. 
The night-watches of the deck induce 
deeper shades of reflectiveness than 
those who have always lived in a 
street or farm-yard can well conceive : 
“ England expects every man to do 
his duty,” moved the hearts at Tra- 
falgar with mightier thrill than was 
ever felt by the most erudite reasoner 
on moral impulses. Four years ago 
we hired a seaman, whom we ourselves 
picked up on the common hard at 
Portsmouth, to enter for a few weeks 
on board a small craft, in which we 
were brushing off London smoke in 
the Channel ; and a good steady hand 
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we found him. This we mention, as 
we are about to use his testimony in 
proof of our assertion as to the igno- 
rance of landsmen of the real character 
of the navy and naval men. He had 
served for several years in the navy, 
and on the paying off of one of his 
ships, had been induced to enter on 
board the Falcon, Lord Yarborough’s 
yacht. He served one season, but ex- 
pressed his unqualified dislike to such 
service: he hated, to use his own 
words, “ niggling at nails, and playing 
the man-of-war’s man.” The commo- 
dore of the Yacht Club —oh, dear! 
we mean the Royal Yacht Squadron— 
conceives naval discipline to consist in 
harassing his men with petty obser- 
vances, polishing pins, and brightening 
balls to decorate the combings of the 
hatchway. Sailor as my Lord Yar- 
borough fancies himself, he is far from 
being a seaman; and can never keep 
a crew for two seasons together. This 
is a fact notorious at Cowes; but whe- 
ther it originates in the habitude of 
Whigs to play the tyrant in small, 
when too feeble to enact a grander op- 
pression, or in his lordship’s fallacious 
fancies of what a man-of-war really 
is, we shall not trouble ourselves 
to ascertain; and most certainly shall 
tender no apologies for our freedom 
with a man whose arrogant assumption 
of command, and impudent use of the 
British name at the court of Cherbourg, 
has gone far to dissolve a club which 
not only afforded healthy recreation to 
its members, and employment to many 
useful hands, but likewise tended to 
improve our naval architecture. Now 
that Lord Yarborough has prostrated 
the members at the feet of Louis Phi- 
lippe, and sought to invest the club 
with a character of Whig partisanship, 
the sooner gentlemen who do not wish 
to be fettered in their recreations dis- 
perse themselves, or discard their com- 
modore !! the better. 
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This short anecdote may well apply, 
by way of illustration, to our argument 
on the mischievous misapprehensions 
of naval matters which have so marred 
all reasoning on the subject of impress- 
ment. The legality of impressment 
has been set at rest by the argument of 
Mr. Justice Foster, when recorder of 
Bristol ; on which Franklin attempted 
to be smart and playful. How he 
succeeded may be seen in his memoirs ; 
but having no wish to libel the philo- 
sopher of Philadelphia, we will not 
transcribe his drolleries on a dry-land 
argument. 

The cruelty of impressment has been 
much exaggerated, though heart-break- 
ing instances from homeward-bound 
traders have often occurred. “ To 
pretend that there is no evil in im- 
pressment, would be nearly as unrea- 
sonable as to assert that there is no 
evil in pain, in poverty, or in war 
itself. But I deny,” continues Captain 
Hall, “ that the evils incident to any 
of these calamities are unmixed, or in- 
capable of alleviation.” 

This is the philosophical way of deal- 
ing with the subject; but our lessening 
limits preclude enlarged remarks. The 
topic, however, shall be shortly resumed 
alone, and at length. 

In conclusion, we must praise many 
of the descriptive sketches scattered 
over this volume, as equal in graphic 
power to any of Captain Hall’s former 
productions. The goose-feast on board 
the Lyra at Deptford, and in the Can- 
ton river, and his own anxious night- 
watch, to take an observation while 
running for the British Channel before 
a hard south-west gale, are admirable. 
His last chapter, containing an account 
of his journey to superintend Sir Walter 
Scott’s embarkation at Portsmouth, in 
the autumn of 1831, is alone worth the 
price of the three volumes. 




























































































































































































































We are altogether disappointed in the 
reply of the Westminster Review. We 
calculated on finding in Col. Thompson 
at least either sufficient acuteness to 
frame a smart rejoinder, or sufficient 
prudence to keep entirely clear of the 
question. As to the humility or in- 
genuousness which admits the possi- 
bility of error, and concedes to the 
force of reason, we had seen rather too 
much of the maneuvring of political 
economists to dream of meeting with 
any thing of that kind. 

The article in question (the first in 
the Westminster Review for October) 
is rather of the strangest. After quoting 
our paper of July as the text of his 
essay, he flies off at once in a tangent, 
and never once approaches the subject 
of that paper till he has filled eleven 
pages with another discussion. He 
had owned his knowledge of the exist- 
ence of our argument, and he had 
also made his readers acquainted with 
it. And yet, instead of addressing 
himself to its refutation, he sits down 
to invent and to indite another piece of 
ratiocination, professedly on our side 
the question; which having done, he 
chuckles over his own performance ; 
declares it to be “a better defence” of 
our case than we ourselves had pro- 
duced ; and then gravely commences 
the task of its demolition. 

Really, this is sad child’s play! We 
had supposed that this setting-up men 
of straw merely in order triumphantly 
to knock them down again, was a de- 
vice of rather too stale a kind to be 
adopted by the inventive geniuses of the 
Westminster Review. But many of 
the supposed novelties and inventions 
of the present day are nothing more 
than old nostrums, resuscitated and 
dressed up in modern costumes. 

With this game of shuttlecock, in 
which it pleases the gallant Colonel to 
indulge, we shall not attempt to inter- 
fere. The argument which he has so 
graciously volunteered in our behalf 
may be, as he declares, “a better one ” 
than has been put forth on our own 
part, and his refutation of it may be 
still more resplendent and astounding. 
But it would be very little worth our 
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while to discuss either the pro or the 
con of this sham-fight controversy. And 
we are the less tempted to accept our 
opponent’s proffered aid, inasmuch as 
the position originally taken by us 
appears to be sufficiently capable of 
defence, seeing that the gallant Colonel 
has assailed it in person, after his vic- 
tory over himself, and has failed to 
make the least impression. 

Our readers will probably remember 
that the points to which we directed 
theirattention were these :--We sketched 
a view of the operation of the free-trade 
system on our silk manufacture, and 
shewed that, as far as the interests en- 
gaged in that branch were concerned, 
the modern nostrum had worked results 
the most calamitous and deplorable, 
both as regarded the masters and the 
workmen. We then inquired what 
countervailing benefits could be ad- 
duced ; and we found none, saving the 
cheapening of silk-gowns and ribands 
to our cooks and nurserymaids. 

Our opponent, with the usual can- 
dour and fairness of an economist, 
concludes his article by asserting, that 
“ the man who assumes to himself the 
title of ‘ practical,’ declares he has a 
theory, chat it is proper to look only at 
one side.” Probably he would be of- 
fended if we styled this a simple and 
deliberate falsehood: but what are we 
to think of such an accusation, on the 
part of one who had read our argument ? 
For, having made completeness of view 
our especial aim, and having first 
searched, as far as we were able, for facts 
adducible in defence of the late destruc- 
tion of our silk manufacture, we turned, 
in order to omit nothing, to the writings 
of the free traders themselves, there to 
discover and set down in the account 
every item which they could name as 
of weight on that side of the question. 

The main argument which we found 
to be relied on, both by Col. Thompson 
and Mr. Booth, was this, that “ if 
imports are prevented by prohibitory 
duties, exports are prevented to the 
same extent.” In other words, that if 
we consented to take silks or other 
goods from the French, they must, of 
an absolute necessity, receive our goods 
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toa like amount; and thus the industry 
of England, in the aggregate, would 
suffer no loss. 

Our reply to this was, that in 1822, 
before the introduction of the free-trade 
system, our dealings with France were, 
£878,273 
1,185,961 ; 


while, in 1832, they were, 


Imports...... 3,056,154 
Exports 892,009 ; 


shewing at once that the assumption 
of the economists was wholly unfound- 
ed,— that to extend our imports from 
any country must inevitably lead to a 
like extension of our exports. Take 
your silks from France, said they, and 
the French will be obliged to pay them- 
selves by taking your manufactures in 
return. The fact, however, turned out 
to be, that when, in reliance on this 
hope, we had increased our purchases 
from France, perannum, from 878,273/. 
to 3,056,154/., the French, instead of 
augmenting their purchases of our ma- 
nufactures, actually diminished them 
from 1,185,961/. to 892,009/. 

Here, then, was the first position of 
our opponents proved to be altogether 
erroneous. But we proceeded to seek 
for their resource when driven from 
this ground. That resource we found 
in Mr. Booth’s tract, in these words : 


Imports 
Exports 


“It is said they will take our gold 
and reject our manufactures. Be it so. 
The manufactures will then be exported 
to fetch the gold.” 


To this we remarked, that it was 
clear that the French did reject our 
manufactures and take our gold. But 
that the rest of the supposition, namely, 
that this would cause our manufactures 
to be exported in order “ to fetch the 
gold,” was altogether chimerical ; inas- 
much as every market on the globe was 
already glutted with our goods ; so that 
the idea of sending abroad a further 
quantity, merely because it was neces- 
sary to “fetch some gold,” was per- 
fectly absurd. The conclusion, finally, 
to which we were conducted, was this, 
that the silks of France were in fact 
mainly paid for in gold, and that this 
trade was thus operating a continual 
drain upon our circulating medium, 
to the obvious injury of every interest 
in the country, excepting that of the 
fixed annuitant. 

To this conclusion Col. Thompson, 
after amusing himself through eleven 
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pages with his sham-fight argument, 
offers two objections. The first con- 
cerns the currency. 


‘* If coins are abstracted from the cir- 
culation, aud sent abroad in payment for 
foreign goods, the consequence is (as is 
in fact insisted on by the opponents) to 
make money-prices fall, or the coin buy 
more of goods of any kind than it did 
before, till the state of the circulation is 
restored. It must therefore buy more 
bullion ; and the consequence of this 
change in the price of bullion is to put 
the government, the moment the differ- 
ence amounts to as much as will turn the 
scale, upon buying more gold to make 
into coins; which addition to the de- 
mand for gold creates just as real an 
addition to the demand for some British 
manufactures or other, as an addition to 
the demand for Turkey coffee, or any 
other article that is the subject of a tran- 
sit trade. Do the Tories think gold and 
gold coins are found in parsley-beds, or 
under apple-trees? or in what way do 
they think the supply is regulated, but 
by the same rules that direct the pro- 
creation of any other sublunary ware? 
If the markets in the gold countries are 
already ‘ glutted with English goods,’ a 
new demand for ten thousand ounces of 
gold will not be a whit less a godsend to 
the English owners. If they are involved 
to the amount of 100,000/., it may be 
only 40,000/. towards their deliverance ; 
but 40,0001. to a man’s account is 40,0001., 
whether he may chance to be involved 
to the amount of 60,000/. more or not. 
There is an end therefore of the Tory 
miracle, of our gold running out of cir- 
culation at the rate of a million a-year, 
and still the wretches being able to find 
a guinea to fee a doctor with ;—for it is 
the story of the horn given to Thor to 
drain, which communicated with the sea 
behind. This is the answer to the ‘ cira 
culation’ fallacy ; an answer quite com- 
petent to shew that there is no harm in 
foreign goods being paid for in sove- 
reigns, if it is so, but, on the contrary, as 
much good as in any other transit trade.” 

Here the Colonel, with the usual 
fairness and courtesy of an economist, 
chooses to exaggerate our statement 
into an absurdity, in order that he may 
then indulge in a laugh at it. When 
we spoke of the circulating medium 
being reduced by a million or two 
every year, in paying for French silks, 
we never expressed that alarm lest it 
should entirely vanish, and our friends 
be left “ without a guinea to fee the 
doctor with,” which our candid anta- 
gonist is pleased to attribute to us. 
We are quite as well aware that the 
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“ horn communicates with the sea be- 
hind,” as the gallant Colonel can be. 
Our position is merely this, that we 
are not at this moment, nor have been 
for these seven years past, paying for 
the silks of France in our own manu- 
factures, as the economists would frau- 
dulently induce us to believe, bat in 
specie; and that this continual drain 
upon our circulation is in itself an evil ; 
that is, an evil to the industrious 
classes ; though to a man who subsists 
on his half pay or his dividends, it may 
be an unmixed good. Now, a man may 
very well believe these two things, and 
therefore wish to put a stop to the im- 
portation of French silks, without being 
chargeable with the folly of supposing 
that we are about to be left guinea-less. 
This the gallant Colonel well knew, 
when he sneered, with a pretended 
misunderstanding of our argument, at 
our supposed fears for the total loss of 
our circulating medium. Had he lis- 
tened to a farmer who was expressing 
his apprehensions of the evil conse- 
quences of long-continued rain, he 
would not have understood the man 
to mean that he expected a return of 
the universal deluge. Such an appre- 
hension had never entered the mind of 
the agriculturist ; and yet he sincerely 
apprehended the danger of too much 
wet weather. So we can see many and 
serious evils in a constant drain upon 
our metallic currency, without being in 
the least open to the ridicule of expect- 
ing the total exhaustion of it. 

In fact, we are perfectly at one with 
the Colonel as to the nature and exist- 
ence of the evil. He himself states, 
and admits that we had previously 
stated it, that “ if coins are abstracted 
from the circulation, and sent abroad 
in payment for foreign goods, the con- 
sequence is, to make money-prices fall, 
or the coin buy more goods of any kind 
than it did before, till the state of the 
circulation is restored.” 

This is one of the evils upon which 
we are insisting. First, you take your 
orders from Spitalfields and Maccles- 
field, and send them to Lyons; thereby 
plunging some tens of thousands of 
workmen into pauperism and starva- 
tion : And, secondly, you have, in pay- 
ing for these foreign silks, to abstract a 
million or two yearly from your circu- 
lating medium ; thereby making money- 
prices fall throughout the kingdom. 
This “ making money-prices fall” is 
evidently not considered to be much 
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of an evil by the Colonel; and, indeed, 
if he be either a “ dead-weight ” man or 
a holder of consols, it is far from being 
an evil to him. But a market which is 
constantly slipping down, lower and 
lower, with each successive half million 
of gold remitted to Lyons, is to the 
industrious classes—to those who are 
always occupied in making goods at an 
expected price, and who are ever finding, 
while this state of things lasts, that the 
price thus calculated upon is not to 
be obtained, and ever thus returning 
home, after every sale, with disap- 
pointed hopes and blighted prospects, 
—the most disheartening and ruinous 
thing that can be conceived. 

But the Colonel has another shift 
yet left. He tells us: 


** At the same time, the fact is under- 
stood to be, that French goods are not 
paid for by a transit of either sovereigns 
or bullion, but by certain descriptions of 
English manufactures, openly transmitted 
through the custom-houses to countries 
bordering on France, and thence con- 
veyed to their destination through the 
agency of what has been denominated 
‘God Almighty’s knight-errant in de- 
fence of honest people against knaves 
and blockheads,’—the smuggler.” 

Here again, fortunately, we catch our 
opponent in the region of fact—re- 
corded fact—and therefore we shall 
find it no difficult matter to deal with 
him. 

If the silks of Lyons were really 
paid for by the cotton twist of Black- 
burn, that circumstance, which is al- 
luded to with much complacency by 
the Colonel, ought rather to fill him 
with compunction and shame, for the 
share he may have had in producing 
such a state of things. 

No one, economist or not, has ever 
doubted that the great object to be 
aimed at, with reference to the welfare 
of our vast manufacturing population, 
is the increase of the tmports of raw ma- 
terial, and the increase of the exports of 
manufactured goods. Mr. Booth himself, 
when picturing forth the future tri- 
umphs of the free-trade system, says: 
** And who shall set limits to a com- 
mercial interchange, of which the con- 
stituent elements are the capital and 
skill and enterprise of Englishmen on 
the one hand, and on the other the 
raw produce of the whole habitable 
globe.” 

And yet, after this, we find Colonel 
Thompson glorying in the progress of 
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this newly-raised trade, the first-fruits 
of the “ liberal” system, in which Eng- 
land purchases rich silks and ribands in 
exchange for cotton-twist: the former 
being articles in the price of which a 
very large share of labour is included ; 
the latter, a commodity only one stage 
removed from the raw material! Pro- 
bably, the proportion of the price of 
fancy silk goods which is composed of 
the wages of labour is not so little as 
one half ; while the same proportion, in 
the article of cotton-twist, is certainly 
not a tenth, probably not a twentieth. 
Out of two millions’ worth of silks, 
then, paid for by English dealers to 
the French manufacturers, one million 
would go directly to the maintenance 
of the industrious classes of that country, 
as it used to go to the maintenance of 
our own; while, out of two millions’ 
worth of cotton-twist given in ex- 
change for it, our manufacturing la- 
bourers would not have the benefit of 
above one or two hundred thousand 
pounds. And yet such a trade as this is 
to be contemplated with satisfaction, 
and quoted with pride, by the advo- 
cates of the free-trade system ! 

But we have been assuming, in order 
to give the gallant Colonel the utmost 
possible advantage in the argument, 
that the fact is even as he states 
it—to wit, that the silks purchased 
by us from the French are actually 
paid for in our cotton-twist. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this fact, like most 
of the “ facts ” of the economists, turns 
out to be a mere fiction. It was a bold 
guess, and not a bad one of the sort ; 
but the custom-house returns had not 
been consulted, and they tell a very 
different tale. 

Our imports from France had been 
increased, between 1822 and 1832, from 
878,272I. tu 3,056,154/. Col. Thomp- 
son tells us that “ the French silks are 
chiefly paid for in the cotton-twist of 
Blackburn.” Do we find, then, any 
like increase in the export of this 
article ? 

No, we do not! The export of 
cotton-twist in 1822 was 2,697,5891.; 
in 1832, it was 3,975,009/.; being an 
increase of about 1,270,000/. Were 
we to suppose that the whole of this 
increase was taken by France (though 
Russia buys to the extent of about a 
million per annum), still that would 
do little more than go half-way to- 
wards balancing the account. 

But if we are to go into the question 
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of smuggling at all, we must look at 
both sides. The Colonel, who tells us 
that it is our theory to look only at one 
side, may fairly be reminded, that, if it 
is not his theory, it is certainly his 
practice. He weets our official custom- 
house statements of imports and exports 
by a story about cotton-twists smuggled 
into France from Belgium and Ger- 
many ; but he says nothing about the 
addition which must be made on our 
side of the question, if smuggling is to 
be at all adverted to! 

Few persons of any experience in the 
silk trade at the present moment will 
estimate the proportion of French goods 
introduced by the smuggler at less 
than twice or thrice the amount of 
those which are entered at the cus- 
tom-house. But we will be content to 
take the evidence before the last Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in 
which we find Mr. Poyton declaring, 
that “ it is quite clear that one half 
of the silk imported is brought here by 
the smuggler ;” and Mr. Ballance ex- 
pressing his opinion, that “ the amount 
smuggled exceeds the amount legally 
imported.” 

Taking these statements, then, into 
consideration, it is clear that we are 
bound to estimate the present imports 
from France, not at the 3,056,154/. set 
down in the custom-housereturns, but at 
5,000,000/. at the least. Set against this, 
then, the poor increase of 1,270,000 
pounds’ worth of cotton-twist, not for 
France or Belgium, but including the 
whole world, and we see how ground- 
less is the Colonel’s assumption, that 
‘the French silks are chiefly paid for 
in the cotton-twist of Blackburn.” 

But, once more, let us try to find 
another shift or excuse for the gallant 
Colonel. Possibly he may say—for 
we know not what an economist may 
not say—that the word “ chiefly,” as 
he used it, did not mean either al, or 
nearly all, or yet the larger part ; but 
that somehow, if not in cotton-twist, 
then in something else, and not in 
money, the French must be paid for 
their silks. 

Let us come, then, to the total of 
the account. We were assured —and 
the economists still insist upon it 
—that our consenting to purchase the 
manufactures of France must inevitably 
lead to the purchase by the French of 
our manufactures to an equal amount. 
This was their original position, and to 
this they still adhere. Let us, then, 
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look at the general account of our 
custom-house transactions for the last 
few years, and see if our increased 
imports, under the free-trade system, 
have been balanced by exports propor- 
tionably augmented. 
The imports into Great Britain were— 
In 1822 ...... £29,769,122 
29,432,376 
And in 1830 42,311,649 
While the exports of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures during the 
same years were— 


In 1822 £35,823,127 
In 1823 ...... 36,176,897 
And in 1830 35,212,873 

So that we have here the most positive 
proof, on a general view of the whole 
commercial transactions of the country, 
that while the free-trade system has 
immensely augmented our imports— 
as it was obviously calculated to do— 
it has not operated in the least to 
increase our exports of our own manu- 
factures ; which exports, instead of in- 
creasing, have seoliiily declined. And 
yet, in the face of these recorded facts, 
do the economists still adhere to their 
fancies and fictions, which they call 
“ axioms” —the first and foremost of 
which is, that “if imports are prevented 
by prohibitory duties, exports are pre- 
vented to the same extent”!! 

The position of the argument, then, 
between us and the Westminster Re- 
viewers, is this: 

We shewed, by a mass of unques- 
tionable evidence, that the operation of 
the free-trade theory upon our silk 
manufacture had been to reduce that 
branch of British industry to a state of 
the greatest depression, and those who 
subsisted on it to the greatest misery 
and distress. We then asked of our 
opponents to point out any counter- 
vailing advantages that had been de- 
rived from the change. 

The answer which we found in their 
writings, was, that we could not import 
from France without exporting our own 
manufactures to a like amount; and 
that, therefore, it was clear that if our 
silk manufacturers had suffered, some 
other branch of industry must have be- 
nefited in an equal degree. 

We replied by pointing to the official 
records of our trade with France, which 
shewed that our imports from that 
country had risen, since the adoption of 
of the free-trade system, from 800,000/. 
to above 3,000,000/. in the year, and 
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that our exports to France, instead of 
rising in a like proportion, had actually 
declined. We therefore drew the ob- 
vious inference, that we must be paying 
for the silks of Lyons in coin, to the 
manifest and injurious contraction of 
our own circulating medium. 

To this a demur was made, to the 
effect,—that if we needed gold to pay 
for French silks, we must then meet the 
case by exporting “ more manufactures 
to fetch the gold.” 

We rejoined, that the markets of 
South America, and indeed of the 
whole world, were already so over- 
stocked with English goods, that the 
idea of getting more gold by sending 
out more manufactures, was absurd and 
chimerical. Thus far ran the argument 
in our July Number. 

We are now met, first, by a sneer at 
our supposed folly in imagining that 
our coin is in danger of running out of 
circulation till not a guinea is left. 

We answer, that we never either 
expressed or imagined any such fear. 
The present existing drain of coin was 
all we adverted to. And this is a 
serious evil in itself, and without run- 
ning it into absurd lengths ;—just as a 
man who has thrown away 10,000/. at 
the gaming-table is thereby seriously 
injured, however secure he may be of a 
fresh supply from his rental, after a 
year or two's exhaustion. 

But it is further added, that our 

old is not slipping away from us to 
oo for that the French silks are 
* chiefly paid for in the smuggled cot- 
ton-twist of Blackburn.” 

We reply, that our imports from 
France, if smuggling is to be taken 
into the account, have increased more 
than four millions per annum within 
the last ten years; whereas the increase 
in our exports of cotton-twist, to the 
whole world, has been little more 
than one million. But further, were 
the fact even as it is stated, instead of 
being quite otherwise,— still, such a 
trade would manifestly be a losing one 
to England, inasmuch as we surrender 
to France our silk manufacture, one 
half of the amount of which was the 
wages of labour, and gain only in re- 
turn an export trade of cotton -twist, 
in the value of which the item of labour 
forms hardly a twentieth part. 

And lastly, as the economists still te- 
naciously adhere to their fiction, that an 
increase in our imports must, somehow 
or other, operate to the increase of our 
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exports, we have quoted the official 
statements of the Custom House for 
1822, 1823, and 1830;—which shew 
that while we have augmented our im- 
ports or purchases from foreigners, 
since the adoption of the free-trade 
fancies, more than twelve millions per 
annum,—our exports, or our sales to 
foreigners, in place of being propor- 
tionably increased, have suffered an 
actual and positive diminution. 

What shift remains to our opponents 
we cannot conceive ; but we are quite 
satisfied of this, that they are not men 
to be convinced, “ though one rose 
from the dead.” 

II. So far on the free-trade follies. 
But there is another article in the last 
Westminster Review, which, by a note, 
the writer or editor has connected with 
that we have just been considering. On 
this account, but still more for another 
reason, we shall add a short notice 
of it. 

The subject is Absenteeism, and the 
writer expresses his desire to “ say 
something that may tend towards the 
removal of this opprobrium of political 
economy.” Why he calls it an “ op- 
probrium,” we know not; but we sup- 
pose him to mean, that the common 
sense of mankind revolts at absenteeism 
—that political economists have gene- 
rally defended it —and that, in taking 
this course, their otherwise plausible 
and well-disguised theories have been 
brought into pretty general contempt. 
He wishes, therefore, to remove this 
“opprobrium,” and how does he attempt 
it?’ Not by conceding, on behalf of bis 
tribe, the monstrous dogma with which 
they have so long shocked the feelings 
of mankind; but by endeavouring— 
and he evidently flatters himself with 
some success—by endeavouring, for 
the hundred and first time, to establish 
the truth of this their favourite theory, 
and to overcome, by fresh quibbles, the 
general repugnance which he admits to 
be felt. 

There can be no mistake, we appre- 
hend, in ascribing this article to the 
same hand which penned the paper 
we have already been discussing — 
namely, to Colonel Thompson. In 
a series of suppositions, which deserve 
to be everlastingly preserved as choice 
specimens of the art of perplexing avery 
simple question, this gentleman puts no 
fewer than eight supposititious cases ; 
almost the whole of which are marked 
with the greatest improbability, and the 
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result of which is intended to prove, 
that France and England, London or 
Paris, home or abroad, are all identi- 
cally the same, for that “ nought is 
every thing, and every thing is nought.” 

This result is plainly enough stated 
in the following sentences : 


** Tf all this be true, it assuredly leads 
to some startling results. It goes to 
prove, that if a nation employ foreigners 
to do its work, as the Portuguese employ 
Gallegos, it is the same thing to Portugal 
in the end. It goes to prove, that if the 
Irish aristocracy should take it into their 
heads to expend their revenues in pay- 
ing foreign regiments, either at home or 
abroad, to the exclusion of all employ- 
ment in that way to the native Irish, the 
last state of Ireland would be in the aggre- 
gate the same as the first.” 

‘«* Heaven has set its canon that nothing 
shall be lost to a community in the aggre- 
gate by using foreign produce instead of 
its own.” P, 524. 


The Colonel may well admit these 
to be “startling results.” The ques- 
tion is—how can he possibly reach 
them by any accustomed process of 
reasoning? The mode he has adopted 
is that of imagining a variety of cases, 
and then working out the results in 
each. But in this method it is all-im- 
portant to the arriving at a true result, 
to contrive a simple and distinct exem- 
plification of the point at issue, stript 
as far as may be of unnecessary circum- 
stances. Instead of which, the real 
point in dispute is embarrassed and 
overlaid, in each of the Colonel’s eight 
“ cases,” by a crowd of confusing, but 
utterly useless circumstances. 

His principal character, sketched in 
exemplification of his theory of absen- 
teeism, is a Shetfield razor-manufac- 
turer! Imagine, reader, an absentee 
Sheffield razor-manufacturer. Was it 
ever your fate to meet with such a com- 

ound? Did the gallant Colonel ever 
rear of such a being? No! theinven- 
tion of this singular biped is wholly his 
own; and the only object gained by 
such an imagination, as far as we 
can see, is merely the withdrawing our 
minds as far as possible from absen- 
teeism as it really exists, and involving 
us in a dispute about the possibilities 
of an unheard-of and unknown kind 
of being. 

However, let us quote the Colonel’s 
own words. His “ eight different cases,” 
illustrative of the principle of absentee- 
ism, are these : 
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“* First case. That of a man who is 
told it would be patriotic to drink ale, 
but prefers claret.” 

** Second case. Suppose the claret- 
lover to be at the same time a Sheffield 
manufacturer; and let him pay for his 
claret to a wine-merchant in money.” 

“ Third case. Let the claret-loving 
Sheffield manufacturer be his own wine- 
merchant, and send cutlery of his own 
making to be bartered at Bourdeaux for 
the desired claret for his own consump- 
tion.” 

“« Fourth case. Ditto, under a slight 
change of circumstances.” 

“ Fifth case. Let the Sheffield manu- 
facturer not only love claret for his drink, 
but Perigord pies for his dinner, French 
silks for his waistcoats, French gloves 
for his hands, and French slippers for 
his feet; and, if it be possible, let him 
take an oath and keep it, that he will 
consume nothing but what shall be of 
French origin. And to this diabolical 
determination let him add the infernal 
ingenuity of resolving, that as an eco- 
nomy, instead of bringing his claret and 
his Perigord pies to himself, he will 
convey himself to the claret and the pies, 
and his razors with him to pay with.” 

“* Sixth case. Instead of going over 
to his French valets, let the Sheffield man 
stay at home, but declare that he will be 
waited on by none but Frenchmen, and 
that he will have a host of French valets 
and footmen brought over for the purpose, 
to the exclusion of his own countrymen,” 

“«* Seventh case. Let the Sheffield man 
be brought to a change of mind, and de- 
clare that he will buy ale, and pay for it 
with his razors.” 

“* Eighth case. Let the Sheffield man 
once more change his mind, and say, ‘ I 
won't have ale, but I will consent to take 
valets from my countrymen, and send 
away the Frenchmen.’ ” 


Such are Colonel Thompson’s “ eight 
cases ;” and assuredly a plain man, on 
reading them over, will be consider- 
ably “startled” to hear from the gal- 
lant economist, that the result of each 
and of all is precisely the same, and 
that it makes no difference whatever to 
“the community ”—that is, to Eng- 
land — whether the Sheffield man uses 
French goods or English, employs 
Frenchmen or Englishmen, lives in 
England or in France. The Colonel 
may well confess that these are “ start- 
ling results.” He ought to have been 
sufficiently startled by them to have dis- 
covered that the whole argument, warp 
and woof, was a cheat and a delusion. 

The truth is, that here again we have 
nothing but an old story under a new 
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dress. It is merely an elaborated ver- 
sion of the schoolboy’s logical method 
of proving an eel-pie to be a pigeon: 
“ An eel-pie isa lish-pie ; a fish-pie may 
be a jack-pie ; a jack-pie is a john-pie ; 
and ajohn-pie isa piejohn, alias pigeon.” 
Miserable trash, truly, but quite as ra- 
tional, and much more harmless, than 
Col. Thompson’s string of syllo- 
gisms, to prove that “ if the Irish 
landlords should expend their whole 
revenues upon foreigners abroad, it 
would be exactly the same thing to 
Ireland as if those revenues were spent 
upon Trishmen at home.” 

We have been perplexed, once or 
twice, on reading over this precious 
farrago of “ cases,” to guess whether 
Colonel Thompson were really in jest 
or in earnest. We fear that he is the 
former ; that is, that he deliberately sets 
himself to deceive the people in a 
matter of vital importance. But still 
it is possible, we admit, and we would 
fain hope that it is true, that he may 
have puzzled himself over the baseless 
fancies of political economy, that sys- 
tem of confusion, till his brains have 
become too much muddled to allow 
him to frame a just and true argument. 
We will try him now with a very simple 
proposition, and his understanding it or 
not will be a very good test of his mental 
stateand condition. In the place of his 
“ eight different cases,” most of which 
are fictitious and not to be found in 
real life, we will sketch for him one 
actual, bond fide, living absentee, with 
the circumstances of his case, from 
which the real merits of the question 
under discussion may be better dis- 
cerned than from eight or eight hundred 
imaginative but unreal creations. 

A. B. is an Englishman residing at 
Paris. His father bequeathed to him 
50,000/. in the 4 per cents, yielding 
him a regular income of 2000/. a-year. 
Going over to Paris soon after coming 
of age, and falling into pleasant society 
there, he began to calculate the cost, 
and he found that his 2000/. a-year, 
which would only make him a gentle- 
man in England, would make him a 
lord in Paris. After a while he deter- 
mined upon fixing himself in the French 
metropolis, and there he has resided for 
some years past. It is not wished to 
colour or exaggerate the case by re- 
presenting him as squandering his 
mcome in the gambling-houses. or 
saloons—though this might be truly 
stated of a large proportion of our 
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absentees. Butlethim be supposed to 
use his income fairly and liberally. 
The difference, however, between his 
father and himself is this: His father 
occupied a good house in Russell 
Square, and expended his income re- 
spectably in that vicinity. The son 
expends the same income, in the same 
way, in Paris, coming over once or 
twice a-year to receive his dividends ; 
when he resides for a week with a near 
relative, and expends upon English- 
men, in passage-money, &c. about 5/. 
out of his 20001, 

The house in which his father lived 
belonged to a widow lady, and its rent 
constituted the half of her income. 
Since the son’s departure it has stood, 
for the most part, empty; and the poor 
woman has been sadly distressed by 
the falling off of her resources, being 
obliged to discharge one of her two 
servants, and otherwise to reduce her 
expenses. In the next street reside a 
butcher, a baker, a grocer, and three 
or four other tradesmen, among whom 
the old gentleman used to pay, every 
Christmas, more than 500/. The loss 
of such a customer, with two or three 
similar defalcations, has been severely 
felt by each of these tradesmen. One of 
them, who before could barely pay his 
expenses, has been thrown so much be- 
hind-hand by loss of trade, that he has 
just called his creditors together; the 
others are pinched and cramped, and 
feel all the pressure of approaching 
poverty. 

Now we are quite aware, that what 
is lost to these tradesmen is gained by 
the same classes in Paris. If, there- 
fore, the Colonel had merely argued, 
that 2000/. spent was 2000/. spent, 
wherever the place of spending might 
be, and that to mankind at large the 
place of spending was of little conse- 
quence, no one could have differed 
with him ; but he is not satisfied with 
this: he wants to convince us that 
England does not lose, nor France 
gain, by this transfer of an English 
gentleman and his expenditure from 
Russell Square to Paris. He will, 
perhaps, admit, that the particular 
tradesmen of Russell Square may have 
suffered ; but then he will have it, that 
some other classes or persons must 
have gained to a like amount, and so 
the result to “ the community ”— that 
is, the English community — remains 
the same. Weask him, then, to point 
out to us the counterbalancing gain, 


in the case above stated, which is to 
set off the loss felt in the vicinity of 
Russell Square. We ask him to shew 
us, when A. B. returns to Paris every 
year with 1995/. in his pocket, how or 
in what way England is benefited by 
the expenditure of that sum. 

He dislikes to have the loss to the 
circulating medium, or what he calls 
“ the currency juggle,” mixed up with 
the question. We will therefore sup- 
pose that this transit of 1995 sovereigns 
yearly to Paris has no effect whatever 
on the circulation. We will suppose 
that the balance of trade is so equal, that 
a million may be due one year to Eng- 
land, and the same sum in the next 
year to France, so that this 1995/. is 
quite unfelt in the question. Were 
we, however, to insist upon the whole 
facts of the case, this part of the question 
would strengthen the case against ab- 
senteeism. In the aggregate, the sums 
drawn by the absentees from our money- 
circulation are very considerable, and the 
effect of this drain is, as the Colonel 
has already stated, “‘ to make money- 
prices fall,” to the manifest injury of 
all except the fixedannuitant. But we 
will not insist upon this part of the ar- 
gument. We are merely now asking 
to be informed how it is that the loss felt 
by the traders amongst whom A. B.’s 
2000/. a-year used to be expended, is 
so made up to some other class or 
classes, as that “the community” 
suffers nothing whatever by the migra- 
tion of the said A. B. to the Rue Rivoli 
at Paris. This is the point on which, 
as the advertisements say, “* the smallest 
information will be thankfully received.” 

One argument, it is true, is added 
by the Colonel, on behalf of the ab- 
sentee, which, if not conclusive, is at 
least final. It is this: 


‘“‘Tfaman in London had a pot of porter 
at his mouth, which was his own and he 
had paid for, it would be very hard to 
say to him, ‘ Wretch, are you going to be 
so unpatriotic as to drink all that your- 
self? Remember your country, and see 
that a proper return is made to her before 
you drink a drop.’ The man would na. 
turally reply, ‘ I have done so, sir; I have 
paid for it, your worship ; I have given 
hard work for it to somebody, your ho. 
nour; or if I did not, my father did 
before me. He raised a little estate, he 
did, sir; and I bought this very porter 
out of the income.’ Heaven help the 
Tory who should thus attempt to stop 
an Englishman’s porter in its course!” 
(p. 523.) 
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That is to say, a man who has come 
honestly by his property, whether 
through his own labour or that of his 
parents, is under no obligation what- 
ever to consider any person in the 
world, except himself and those who 
are his own, in the disposal of it. If 
he chooses to drink it all up in porter, 
as the Colonel supposes, his answer to 
any querist is: “I’ve paid for it— 
paid for it with my own money, left 
me by my father.” Of course, the 
same defence applies just as much to 
our last-quoted A. B.,if any one suggests 
a doubt as to the morality or propriety 
of his conduct. He also may say, “ the 
2000/. is my own: it was honestly 
earned by my father, and legally in- 
herited by me; and if I choose to 
swallow it all in claret, that is nothing 
to any one but myself. As to what 
you say about relative duties, regard 
to the wants or interests of others, 
patriotism, or love of country, that is 
all nonsense and folly, which can never 
impose upon men of ‘ liberal ideas.’ ” 

III. But this brings us to the last 
point to which we propose now to 
advert, to wit, the false and fraudulent 
pretensions put forward by the whole 
party of which the Westminster Review 
is the organ. The use made by them 
of the word “liberal” is a striking 
instance of the kind. 

Of old, before the English language 
was abused and perverted as it now is, 
the word “liberal,” when applied to 
any person, was meant to describe a 
man who thought modestly of his 
own interests, and generously of the 
interests of others — one who, without 
abandoning his own rights, was anxious 
to attempt no encroachments on the 
rights or privileges of others—one more 
ready to concede a benefit or advantage 
to others, than to claim it for himself. 
And this quality of “liberality” was 
generally exhibited in his ready sacri- 
fice of his own interests, as far as pru- 
dence would permit, rather than do 
any thing which might trench upon the 
interests of his neighbours. Without 
confining its meaning to money trans- 
actions, the general understanding was, 
that it consisted in bestowal, in con- 
cession, in conferring benefits upon 
others. 

Now, however, we have a new kind 
of “liberality,” the essence of which is 
a never-silent selfishness; a constant 
desire to take something from others; 
a perpetual craving to appropriate to 
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itself all the good that it sees. And 
the common sense of mankind is con- 
stantly insulted, and the spirit of the 
English language violated, by the as- 
sumption, in the case of such a con- 
centration of selfishness as we have just 
described, of the title of “a man of 
liberal ideas.” 

Take up any of the subjects on which 
the opinions of these men are known, 
and you will never fail to find that 
their diberality consists in the sacrifice 
of the interests of others to their own. 
Colonel Thompson, for instance, is a 
manufacturer of nothing but essays in 
the Westminster Review: of more useful 
articles, such as gloves and silks, he is 
aconsumer. He therefore vehemently 
insists, that he ought to be at liberty 
to buy his silks and gloves of French 
manufacturers, to the utter neglect 
and starvation of the English workmen, 
—because the French journeymen, 
living on sevenpence a-day, can make 
these articles at two-thirds of the Eu- 
glish price. “Therefore,” says Colonel 
Thompson, “ leave me at liberty to buy 
where I can buy cheapest ; and let the 
people of Spitalfields and Worcester 
starve or rot, for any thing I care. 
What is that to a man of liberal ideas ?” 
And if the English workman prays for 
protection, or, in other words, that he 
may not be exposed to this ruinous 
competition, the Colonel immediately 
accuses him of wishing to “ rob” him 
of the difference in price ; taking care 
to forget, that the Spitalfields operatives’ 
beer and tobacco are taxed to pay his 
(Col. Thompson’s) dividends or half- 
pay. Such is the justice and fairness 
of modern “ liberality.” 

In like manner Mr. Booth advocates 
a free trade in corn; confessing that 
he is aware that the effect would be 
“that the fundholder, under such a 
system, would gain, while the land- 
holder would lose.” In other words, 
he, Mr. Booth, being a monied capi- 
talist, and feeling envious at the style 
and rank of the great landlords, wishes 
to become one himself. But his 50,C00/. 
under the present system, will only buy 
him halfa parish; he therefore advo- 
cates that free competition with Poland, 
which would speedily throw half the 
lands of England out of cultivation, 
and reduce the rental of the rest to 5s. 
per acre. He would then be able with 
his 50,000/. to purchase half a county ; 
and this precious scheme of ruining 
and robbing others for his own aggran- 
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disement, he presents to us as an ex- 
emplification of “ liberal ideas.” And 
thus it is through every department. 
You shal) never meet with a man who 
prides himself on this modern liberality, 
but you shall find, on a little quiet 
examination, that the real object he 
has in view is to sacrifice some neigh- 
bour for his own private advantage. 

Another ofthese gross perversions of 
language is that which may be called 
the motto and public profession of the 
Westminster Review. That motto is 
the phrase stolen by Bentham from 
Priestley, The greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. This is ostentatiously 
put forward by the Colonel and his com- 
peers as the leading principle of their 
policy ; and then we immediately find, 
as we might have expected, that their 
efforts are constantly directed to sacri- 
fice the interests of the many for the 
advantage of the few. 

What question is there connected 
with internal economy in which the 
vote of these writers is not recorded 
against the people? Take the currency 
question; on which point every one 
understands that the fundholder is 
now receiving, thanks to Peel’s bill, 
fully twice as much as he bargained 
for; which double payment grinds the 
industrious classes to the earth. The 
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decision of the Westminster Review is 
instantly given in favour of the 300,000 
fundholders, and against the millions 
who are taxed to paythem. Take also 
the corn-laws. Here, too, their voice 
is clamorous for the immediate sacrifice 
of the eighteen millions who depend 
upon agriculture, in order, as they pre- 
tend, to benefit the remaining six mil- 
lions, but, really, to gratify the cu- 
pidity of the exporting manufacturers, 
and to enable the cotton lords, the 
fundholders, and the dead-weight peo- 
ple, again to double their present ad- 
vantage. 

On questions of free trade, the same 
principle prevails. The hundreds of 
thousands of operatives driven to starva- 
tion and crime are not worth a thought : 
all the sympathies of the reviewers 
being engrossed by the wrongs of the 
purchasers of silks and mittens, who, 
under the restrictive system, were 
obliged to pay three shillings for what 
the Frenchmen would furnish for two. 
And thus to the end of the chapter. 
It is constantly the moneyed capitalist, 
the annuitant, the drones of society, 
that command the support of the 
Westminster Review ; while “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber” is ever the principle professed 
merely to be betrayed. 





LADY MORGAN’S DRAMATIC SCENES." 


Ir there bé any one who has pique 
or spite or spleen against poor Lady 
Morgan, he will read these volumes 
with infinite satisfaction. If he be as 
ungallant as Horatius Flaccus, he will 
exclaim, with no small delight, fis anus! 
for surely more anile twaddle was never 
committed to paper. We do not wish 
that the reader should take this merely 
on our dictum; we shall therefore give 
him a couple of examples of what the 
work contains, extracting what no doubt 
appears to her ladyship to be the finest 
and most recherche matter in the book. 
We shall first present a dialogue of 
gentlemen : 


** Scene II. 


The Billiard-room. Count Amadée de Val 
Blanc, Lords John, William, and Fran- 
cis Fitsforward, Mr. Mandeville Liston. 


* Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. By Lady Morgan, In 2 vols. London, 
1833. Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


Count Amadée and Lord Leicester are 
playing ; Lord John and Mr. Liston 
betting. 


Mr. Liston, Five to four the striker 
marks ! 

Lord John. Done! Pounds? 

Mr. Liston. Fives, if you will. 

Lord John. Done! 

Lord Leicester. That is a bubble bet, 
Johnny! the thing is impossible ! 

Count Amadée. Mais, pourtant, je ta- 
cherai. Milord, vous avez perdu. 

Lord John. Eh bien! C’est que vous 
étes trop forte, Comte. On ne peut rien 
contre vous. Marker! count the game. 

Lord William. Seventeen to sixteen. 

Mr. Liston. Will you double your bets? 

Lord John. Thank you! no; but I'll 
take five fives to two, the Count doesn’t 
mark twenty-one this game. 

Mr. Liston. Done! 

[ They play several coups. 
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Lord John (impatiently), C’est a vous 
a jouer, Comte. Car mon frére n’a pas 
carambolé, 

Lord Leicester. Je ne le cherchais pas. 
Je n’ai voulu que coller mon jeu. 

Count Amadée. Ma foi vous n’avez pas 
mal réussi. 

Lord William (marking). Eighteen — 
fifteen. 

Lord John. Bravo, Comte! grand jeu, 
parblue! Vous donnez la votre coup, 
sans avoir a peine visé; et je suis en- 
foncé. Et voila qu’a present vous blo- 
quez la bille a votre adversaire, 

[Lord Leicester plays, wins an hazard, 
and keeps the balls till he scores twenty- 
one. 

Lord Leicester. A present le jeu est a 

vous ; vous ne le manquerez pas. 

Mr. Liston. I'll bet two sovereigns to 
one that I win my two fives this coup. 

Lord John. Vi indulge you — that is, 
the Count does not score tw enty-one this 
coup. 

Mr. Liston. Done! 

Count Amadée. C’est immanquable ! 

Mr. Liston. Oui, avec votre jeu d’au- 
jourd’hui. Vous jouez comme un ange. 

[ The Count plays, and missing his queu, 
pockets his own ball, and loses the 
game. 

Count Amadée (dashing down his queu 
with great violence, and rumpling his hair 
with both his hands, in irrepressible rage). 
Oui! Je joue comme un démon; et je 
perds toujours comme un béte. Sacre, 
est il possible! 

Lord Leicester (coolly replacing his 
queu). Que l’on perd son jeu; mais que 
l'on ne derange pas sa coiffure. 

Count Amadée (with a sudden burst of 
good humour). C’est vrai! 

[ Hums an air, ‘ On revient toujours,’ &c. 

Mr. Liston (taking out his pocket-book). 
I lose seventy pounds and win twenty 
(I believe), including the off-bets. There 
are fifty pounds—1 happen to have the 
money about me. 

Lord John, As you please, if it saves 
you trouble. 

[Count Amadée throws himself on an 
ottoman beside Mr. Liston; the two 
brothers talk apart, in an under-tone ; 
the two younger begin knocking about 
the balls. 

Lord John (sharply). Francis! he 
quiet, will you?’ You make such an in- 
fernal noise with those balls! 

Lord Francis. Noise! I like that. I'll 
play againsty ou, John, and give you odds, 

[Lord William flings dom n ‘his queu, 
and goes to the ladies. 

Lord John. Nonsense, child; you play ! 
—go and play w ith your cousins in the 
next room, or go to your holyday-task. 
The holyday s will soon be ov er, old boy. 
School opens next Monday, mind ! : 
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Lord Francis (with great ill-temper). 
I'll lay you what you like I don’t go 
back to Eton any more. 

Lord John (vehemently). Done! 

Lord Francis. Done! 

Lord John (getting earnest). Who has 
a betting-book ? 

Lord Leicester. I have; I never go 
without one. ’Tis ‘mes heures,’ as Ma- 
dame de Creveceur says of Chateau- 
briand’s Christianisme. What’s the bet? 

[ Take s out his book. 

Lord John. I bet my grey colt against 
Francis’s gold repeater, chain, seals, and 
diamond ring, left him by his grand- 
mother. 

Lord Francis (sulkily). No, I won't 
lay that. 

Lord John. What! a touch of senti- 
ment for the old lady, whose lap-dog you 
choked? Come, you can’t be off, hay. 

Lord Francis. 1 won't lay that, 1 tell 
you. Besides, your colt is not sound — 
it’s not worth ten pounds. 

Lord John. Not sound! Come, that 
is too good. The fact is, you haven't 
your watch; you've 

Lord Francis (interrupting him petu- 
lantly). I'll lay you five guineas I have. 

Lord John. Done! Produce! 

[Lord Francis takes out a large old 
silver watch, worth a pound. 

Lord John (angrily). That’s not the 
watch, sir! 

Lord Francis. You didn’t say what 
watch. This is mine! 

Lord John (struggling with his temper) 
That’s not a fair bet, Frank. It’s no go, 
my boy! 

Lord Francis. Yes, but it is a go! 
you shall pay me too, John; 
Leicester ?” 





' and 
sha’ n’t he, 


That must do. Here, gentle reader, 
you have ren !!! pages ofthis exquisite 
work: the French, you will perceive, 
is abominable to the last degree. Par- 
blue! nothing can be worse; and yet 
it is evidently written by a governess, 
or waiting-maid, or other functionary 
of the same rank. There is a story 
told of Locke, that he once noted a 
conversation at Lord Shaftesbury’s, 
where a party was playing cards toge- 
ther ; and the story-teller goes on to say, 
that he reproved them by reading what 
they had been saying during the game. 
“T came,” said the metaphysician, ac- 
cording to the anecdote-monger, “ to 
listen to wise conversation among such 
a company; and here is what | have 
heard.” The story is altogether stuff; 
for, in the first place, Locke did not 
go to Lord Shaftesbury’s to talk phi- 
losophy, or any thing else but what 
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was the ordinary conversation of the 
day ; and, in the second place, Locke 
was himself a first-rate piquet-player, 
being far more distinguished for that 
talent in Oxford than for his meta- 
physics. But supposing it true, as 
the report of a billiard-table conversa- 
tion (and a bad report besides, for few 
of the common events of the game are 
noticed) cannot essentially differ from 
the ordinary chat over a game of whist, 
is not the nonsense above quoted open 
to Locke’s rebuke? What, we ask, 
is the use of recording such things? 
If Lady Morgan simply said, that peo- 
ple in the country were in the habit of 
playing billiards, we could have sup- 
posed all that is here. 

Ifany person had the happiness to 
be admitted to her ladyship’s society 
in Dublin, and found her and her 
amiable husband, her fair sister and 
her spouse, at a game of five-and-forty, 
would he have thought it any great 
literary feat to have consigned their 
conversation to paper as follows ? 

Lady M. Diamonds is thrumps. I 
lade the knave. 

Sir Arthur. I see the best horse 
leaps the ditch. There goes the juice 
[deuce]. 

Sir Charles, Highest in red, lowest 
in black. I play the nine —the curse 
of Scotland. 

Lady C. I rob. [ Puts out. 

Sir Charles. It’s an ould family 
failing. 

Lady C. There’s the five fingers, 
which is the masther of you all. Here 
I stick it into ye with the ace of 
thrumps. 

Lady M. Devil a thrump I have! 
So among ye be it, blind fiddlers ! 

Sir Arthur. There goes my beautiful 
ten, and bad luck to the winner! 

Sir Charles. There’s the ace of hearts, 
which is always a thrump. Now ye’re 
done! Here goes the thray. 

Lady C. I’ve only a heart. 

Sir Arthur (smiling). 1 thought, my 
dear, you lost that long ago. 

[A general laugh. 

Lady M. O, Sir Arthur, how un- 
common clever you are! It’s little 
jefs like you that’s full of fun. I play 
the knave of clubs. 

Sir Arthur. And I the four of spades. 

Sir Charles. The thrick is mine. 
Judy, dear, bring me more hot water 
and matarials. Now I’ve the game in 
my hand, as sure as jollup, and that 
never fails. There’s the king of hearts. 
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Lady C. Which I punish with my 
queen of thrumps. 

Sir Charles. Oh ho, my leedy! 
what’s that? By the gallipot of Galen 
you’ve renagued, and we'll take down 
three thricks when you get’em. Look 
at the last thrick, and you'll see that 
you played a heart to my last lade. 

Lady C. By jakurs, and so I did! 

Sir Arthur. Then you’re done. 

Sir Charles. You may say that with 
your own ugly mouth; for here’s the 
queen and knave of hearts, and trumps 
is out. 

Lady C. Fifteens all: it’s my dale. 

Lady M. No, it’s mine-—I led last. 
Faith ! ye’d dale for Cahermee fair, 
where they play for legs of mutton. 
(To Sir Arthur.) Blow on the cards 
for luck. (Sir Arthur blows.) Bad ’cess 
to the bellows! [A general laugh. 

Sir Arthur. The game’s past praying 
for. I’ve it all in my own fist, as clane 
as a whistle. 

Sir Charles. Don’t hollo till ye’re 
out o’ the wood. Play. 

Sir Arthur. There’s the five (plays ; 
the others play in silence, and so on for 


four tricks)—the knave—the ace of 


hearts—the king. By the Lord of 
Skerrin and all his dogs, I’ll have a 
jink, and collar the fippenies ! 

Lady M. Wait a bit—what have 
you left? 

Sir Arthur. The knave of clubs. 
There you go, Jack, my jewel! 

Lady M. Ye’re done! I’ve the 
queen, and the game’s alive — there’s 
life in a mussel ! 

Sir Arthur. Well, we score forty to 
twenty 

Lady M. And that’s the curst game, 
because it was on forty to twenty that 
the priest lost his breeches. Sir Charles, 
help me to a glass out of your tumbler, 
&e, &e. Ke. 

Now we submit, that this is just as 
intellectual and edifying as the conver- 
sation recorded by her ladyship. We 
shall take one more, to shew how her 
ladies talk : 





“ Enter Wilson with a packet, which he 
presents to Miss Damer; while other 
servants, in long file, bring the tea equi- 
page. A table-cloth is laid on a distant 
table, and two French maids, elegantly 
dressed, with white gloves, &c., commence 
the elaborate process of tea-making, as- 
sisted by the page, and a groom of the 
chambers, who, like Tom Jones, ‘ might 
be mistaken for a lord, by those who never 
saw one,” 
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Miss Damer (unfolding an acre of can- 
vass, partly worked, and entirely drawn 
and shaded). What have we here? 

Miss Fanny. O gracious! how beau- 
tiful! 

Miss Wilkinson. What is it? 
beautiful! 

Miss Fanny. A Turk’s head with a 
pipe in his mouth ; don’t you think so, 
Emma? 

Miss Wilkinson. Well, I am sure it is 
very like a Turk’s head ! 

Mrs. Primmer. My dear Fanny, how 
can you be so foolish! Don’t you see 
that it is an elephant? Miss Damer, 
read De Veeux’ note, love: he will tell 
us all about it. 

Miss Damer (reads). ‘ Hypolite de 
Veux presents his respects to Miss 
Damer ; takes the liberty of forwarding 
the last new pattern for a tapisserie de 
canapé, being an accurate portrait of the 
royal elephant, the celebrated Mam’selle 
Djeck, to match Miss Damer’s giraffe. 
De Veeux sends the shades of lamb’s- 
wool requisite. Body and trunkin grey ; 
grounding in sea-green, to represent an 
indian jungle; to be worked in cross- 
stitch, picked off in silver. Housings in 
double gobble, crimson shaded in gold. 
De Veeux encloses six bobbins of gold 
and silver; eight shades of white, and 
ten of black. De Vaux presumes to 
forward a memorandum of his little bill 
for last year. De Vceux has for sale 
(being part of the Duchesse de Berri’s 
meuble de broderie) a beautiful lady’s 
marqueterie work-box, and a large lady’s 
work-table, with the Duchesse’s own 
métier & ressort, ivory inlaid with brass, 
en bhul ; to be raffled for (if not sold by 
private contract before the eighth of next 
month), at ten guineas a ticket.’ 

Miss Damer. Dear! I must have that 
box. I have been longing all my life 
for a margueterie box. It is such very 
good taste ; and one is so tired of mother- 
of-pearl, or or-molu ; and of those vulgar 
petit Dunkerque musical boxes. 

[Miss Wilkinson sighs. 

Mrs. Primmer (looking over the bill). 
My dear, had you not better pay this bill 
first? Twenty-five pounds eighteen and 
eleven-pence halfpenny. It is a great 
deal! I am sure De Veeux overcharges. 
I wish you would go back to Gotty and 
Wilkinson. Here is ten pounds for gold 
and silver thread alone; and here are 
fifty skeins of Wellington blue silk! 
What could you use all that for? 

Mis’ Damer (petulantly, and taking the 
bill out of her hand). Why, for working 
my peacock’s tail. My dear Mrs. P. 
how tiresome you are! [Rumples the 
bill, and throws it into her basket. Mrs. 
Primmer draws up; and Miss Damer 
throws her orms round her neck, and ca- 


O, how 
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resses her.| Well, now, I beg your par- 
don; but you know, you say troubling 
one’s-self about any thing after dinner 
makes one’s nose red. 

Miss Fanny. Then I am sure Emma 
Wilkinson troubles herself very much, 
Only look at her nose, now! Did you 
ever? 

Mrs, Primmer (authoritatively). My 
dear, you ought to use cold cream to 
a face in the morning, and drink cel- 
ery tea. I always give my young ladies 
cellery tea for any little redness in the 
face. 

[The young ladies are again settled at 
work. A great clatter of tea-things, 
and hissing of urns. Lady Elizabeth 
begins to revive, and rub her eyes. 
Mrs. O’ Neal is buried in her book. 

Miss Fanny. Mrs. P. love, what is it 
makes the nose red ? 

Mrs. Primmer. One, two, three, four 
five. [Counting her stitches, 
Mrs. O’ Neal (aside). That’s a poser! 

Miss Fanny. It is so vulgar! 

[Mrs. Primmer reckons her meshes ; 
Fanny nudges her arm. 

Mrs. Primmer. What? Dear me, you’ve 
made me miss my count! How can you 
talk such nonsense, and ask such silly 
questions? There are a thousand things 
that cannot be accounted for. 

Mrs. O’Neal (half to herself). Which 
makes it an imperative duty to explain 
those which may. 

Miss Fanny (turning quickly round to 
her). Can you tell me, Mrs. O’Neal? 1 
really want to know; for I hate a red 
nose beyond——beyond. I am always 
afraid of catching it from Emma. Now, 
what would cure Emma’s nose, Mrs. 
O’Neal? 

Mrs. O’ Neal. I think, if Miss Wilkin- 
son did not take so much hot cream at 
night, it would spare her the trouble of 
applying cold cream in the morning. 

Mrs. Primmer (much mortified). Well, 
Miss Fanny, now your very important 
question is answered so very learnedly, 
I hope you will change the subject. 

Mrs. O’Neal. Do you know, Mrs. 
Primmer, I think it is a very important 
question. A red nose is a sign of ill 
health, or of intemperance ; and there- 
fore I agree with Miss Fanny that it is 
vulgar: for, nine times out of ten, ill 
health is the result of ignorance; and 
ignorance, or intemperance, are great 
elements of vulgarity all over the world. 

[The groom of the chambers approaches 
Lady Elizabeth with a plateau of tea, 
followed by a servant with a salver oy 
bon-bons. 

Miss Fanny (to Miss Wilkinson in a 
whisper). Well, I do think, as papa says, 
Mrs. O'Neal is very amusing, somehow. 
Miss Wilkinson, So do I—somehow. 
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Lady Elizabeth (helping herself abund- 
antly, being assisted by Mrs. Primmer to 
furnish a small table, which is placed near 
“her). Ob, dear! I believe I have been 
dozing —a little!” 


Was ever paper so preposterously 
wasted as upon such trash as this? 
Mrs. O’Neal, who is, of course, Lady 
Morgan herself, is an astonishing bore, 
but is passed off as a mighty genius, 
perpetually perpetrating French. In 
fact, a fribble familiarity with the 
most worthless part of French litera- 
ture seems to be a main accomplish- 
ment in the eyes of her ladyship. It is 
useless to look into any of her conver- 
sations, whether in the book before us 
or elsewhere, for traces of any acquaint- 
ance with the greater French authors ; 
for example, with Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau—even Molitre: but a great 
intimacy with memoirs, and farces, and 
gossiping correspondence, and slang 
phrases, is every where visible. We 
venture to say, that any thing like the 
conversation of Lady Morgan’s parties 
was never uttered on the face of the 
earth, by any coterie whatever. 

The book, of course, contains a con- 
siderable quantity of politics, of the 
usual colour, full of misrepresentations 
and blunders ofall kinds. With the 
characteristic vulgarity of upstarts, she 
labours hard to depict the dominant 
caste as mean and ignorant. Mr. Gal- 
braith, the agent of a large estate, is 
represented as talking in the style of 
Teddy the Tiler ; the Honourable and 
Reverend Dr. Polypus figures as a per- 
son infinitely astonished at the lady’s- 
maid airs of some second-hand gentility 
from London. The resident gentry and 
magistracy of the country are described 
as paltry tyrants, afraid of the pea- 
santry, and so forth. On the other 
side, we have a couple of Papist priests 
figuring away as gentlemen of refined 
manners, and most Anglified conver- 
sation. Now the reverse of these pic- 
tures would be the truth. A nobler 
race than the Anglo-Norman, or Crom- 
Wellian, or Williamite conquerors of 
Ireland, for they were conquerors, and 
in their inmost souls they feel so still, 
does not exist. A baser, meaner, more 
creeping and crawling banditti of con- 
quered slaves than the Celtic popu- 
lation of that island, never disgraced 
the face of the earth. The priests, 
chosen from among the lowest classes, 
preserve to the end all the character- 
istics Of their origin, with the addition 
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of conscious imposture or degrading 
superstitions. In former times, when 
the popish priests were educated abroad, 
some good specimens might be found 
among them ; for travelling, and mix- 
ing in societies where to be, or to pre- 
tend to be, a papist, was not, as in 
Ireland in these days, incompatible 
with being a gentleman, rubbed off the 
rust: but since the unwise, and, in- 
deed, un-Christian establishment of 
Maynooth, the awkward and mean clod 
who should have handled the plough 
comes forth unaltered by any admixture 
with decent society, or any gentlemanly 
or liberalising intercourse with man- 
kind, as vulgar as he went in, filled 
with polemic hatred against the church, 
and with peasant spite against the aris- 
tocracy. Any one who knows Ireland 
will recognise the truth of this assertion 
—we would leave it even to Lady 
Morgan herself, but that it would be 
as much as her head is worth, what- 
ever that may be, to speak what she 
knows concerning the priests. As to 
any body in Ireland thinking of them 
as gentlemen, or any thing thereunto 
approaching, the idea is absurd; and 
as for the fear which it pleases Lady 
Morgan to attribute to the Irish gentry 
of the organised assassins, who ply 
their horrid work in Ireland under the 
orders of the priests, she either knows 
nothing whatever of the eminently brave 
class of men whom she maligns, or she 
writes against her knowledge. Be the 
opinion of the Irish Orangemen right 
or wrong, it is their opinion, that they 
single-handed would be able so to deal 
with Ireland as again to make it Pacata 
Hibernia, by the same process as be- 
fore. They complain of the injustice 
and outrages perpetrated against them 
by the various cabinets of England ; 
they exclaim, and truly, that they have 
been betrayed by the several mercenary 
factions contending for sway in Down- 
ing Street; they allege that the prin- 
ciples which put the House of Hanover 
on the throne, the principles of true 
freedom, the principles expounded by 
Locke, and fought for by William, 
have been grossly violated in their 
case; but never, in the course of our 
lives, (and we have had af least as many 
opportunities of knowing their senti- 
ments as Lady Morgan), have we heard 
from among them a doubt, that if they 
were not restrained by the slights or 
the hostility of English ministers, they 
would be able to do again what their 
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ancestors did in the days long past, 
and what their fathers did in the gene- 
ration now almost departed. 

But it is useless to discuss these 
topics with Lady Morgan; she, how- 
ever, is beginning to feel, that the great 
question to which she and her friends 
so long devoted their energies of all 
kinds—for which they made speeches, 
or songs, or novels, or poems, or hulla- 
gones—has not had the effect which 
was promised. Catholic emancipation 
has not added any thing to the tran- 
quillity, or in any way forwarded the 
civilisation of Ireland. We from the 
beginning well knew that it was im- 
possible it could have had any such 
effect; but by such bright seers of 
the future as Lady Morgan we were 
denounced as blinded bigots. One of 
her novels—we forget the name— con- 
cludes with an exclamation from some 
Irish footman, lamenting that the hero 
of the book (his master), who had just 
married a duchess, should not be “a 
parliament man.” It was coolly taken 
for granted, that opening the legisla- 
ture to the Roman Catholics would 
be of great benefit to Ireland, and 
that the selection of the new M. P.s 
would be made from the gentry of 
that caste. Well, the parliament és 
opened to the papists, and whom have 
we? First, and we rejoice at it, we 
have not the liberal Protestants— 
cursed race !—who had fought the 
battle of emancipation. No Hutchin- 
sons are in parliament— the Knight of 
Kerry is obliged to yield—the Brownes 
are gone — so are the Boyles — so, we 
believe, are all the Ponsonbys— in 
short, the whole of that nauseous crew 
is deservedly turned off; and as de- 
servedly turned off with insult by the 
men for whom they had abandoned all 
the principles of their creed and caste. 
In their place we have Mr. O’Connell, 
and eight ofhis relations—most of them 
persons humble in life, and contemp- 
tible in talents; Mr. Carew O’Dwyer, 
Mr. Galway, Mr. Roe, Mr. Lalor, and 
others wholly unknown, but returned 
from their sycophancy to the priest- 
hood. One of them owes his seat 
solely to his having believed that Prince 
Hohenlohe cured somebody in Ireland, 
by directing from Germany a novena, 
to be said in the name of Saint John 
the Nepomecene, a Bohemian priest, 
drowned some three or four centuries 
ago. This is the march of intellect at 
present going on in Ireland, and this 
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is precisely what we said would be 
the result. The next Irish elections 
will send us folks ofa still lower grade, 
whose recommendation it will be that 
they believe in the power of the “ clar- 
gy” to transform a refractory freeholder 
into a jackass. It is not long since a 
brawling fellow, 

“« A decent priest when monkeys were 

the gods,” 

—a fellow who made a display in one 
of his dens of superstition, with a halo 
round his head, in imitation of that 
with which the Saviour is painted — 
declared at a dinner presided over by 
an ex-magistrate, discharged from the 
commission for having employed two 
of the police in the office of Sir Pan- 
darus of Troy, that none but those who 
were good Catholics at confession, and 
other duties imposed by the church, 
should dare to meddle in politics. He 
was right. The struggle from the be- 
ginning, no matter by whom or under 
what pretences carried on, was in 
reality to make the popish priests the 
exclusive masters of Ireland ; and now 
that the long-sought-for prize appears 
in their grasp, they would be fools not 
to clutch it. But what shall we think 
of the Lady Morgans—the philosophers 
— the despisers of superstition — the 
anti-Jesuits— the anti-Carlists? what 
shall we think of their sagacity in be- 
coming the blind instruments of the 
priests, and playing out their game to 
theend ? It is needless to say what we 
think. Lady Morgan will know soon 
enough, if she has not known already, 
that the new masters of Ireland are 
ready to persecute her, and all who 
will not go the full length of grovelling 
before them, with a fury as vindictive 
as that with which they would perse- 
cute the most unflinching Orangeman 
that ever toasted the Glorious Memory. 
Let her and her friends rejoice, there- 
fore, in their good works; they have 
degraded the country of their birth, 
and they have lowered their necks to 
the yoke of the meanest and the most 
intolerant of mankind. 

Lady Morgan is as unfortunate in 
her high life as in her politics. No- 
thing can be in heart and soul more 
essentially vulgar than her great heroine, 
who is thus introduced. Mr. Sack- 
ville is conversing with his Irish agent, 
Mr. Galbraith, when the Jady makes 
her appearance. 


‘© Mr, Galbraith exhibits a look of 
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unfeigned amazement and irrepressible 
archness. The pretty personage, whom 
he takes for the English chambermaid, 
is dressed in what appears to be an 
English stamped linen gown, and a 
little round-eared cap, such as are 
worn by Irish country girls on pattern 
[patron, Miladi] days. The linen 
gown, however, is a ‘ petite robe, 
toute simple, de perkale, peinte a 
l’'Anglaise,’ and the round-eared cap, 
1 ‘bonnet 4l’enfant point d’Angle- 
terre,’ both from the magazines of 
Victorine and Herbaut. She is ac- 
companied by a coquettish waiting. 
maid, dressed nearly in the same way, 
but with the addition of a black silk 
apron ; who, having deposited a packet 
of dresses on a chair, asks, 
* Miladi, a-t-elle besoin de moi?” 

She is nodded off with a significant 
smile, and ‘ Allez, allez, Justine ;’ 
and exit.]” 


This, we take it, is a palpable puff 
for the magazines of Victorine and 
Herbaut, for which we hope her lady- 
ship exacted her due return in tick. 
The “ pretty personage ” remains in 
conversation with Mr. Galbraith, and, 
after talking some most stupid non- 
sense, is alarmed by a rat, when 


““[A group, alarmed by the previous 
noise, rush in; Lady Julia, in the 
full dress of Lady Isabella Sackville, 
Lord Fitzroy, and Clarence Herbert, 
in the cut velvet suits, bag-wigs, and 
swords of Mr. Fitzgerald Sackville, 
and Justine following, with an antique 
dress on her arm for Lady Emily. A 
general burst of loud, vociferous, and 
continued laughter ; Galbraith alone 
preserving his gravity, as he fans him- 
self with his hat.] 

L ady Emily (still on the table, holding 
her sides, and quite exhaustedly laughing). 
Oh, I shall die of it! I shall indeed ! 
Look at Lord Fitzroy’s face—ha! ha! 
ha! Do, somebody, help me to get 
down. 

Lord Fitzroy (assisting her to descend, 
addresses her in a theatrical and formal 
manner). Oh! my Harriot Byron, have 
1 indeed been so fortunate as to arrive 
in time to rescue you? Speak, loveliest 
of your sex ! 

Ladies Emily and Julia. Ha! ha! ha! 
ha! 

Lord Fitzroy (turning upon Mr, Gal- 
braith, and placing his hand on his sword). 
Sir Hargrave Pollexfen! you are en- 
gaged, I doubt, in a very bad manner.* 

[Shakes his wig till the powder falls out. 

Mr. Galbraith (staring). Och! is it 
me, sir? 
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Lord Fitzroy. Yes, you, sir! 

Clarence Herbert (taking snuff affect- 
edly). May I perish, if I understand this 
adventure ! 

[Galbraith confounded, not knowing whe- 
ther this is jest or earnest, but inclined 
to take it tout de travers. 

Lord Fitzroy (addressing Galbraith). 

Perhaps Sir Hargrave will explain.” 


We submit that this is not particu- 
larly sensible or very probable. Pre- 
sently Mr. Galbraith, a country magis- 
trate, is compelled to put on the dress 
ofa Roman Pifferaro, of which he had 
never before heard, by the vulgar lady 
of the house, who threatens him with 
something like a dismissal if he refuses 
to make a fool of himself, and then 


** [At a little distance, a handsome dark 
chariot, well and knowingly appointed 
with postilion in purple and gold, and 
coachmen riding before, contains the 
Honourable and Reverend Mr. and 
Mrs. Polypus inside; and on the 
rumble, Miss Polypus and Captain 
Blackacre. Ina one-horse phaeton are 
the Archdeacon and Mrs. Grindall. 

Lord Fitzroy. Here’s an incursion! 

The natives risen en masse! Good turn- 
out though, by Jove! Lady Rosstrevor 
is a monstrous pretty woman; and the 
moral agent, cela passe outre !” 


Those who know from what blood 
the honourables and reverends of Ire- 
land are descended, and with whom 
they habitually associate, will duly ap- 
preciate the sense and truth of the fol- 
lowing scene. The visitors have been 
kept waiting while Lady Emily and 
her group are putting on masquerade 
dresses. 


“« [The door opens; the masquerading 
party enter, in the order in which 
they left the library. The groom of 
the chambers announces ‘ Lady Emily 
Sackville.” Lady Emily swims in, 
with an irrepressible air of fun, which 
is strongly contrasted by the grotesque 
gravity of her two young cavaliers. 
Justine, led by Mr, Galbraith, or ra- 
ther furcing himon, immediately with- 
draws, along with the groom of the 
chambers, who shuts the door. The 
Pifferaro is left ‘alone in his glory,’ 
to stand the brunt of his ludicrous and 
painful position, Pinelli drops from 
the hands of the church as by law ese 
tablished. “The saints stand aghast. 
Lady Emily, with graceful ease, ap- 
proaches each party alternately, points 
to chairs, and throws herself into a 


* « See Sir Charles Grandison, p. 209, vol. i.” 
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fauteuil. She apologises for the delay 
in her appearance, without accounting 
for it ; and, suddenly recollecting her- 
self, introduces Lady Julia, ao 
Fitzroy Montague, Clarence Herber 
and finally Mr. Galbraith, who has 
taken shelter on a low stool, behind a 
high-backed sofa. His head only is 
visible, dressed ina red net, and the 
high-crowned hat with flowers, of the 
Roman Pifferaro. The astonishment 
of the formal guests increases, not un- 
mingled with “feelings of resentment. 
They Suspect a mystification, but fear 
to risk an expression, which may betray 
ignorance of some newly-revived old 
fashion ; having before their eyes the 
threat of hoops and powdered toupies, 
recently announced in the London 
papers as re-appearing in the circles 
: of Paris. The guests return the ‘gen- 
teel and gallant’ salutes of the Grandi- 
son party with cold and suspicious 
formality. At the announcement of 
Mr. Galbraith’s name, the church- 
party burst out into an involuntary 
laugh. The brows of the saints knit 
and darken; Mr. Binns and Miss 
Mullins bite their lips, and try to look 
miserable. |’’ 


Enough of this mean trash. Lady 
Morgan has not caught even the tone 
of the second-hand dandies whom she 
describes. The conduct of the masque- 
rading party towards Lady Emily Sack- 
ville’s guests is merely vulgar and flip- 

ant impertinence, and nothing else. 

tin nothing resembles the conduct of 
the ladies, no matter how full of fun 
irrepressible ; or of the dandies, no mat- 
ter how exclusive,in London. The con- 
versation which follows is quite worthy 
of this introduction—stupid, low, igno- 
rant, and impertinent; and there we 
leave Lady Morgan. 

* * * * 
Visions of old Owenson!—why float 
ye before oureyes? Years have past-— 
a long segment of human life has gone 
since last we saw you-——but your goodly 
figure rises in white-headed and red- 
nosed beauty before our mental optics, 
fresh as a daisy of the spring. Still 
ring in our ears the glorious chorusses 
of your songs, amatory, convivial, po- 
litical, jocular, and uproarious, in all 
the dialects of Ireland, from the an- 
tique Milesian itself down to the dis- 
guised English of Connaught. Various 
and miscellaneous were your stores, but 
in all their variety no admixture of sen- 
timentality, no pollution of refinement, 
was permitted to intrude. Far thence, 
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far thence, was the song of Moore, or 
the lay of Little. The chant of the 
lackadaisy lover never came from the 
lips of Owenson; nor can we take it 
upon us to assert that we ever heard 
him sing the praises of water in the 
manner of the first Olympian. 

Here in this fiddle-faddle book of his 
daughter, we find some of the idiots 
who figure in it complaining that the 
names current in Ireland are not like 
Crohoore of the Billhook, or Macrory. 
If this be a misfortune, her ladyship’s 
father contributed his share to it; for he 
altered the family name from Macowen 
(generally pronounced as Mack-yoan), 
to Owenson, and thereby destroyed 
its Hibernianism. He was originally 
gate-keeper to a hard- drinking old 
Connaught squire, where his “vocal 
powers first attracted notice, and he 
finally went on the stage. The parts 
he chose were the Irish characters ; and 
though he did not make his way in 
England, the Irish themselves generally 
considered him one of the best per- 
formers in that line. Well do we re- 
member his Pan in Midas! well do 
we recollect the thunders of applause 
which greeted his song before the jus- 
tice! Apollo had no chance, for the 
song sung by the Arcadian divinity as 
represented by Owenson was uniformly 
in Irish. The appeal was irresistible. 
The galleries—alas! why should the 
spirit of gentility prevent us from say- 
ing, and the boxes too — were of the 
mind of Midas in the vocal contest, 
and Apollo would have had to provide 
ass’s ears for the whole play-going 
population of Dublin, ourselves in- 
cluded. 

He is departed, and memorial of him 
we believe there remains none. Time 
has dimmed many of the traces in our 
brain, and they with whom we knew 
him are gone to their long home. Sir 
John Stevenson’s score is out—the last 
sweet notes of Spray have been sung 
does David Weyman exist? We 
lieve not. Old Fullam died in harness, 
making his final exit as he was going 
off the stage; Smollet Holden is com- 
posing marches, we hope, for the an- 
gelic army, if now ca - igning as in 
the days of Paradise Lost; old Bat 
Cooke (father of Tom), who we thought 
intended to live for ever, has shuffled 
off at last;—none survive, that we 
know, ofall those whom we recollect 
meeting in Parliament Street, Dublin, 
in the very house where (we believe) 
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the ever-to-be-honoured Evening Mail 
is now published, under the auspices 
of Remmy Sheehan. Why does not 
Lady Morgan perform the filial duty 
of rescuing her father’s memory from 
oblivion? It would better become her 
than retailing the slip-slop gentility of 
the housekeeper’s apartment, or the 
noisy politics of the pothouse priest. 
Softened by the recollections of our old 
friend, we admit that she possesses fun 
sufficient for the task; and has surely 
seen quite enough of low life to draw 
pictures from it close to the truth. It 
is a work which we shall be ready to 
hail with our sincerest applause, for 
the sake of the old times when we so- 
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journed on “ the sod,” and were taken 
by the hand of Owenson himself to 
visit his blue-stocking daughter, then 
a spinster, in Denzil Street; we being 
ourselves a jolly sophister—a man of 
standing in T.C. D. Kindly would 
we review the book, moved by the 
memory of days long past, and of 
nights “ not spent in toys or wine,” 
but in whisky-punch, and such songs as 


“« T lave my pate to Darby Tate, 
My face to the O’Grady’s ; 
And I lave my legs to Danill Biggs, 
To flaunt among the ladies. 
So, modereen a roo, a roo, a roo, 
Modereen a roo, a roo, a randy.” 
[ Da capo. 


THE ARAB IORSE. 


The incident here related was told by a native as a popular story in India, and is 


believed not to have been in print. 


“« In Hindostan, ladies frequently carry their 


whole fortunes about them, in the shape of ear-jewels, nose-rings, armlets, anklets, 


&c.”— Crawford’s Embassy to Ava. 


A Hiwpoo girl, a very child, 
So few the years she number’d, 
Of features exquisite and mild, 
With gems her form encumber’d, 
Came forth the annual feast to grace, 
Held by the nobles of her race: 


For she was of the highest blood, 
Last scion of a fallen tree : 
The Brahmin, in his angry mood, 
Her father's life took treacherously ; 
Her mother, on his funeral pyre, 
A living victim, fed its fire! 


His hoarded wealth was all her own— 
His gardens, elephants, and slaves— 
His fortress which afar was known, 
O’erlooking Ganga’s inland waves, 
Where calm the sacred river lay, 
Beyond the realms of Europe’s sway. 


Another year, and for her hand 
The nobles of her race will strive ; 
Meanwhile, they guard the lady's 
land, 
As when ber father was alive: 
The beauteous child regards them 
not, 
But loves to view the festal spot. 


For there the many-colour’d lights 
Like blossoms hang upon the trees— 

There hidden music breathes delights, 
And perfumes circle on the breeze. 

And but this day in all the year 

May the recluse abroad appear. 


Pavilions gay and flow’ry groves 
O’erhang the side of Ganga’s stream : 
Like bird uncaged Soomuti roves 
Beneath soft evening’s milderbeam— 
Along the cool green marge she trips, 
And plucks each flower that Ganga sips. 


A little bark is gliding by,— 
A Moslem youth rests on his oar, 
And views the damsel seated nigh, 
Wreathing the lilies of the shore : 
And when at length she raised her head, 
She started up and would have fled. 


But when his soften’d eye she met, 
She knew not why, her fear was gone; 
In act to go, she lingers yet, 
Nor thinks that she is there alone: 
The gazing youth scarce dares to 
breathe — 
The maid yet holds th’ unfinish’d 
wreath, 
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A moment does the work of years, 
And knits the sympathy of love ; 
To startle her away he fears, 
And she stands motionless above. 
One artless smile, and soft and low 
The Moslem’s words of passion flow. 


Silent she hears, but deeply feels ; 
With him to live, with him to die, 
The vow she forms, but not reveals. 
How rapidly the minutes fly ! 
And shall they ever meet again ? 
Her plan is form’d, her part is ta’en. 


O Love can make the simple wise! 

O Love can make the trembler bold ! 
Soomuti to his suit replies : 

“ Moslem, the diamond that I hold 
Will buy a noble Arab horse— 
Take it, and train him to the course. 


‘Each day around my father’s tower 
Do thou call forth his utmost speed, 
And ever at the evening hour 
Tourge him o’er the stream take heed. 
And, the sun’s annual circle o’er, 
Meet me at yonder garden-door.” 


Iler female train appear, and lo! 
She waves the obedient bark away : 
A careless child she came, and now 
She feels a master-passion’s sway ; 
And, sleepless in her gorgeous bow’r, 
Longs for the tardy morning hour. 


At break of day a horseman starts, 
And flourishes his light jereed ; 

And round and round her tow’r he darts, 
And pats his Arab horse at speed : 
And when the clouds of evening gleam, 
Swims him across the fordless stream. 


Through summer heats and wintry rains 
The far-off horseman still she views ; 

The courser well his speed sustains — 
The rider well his task pursues : 

She lives but in his daily sight, 

And he to do her bidding right. 


Iler palace is her prison too — 
She can but sing a plaintive song, 
Or, if the fresh wind stronger blew, 
Bid rose-leaves float with it along : 
Ifchance sweet sound or fragrant shower 
May reach him from her lofty tower. 


She has much space for anxious thought, 
And thinks upon the Moslem race ; 
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She cannot list as she is taught 

The fables of her gods to trace. 
By pundit learn’d she will be told 
The simpler creed Moslemah hold. 


She thinks upon her father’s fate, 
Upon her mother’s stifled ery ; 

By love and nature taught to hate 
Ifer country’s foul idolatry. 

That cry, which reach’d no other ear, 

The orphan child had shrunk to hear. 


Strong feelings cherish’d silently, 
Devotion to a single aim, 

The mind develop rapidly — 
Soomuti is no more the same: 

Beyond the Brahmin’s idle tales, 

She seeks the God their Shaster veils. 


“O Deva, O Divine One, hear! 
Teach me to know Thee, Cause of 
all.” 
’Twas thus she framed the untaught 
prayer ; 
And none on him in vain shall call. 
When all around to idols bend, 
Her thoughts to the Unseen ascend. 


The day of festival is come: 
Her father’s treasured jewels deck 
The lady; ere she leaves her home, 
Rich emerald chains entwine her 
neck ; 
And anklet, bracelet, clasp, and ring, 
In the gay sun are sparkling. 


With fruits of gold and ruby flowers 
Iler robe is bordered splendidly ; 
She has beguiled the tedious hours 
In loading thus its broidery, 
With hope and purpose far more dear 
Than in its artful wreath appear. 


Her girdle like the zodiac shone — 
Her pendant’s like the evening star; 

Around her is a mantle thrown, 
Simple, though costly, from afar : 

It hides her from the gazer’s eye, 

And the night-dews can well defy. 


The feast she seeks with beating heart ; 
The nobles of her race have doom’d 
That she shall thence betroth’d depart, 
When the first shades of evening 
gloom’d. 
She linger’d near the garden-door— 
A horse is pawing on the shore ! 
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Her faithful Ali scarce restrains 
His Arab snorting for the course ; 
He gives his hand—the lady gains 
The crupper of the managed horse. 
Her arms around his waist she throws—— 
Like shaft from bow the courser goes. 


She bids him dash into the wave— 
The practised horse swims steadily ; 

Her kindred tear their vests and rave, 
But follow not so readily ! 

Long ere their barks can waft them o’er, 

The fugitives have gain’d the shore. 


The gallant steed but shakes away 

The heavy waters from his mane ; 
The lady finds but breath to say, 

‘To your own country give him rein.” 
For Persia straight he swiftly goes, 
Home of the nightingale and rose ! 


Far, far behind they leave the chase ; 
And soon in Ali’s native land 
His mother and his sire embrace 
Their son’s young bride; and gazing 
stand, 
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Now on the beauty of her face, 
Now on the gems that o’er her blaze, 
A prince’s dowry in their rays. 


That noble horse, so hardly task’d, 
In ease his sunny day now spends ; 
The purer faith Soomuti ask’d 
In sunshine on her soul descends. 
And long her Ali’s love survives— 
The happiest she of Persian wives. 


The one true God, the simple rite, 
The vestige of eternal truth, 
And scatter’d gleams of holier light, 
Piercing the Koran’s darkness, soothe 
The heart that shrunk from blood and 
crime : 
A brighter day shall come in time! 


Where’er the wandering sheep may rest, 
The shepherd’s voice will reach its 
lair: 
In after-years, a pilgrim guest 
Came Ali’s sheltering roof to share ; 
A scroll in Persia’s tongue he leaaves— 
The Christian’s hope her heart receives ! 
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THE MILLER CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wnuo the Reverend George Miller, from whom the correspondence we 
are about to publish takes its name, may be, is a question which we 
for the present decline answering. It must be left to the sagacity of 
those ingenious persons, who amuse themselves or the public in the 
attempt to discover the author of Junius’s Letters. We feel ourselves 
just now only at liberty to say that the Rev. George Miller is a lineal 
descendant of the great Joe Miller, whose now time-honoured tomb is 
to be found in the burying-ground of St. Clement’s Danes, close in the 
neighbourhood of Tom Wood’s hotel. 

Waving, however, further inquiry into the history of Mr. George 
Miller, we are about to introduce to public notice the results of his 
valuable labours. Smitten with a desire of collecting the autographs 
of the illustrious personages, in the author-line, existing in his time, 
he bent all the energies of his capacious mind to that important object. 
It was said long ago, that no more compendious way of procuring such 
curiosities could be imagined than discounting the bills of literary men, 
because you might in that case be perfectly certain of retaining their 
autographs, accompanied by notes. This, however, is somewhat too 
expensive, as the friends of literary gentlemen are well aware; and the 
Rev. George Miller (who, by the way, is not the Irish doctor of that 

name) felt it much easier to have recourse to a bland and agreeable 
artifice whereby to extort the desiderated signatures. Under shapes 
as various as those of “‘ old Proteus from the sea,” he warily approached 
his distinguished correspondents, and suited his bait according to the 
swallow of the illustrious gudgeon for which he angled. To some he 
wrote for the character of an imaginary footman ; in another case, an 
apocryphal amanuensis, or an ideal servant-maid. With some his 
correspondence was literary, with others philosophical; a tinge of 
politics coloured some, a touch of benevolent curiosity distinguished 
others. From all he received answers; and they have been forwarded 
to us by a kindness of a nature so distinct and peculiar, that we do 
not think it possible for us to describe it in terms at all adequate to 
the sublimity of its feeling. [N.B. We borrowed this last clause from 
a speech of Patrick Robertson. ] 

We have about five hundred of the letters lying before us; but as 
they in their total bulk would fill the Magazine, we are compelled to 
make a selection. It is highly possible that we shall continue the 
series. In the mean time, we present our readers with the letters of 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes Hunt, Henry 

Bulwer, Edward Lytton, M.P. Irving, Washington 

Bury, Lady Charlotte Landon, Letitia Elizabeth, L.E.L. 

Carlile, Richard Lockhart, John Gibson, LL.B. 

5. Coleridge, Samuel Taylor 20. Maginn, William, LL.D. 

Croker, Right Hon. John Wilson, Martineau, Harriet 

LL.D. Mitford, Mary Russell 

Croker, Thomas Crofton, A.S.S. Moore, Thomas 

Croly, Rev. George, LL. D. Norton, Hon. Caroline 

Cunningham, Allan 25. Porter, Anna Maria 

. Edgeworth, Maria Proctor, Bryan William, alias 

Eldon, Right Hon. the Earl of Barry Cornwall 

Hallam, Henry Rogers, Samuel 

Hogg, James Shee, Sir Martin Archer, P.R.A. 

Holmes, William, W. I. Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. 

15. Hook, Theodore Edward 30. Wilson, Professor John. 
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A tolerably extensive list — from Lord Eldon to Henry Hunt, from 
Sir Walter Scott to Lytton Bulwer, from Coleridge to Carlile. We 
publish them as they come to hand, with scarcely any attempt at 


classification ; and the first that, as it were instinctively, clings to our 
fingers is that of L. E. L. 


I.—MIss LANDON. 


The document of the fair L. E. L.—on this occasion really the 
Improvvisatrice —is as follows : 
22, Hans Place. 


Miss L. E. Lanpon’s compliments to Mr. Miller, and thinks there must be 


some mistake in the note she received, as she knows nothing of the young person 
he mentioned. 


But there is another Miss Landon in Sloane Street, and to her Miss 
L. E. Landon has enclosed the notes. 


Saturday.—Miss Landon only returned home this morning. 


I]. — HENRY HUNT. 


Compare this with the vulgarian twaddle of the old Blacking-man. 
By the name !—-in-door servant !—and, O ye gods! yours respect- 
fully! He did not know but Miller might have a vote for Preston. 


36, Stamford Street, 
Sir, Jan, 15, 183-. 
In reply to your favour by twopenny-post, I beg to observe that I 
have no recollection of any person by the name of Thomas Stevens ever having 


lived with me in any capacity; but I am quite sure no such person has ever 
lived with me as in-door servant. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
H. Hunt. 


Il]. — THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


Haynes Bayly has a pair of notes. By the first, we learn that his 
benevolent desire of communicating the required information kept him 
a day in town, which, perhaps, might not have been convenient. 

Sir, 

T have just received your note dated the 22d, in which you seem to 
allude to a former application to me respecting the character of some man. Your 
former note I never received, nor can I hear of any note at the Atheneum. 

I beg you will therefore let me know the particulars ; and as I leave town in 
the middle of the day to-morrow (Tuesday), { hope you will contrive to let me 


hear from you before twelve o'clock. 
Your obedient servant, 
Atheneum Club, Monday. Tuomas Haynes Bay ty. 


By the second, we learn that Mr. Bayly has had a relay of 
footmen. Eheu! 


Mr. Haynes Bayty presents his compliments to Mrs. Miller, regrets he can 
give her no information respecting James Deacon. He has had occasion to 
change footmen but once, and can therefore state, without the possibility of 
mistake, that no person of that name ever lived with him. 


Atheneum, Tuesday. 
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L[V.—GEORGE CROLY. 


Dr. Croly judiciously recollects the apparent identity of his name 
with Crawley. There is something capital and characteristic in the 
slapdash manner in which he exonerates himself from the trouble of 
attempting to decipher the address of his correspondent. 


Sir, Monday, January. 
No servant of the name of Thomas Deacon has lived with me. But 
there may have been some mistake in the name, and there is a Mr. Crawley who 
lives in the neighbourhood, in Guilford Street, who may be the person in 
question. I have not been quite able to ascertain your address, but have set 
down the name of your street at hazard. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, — 
GeronrceE Croty. 
V.—MISS PORTER. 


Miss Porter is gentle and considerate. The letter she answers is 
designated as ‘ polite ;” to her unknown correspondent she professes 
herself ‘‘ obliged ;” she ‘loses no time in replying ;” and, with the 
most Christian charity, suggests the probability of a mistake, for the 
sake of the young woman herself. How strange is all this squeamish 
conscientiousness for the grand humbugger of the Seagrave narrative ! 
Such is human inconsistency. 


Sir, Esher, January 23d. 

I lose no time in replying to your polite letter inquiring the character 
of a young woman, who calls herself Amelia Rogers, and describes herself as 
having once lived with me as a lady’s-maid. 

I must suppose that she has made some strange mistake, as I never had a 
servant of that name in any capacity; therefore am led to imagine, that one of 
the Miss Porters who live at Twickenham is the person she may have served. I 
trust, for the young woman’s sake, that she has made such a mistake, and that 
she has not designedly represented herself falsely. 

_ It would have given me pleasure, could I have replied satisfactorily to your 
inquiry as to the truth of her statement. 


I beg to remain, Sir, 
Yours obliged, 


Anna Marta Porter. 


VI.—MISss MITFORD. 


Our Village comes out of the scrape very well. The reference to 
‘“* my father” is perfectly in keeping. 
Three-Mile Cross, 
Sir, Monday. 


I have no recollection whatever of any person of the name of Amelia 
Riley having lived with us as lady’s-maid; my father also says that he can 
remember no such name, and it is unlikely that a person filling such a situation 
should have been entirely forgotten in the family. I cannot but suspect some 
mistake in the affair, and should recommend a reference to the lady with whom 
the young woman in question lived last. 


I an, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


M. R. Mitrorp. 
VII.— MIss MARTINEAU. 


The only ‘‘ anonymous name,” as an Irish M.P. once phrased it, in 
the whole collection is that of Miss Martineau’s amanuensis. She will 
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not write, and her scribe cannot venture beyond G. M. What is the 
‘¢ preventive check” in this solitary case? Are the folks ashamed of their 
names? That Miss Martineau never visited the Continent is evident 
enough to those who have read any of her stories about the French. 
Sir, 

I am directed by Miss Harriet Martineau to inform you that there is 


some mistake on the subject of Berthier’s representation, as she never had the 
pleasure of visiting the Continent. 


(For Miss H. Martineau, ) 
I am, Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
17, Fludyer Street, October 5. G. M. 








VIII. — MARTIN ARCHER SHEE. 


Shee writes as he paints—very tame indeed. 
Cavendish Square, 
Sir, Monday, January 24, 183-. 
If I had received any former letter from you, I should certainly not 
have left it unnoticed. Ihave no recollection of a person ofthe name of Thomas 
Eldridge having ever lived in my service, and I should suppose there must be 
some mistake in his statement. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 


Martin Arcuer Sue. 







1X.— ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 


There is a hardness and solidity about Allan Cunningham’s style 
that reminds us of his original vocation. It is pleasant to find Scotia 
unadorned breaking out so beautifully as in the last sentence. The 
“ wrong directed” [it would have been better if it had been wrang] 
and the ‘* seeking to impose,” are redolent of Caledonia stern and 
wild. It is pastoral, too, to find the date Monday morning. 














Mr. Arian Cunnrnouam’s compliments to Mr. George Miller, and assures 
him that he never received any other letter than the enclosed from him, and that 


he is not aware of having applied to any person on the subject alluded to — 
certainly not to Mr. Miller. 


Either the enclosed note has been wrong directed, or some one is seeking to 
impose on Mr. M. in Mr. C.’s name. 


27, Lower Belgrave Place, 
Monday Morning. 








X.— EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 


Dr. Johnson being asked, how it happened, that the smallest note 
he wrote or dictated was always correct, and even elegant. in the turn 
of its phraseology, replied, “‘ I made it my rule, early in life, always 
to do my best when I had my pen in my fingers.” It appears to us, 
that the “ Simius Maximus” of English literature has not adopted the 
salutary rule of the ‘“‘ Ursa Major;” at all events, a more boobyish, 
spoonish specimen of slipslop was never submitted to the sagacious 
eye of Miller than the following. 





Sir, Richmond, Tuesday Morning. 


T am extremely sorry that you should have experienced any delay in 
receiving an answer to your inquiries. Your note dated the 22d, and just 
received, is the only one I have received. 
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I have not the smallest recollection of the name of William Jeffreys—I am 
quite convinced that no servant of that name ever lived with me two years, or a 
period of any length whatsoever, even if I should be mistaken in my present 
persuasion that no servant of that name ever entered my service. I therefore 
conclude that the man has made some mistake. He may very probably have 
lived with my brother, Mr. Henry Bulwer, whose address is 38, Hill Street, 
Berkeley Square. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


E. Lytron Butwer. 


XI.—LADY CHARLOTTE BURY. 





It is particularly edifying to find that Lady Charlotte Bury is very 


sorry, in letter the first, that any lady’s-maid’s character should be 
dubious. 


Lapy Crartotre Bury, in reply to Mr. George Miller’s application re- 
specting Sarah Deacon, can only say that such a person has never lived in her 
service, in ANY capacity —certainly not in that of lady’s-maid. But as Lady 
Charlotte Bury would be sorry to hurt any body’s character, she hopes Mr. 
Miller has been exact in the name. 

3, Park Square, Regent’s Park, 
January 21, 183-. 





In round the second—for Miller would never allow such a com- 
batant to get off with one—this charming lady’s aristocratical refusal 
to enter further into the subject is equally delightful. 


Lapy Cuartortre Bury presents her compliments to Mrs. Miller, and can 
only repeat that she has no recollection of any body of the name of Sarah Deacon 
having ever lived in her family; but if the woman persists in saying so, she had 
better call at the Rev. E. Bury’s, 3, Park Square, where the truth of what she 
alleges about the change of name will easily be proved. Further than this Lady 
Charlotte Bury cannot enter upon the subject. 

Monday, Jan. 23, 183-. 

3, Park Square, Regent’s Park. 


XII.—THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 




















Sweet Caroline Norton! The future antiquary, when the time 
comes that even you will be antiquity — when to you will be applied 
the song sung with such gusto by your glorious and Gillrayed grand- 
papa — 

“ Though her lightness and brightness 
Do shine with such splendour, 
That nought but the stars 
Are thought fit to attend her ; 
Though now she is fragrant, 
And soft to the sense, 
She'll be damnably mouldy 
A hundred years hence ;”’ 


—in that unhappy time it will be known, that in January 1831 you 
had commenced housekeeping but for three years, and that your then 
actual establishment (or as you call it, your present establishment) 
had not undergone alteration for twelve months or more. 

Let us remark here, once for all, that the ladies of this corre- 
spondence are most curious to see the persons —‘*‘ the young persons "— 
about whom the inquiries are made. Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Norton, 
Lady C. Bury, Miss Porter, all express their anxiety for the personal 
appearance of the women who are described as their former attendants. 
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The gentlemen exhibit no such fancy for seeing their discarded 
footmen. 


Oh, Gossip! Gossip! what a god thou art among the goddesses 
of the earth! 
2, Story’s Gate, Westminster, 
Srr, 19th January, 1831. 

In answer to your note of to-day, I beg to inform you that no person 
of the name of Amelia Deacon ever lived with me as lady’s-maid ; nor, to my 
recollection, in any other capacity. It is at any rate impossible she could have 
lived with me two years, as it is but three since I commenced housekeeping, and 


my present establishment has undergone no alteration for the last twelve months, 
or more. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Caroitne Norton. 


We are indignant with Miller for having troubled “ the superb lump 


of flesh,” as Sidney Smith calls her, with a second application ; but so 
it was, and here is the result. 


Brighton, 58, Old Steyne, 
25 January. 
Your letter of the 22d has been forwarded to me here, and I hasten 
to reply, as I fear some person is endeavouring to impose on you. 

I am quite sure no person of the name of Amelia Deacon, or Dickinson, ever 
lived in my service. If, however, the young woman persists in her assertion, let 
her come and claim her character from me, at my house, where I hope to be on 
Saturday. To this she can have no objection. 

I propose this merely to assure you, that I should be happy to take any 
trouble that might assist you; but I am quite certain, that unless the woman in 


Mapam, 


question offers lierself under a feigned name, she has never lived in my house. 


I am, Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 


CarotineE Norton. 


XIII.—~—R1CHARD CARLILE. 


What a creature is here! Miller should not have written to Carlile. 
The wretched impertinence of the ignorance is quite characteristic of the 
hound. He says the word soul has no type in existing things. And where 
is the type, in what he would call existing things, of the words he uses 
—*< can,” “ have,” “no,” “to,” “on,” “ the,” “ of,” “such,” “a,” 
“ subject,” “ for,” “as?” But it is wasting words to talk to an ass. 

Giltspur Street Compter, 

Sir, January 16, 183-. 

I can have no objection to peruse your “ Manuscript on the Tran- 
substantiation of the Soul ;” but I can say at once, that you must not look to me 
to make a speculation with such a subject; for as the word soul has no meaning, 


no type in existing things, I have to learn how any thing sensible can be said 
upon such a word. 


Respectfully, 
RicwHarp CARLILE. 
P.S.—If sent, let it be to Fleet Street. 


XIV.—BRYAN WILLIAM PROCTOR. 


Gentle Barry Cornwall ! 
Monday Morning, 25, Bedford Square. 


oro 
Mr. Proctor has this morning received a letter from Mr, Miller (referring 
to a former letter), in which there appears to be some mistake. Mr. Proctor has 
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never received any former letter from Mr. Miller, nor does he know to whom or 
what Mr. Miller’s letter relates. 

Mr. P. thinks it probable that it may have been meant for another person of 
his name; and if he can learn that there is such a person in Bedford Square, he 
will forward the letter to him. If, however, Mr. Proctor should be the person 
meant (which he does not think likely), he will answer Mr. Miller's letter im- 
mediately, if Mr. Miller will explain the object of it by another communication. 














XV.—THOMAS CROFTON CROKER. 





What a fairy note! The Hibernianism is complete. Crofty puts 
no mark of time to his communication, and then says that he has not 
been in Ireland for a year from that date. 

Sir, 

I have no knowledge of Murphy Delaney, about whom you inquire; 
nor have I been in Ireland for more than a year from the present date. 
T am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Admiralty. T. Crorron Croker. 





















XVI.—-JoHN WILSON CROKER. 





Next to Crofty Croker, the most important man of that name, 
the spes altera, so to speak, of the illustrious house of Lineham, (see 
Burke’s Gentry of Great Britain,) is, we have no hesitation in saying, 
the late Secretary of the Admiralty. We believe he was one of the 
Commissioners (along with Scott, Mackintosh, Lockhart, and Hallam) 
on the Stuart Papers ; but this was an old story. 


September 24, 183-. 
Mr. Croker begs leave to acquaint Mr. Baker that he has no recollection 
whatsoever of Mr. James Morrison, nor does he remember ever to have employed 
an amanuensis. Mr. Morrison may have been employed in transcribing the 
Stuart Papers ; but it has escaped Mr, Croker’s memory. 


XVII.—THOMAS MOORE. 





Tom Moore is in the benignant vein ; he cannot stand in the way 
even of an impostor—a class of persons for whom his Travels of an 
Irish Gentleman betray a great sympathy. 


Sir, Sloperton, January 25, 183—. 


I regret extremely that there should have occurred two days’ delay 
in my answer, but I unluckily happened to be away from home when your letter 
arrived. It is painful to stand in the way of any one —I was going to say, even 
an impostor —obtaining a livelihood, but truth compels me to add that I know 
nothing whatever of Murphy Delaney ; nor, indeed, was ever acquainted with 
any one of that name, except a clerk of my father’s (John Delaney), when I was 
quite a child. Lamenting, I assure you, very sincerely, that benevolence like 
yours should be thus imposed upon (if the man be, as appears but too probable, 
an impostor), 







I am, Sir, 
Your obliged and obedient, &c. &c. 


Tuomas Moore. 
XVI11.—Jsoun Gipson LOCKHART. 
The Quarterly Reviewer is brief. One phenomenon is evident from 
his note, viz. that, like his late amiable co-laborateur, Lord Dudley, 
he talks to himself; else, how could a name he never had heard in his 
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life, now for the first time presented to him on paper, ‘‘ sound new to 
his ear ?” 
SIR, 
There must be some mistake, certainly — no such person as William 
Roberts was ever in my service for any considerable space of time, for the name 
sounds altogether new to my ear. 


Your obedient servant, 
24, Sussex Place, Jan. 24. J.G. Locknart. 


XIX.—wILLIAM HOLMES. 


Strange coincidence. The ‘‘ name sounds to the ear ” of William 
Holmes also—but, as might be expected, not strangely. What name 
can be strange to the great nomenclator of the house ? 2 ‘Weare rejoiced 
to see our old friend in as good company as ever. The letter to Miller 
is franked by Sir C. M. Sutton, and the answer is directed to be sent 
under cover to the Duke. This is as it should be. We like, too, the 
aversion of Holmes to contributing to the post-office — economy is the 
life of the half-pays ; and the cautious and formal manner in which he 
prefixes the style of “‘ His Grace” to the Duke of Wellington, proves 
that official habits have not left him with office. It is “pleasant to 
perceive that the old whipper-in concludes his signature with a flourish 
exactly like a thong-whip. 


Sir, Dover, Oct. 7, 183-. 


I have received your letter inquiring about Robert Jukes. Though 
the name sounds on my ear as a person I have known, still I cannot bring it to 
my recollection when or where. If Robert Jukes will write to me, he probably 
will be enabled to draw my attention to the particular period which he alludes to. 
Tell him to direct, under cover, to his Grace the Duke of Wellington, Walmer 
Castle, near Deal, where I shall be next week. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Wititram Homes. 
XX.— SAMUEL ROGERS. 


‘he vice of punning appears even to infect the note style of Sam 
Rogers. Here e in three lines we have the jingle of “‘ service,” “‘ service,’ 
and “servant.” The immense antiquity of Sam is finely adumbrated 
in the indefinite date which he assigns to the possible service of his 
namesake (we wonder he did not suspect some antediluvian affiliation), 
the respectable nonentity hight Samuel Wentworth—if ever, it was 
“long ago.” It is quite an ‘ ancestral voice,” a sound from the dead. 

Sir, 
I have no recollection of Samuel Wentworth in my service ; but, at 


all events, it must have been long ago. All my knowledge of his character 
should otherwise have been much at your service. 


Your obedient servant, 
St. James’s Pluce, Jan. 21, 183-. Samvue. Rocers. 


XXI,.——WILLIAM MAGINN. 


To our surprise, the gruff Standard-bearing LL.D. comes most 
milky fashion out of this affair. The Doctor’s letter about the 
imaginary reporter O’Hoolahan is really a good-natured effusion ; 
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we had no notion he would have taken halfso much trouble about any 
such animal, real or fictitious. 
Sir, 

I never knew a gentleman of the name of O’Hoolahan. A great 
many Irish persons are connected with the press, and perhaps a man of that 
name may be among them ; he, however, has not fallen in my way. If he says 
I recommended him to your newspaper, there must be a mistake somewhere. 

Excuse this hasty note; I happen to be very busy just now. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Standard, Monday. Witiiam Maciyn. 





XXII.—saMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


Commend us to Coleridge. The old man eloquent is courteous 
and philosophical as ever. The unknown person to whom he writes is 
addressed as “‘ Dear Sir;” and a metaphysical distinction between 
knowledge and power is shadowed forth at the end of the epistle. 
Had Miller in person waited on old Coleridge, he would have 
answered his question in an essay, in which the fundamental prin- 
ciples of footmanship would have been laid down, according to the 
most recondite doctrines of Platonism, delivered in a flowing speech, 
terminable only at the announcement of dinner. 


Dear Sir, Monday Noon, 24 January, 183-. 
The note which has this moment reached me, is the first I have 

received from you; and unable to form the most distant conjecture respecting 
either the person in whose behalf you interest yourself, or the object, I suspect 
that your letter may have been intended for one or other of my nephews— 
perhaps Mr. John Coleridge, the barrister, No. 2, Pond Court, Temple; or 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, the chancery barrister, No. 1, Lincoln’s Inn Square ; 
or the Rev. Edward Coleridge, Eton. 

Be assured that the application, had it both reached me and fallen within 
my knowledge or power, would not have been neglected by 

Your humble servant, 

Grove, Highgate. S. T. CoLerrpce. 





XXIII.— HENRY HALLAM. 


What a thoroughly historiographical bit of a production is that 
which emanated from the same desk with The Middle Ages! Good 
heavens! one would think there was question about the pedigree of 
the White or Red Rose. And then the conjectural, the remote, semi- 
sceptical adumbration of a statement touching the affairs of Lord 
Graves! Well done, Hallam! 


Sir, 

I incline to think that there must be some mistake with respect to 
the subject of your note to me, especially as there is another gentleman of my 
name in the same street. I have had no footman, for seven or eight years, who 
can be the person whose character you request. At that distance of time, a man 
of the name of Charles (his surname I do not recollect) lived with me, and went, 
of course with a character, to the Bishop of Exeter’s (now St. Asaph): he lived, I 
think, afterwards with the late Lord Graves. But I suppose he would hardly 
refer you to me for a character, after such a lapse of time. If he is the person, I 
can only say that T had no fault to find with him, that I now remember; but 
should not know him by sight if he were to enter the room. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
67, Wimpole Street, Jan. 22. Henry HaciaM. 
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XXIV.—JouHN WILSON. 


We consider the following as very characteristic of the warm, 
good-hearted character of Professor Wilson. 


Gloucester Place, Edinburgh, 
Sir, Sunday. 


I am ashamed to observe that your letter has been lying by me for 
so many weeks unanswered. I conjectured the handwriting on the address to 
be that of a certain scamp that I had long ago determined to hold no corre- 
spondence with, and therefore threw the letter aside ; but this morning I opened 
it accidentally. Pray excuse this unintentional neglect. 

On recurring to my class-lists for 1828-9, I find that there were five John 
Smiths that session; but no one of the number distinguished himself in any 
creditable way whatever. The young gentleman who refers you to me must 
therefore have made a mistake. I cannot surely have, on any occasion, signified 
to him my approbation of his intellectual exertions while attending the moral 
philosophy class here. There was one of them, a John Smith from Manchester, 
whom I distinctly remember as a disagreeable raff. 


Your faithful servant, 
Joun Witson. 


XXV.— MISS EDGEWORTH. 


Nothing reflects greater credit on Miller than his pertinacious 
badgering of Maria Edgeworth; but, to be sure, the organ of note- 
writing was always pretty well developed in that admirable person. 


1, North Audley Street, 
Sir, January 21, 183-. 

Your letter addressed to Mrs. Edgeworth, inquiring the character 
of a person of the name of Margaret Riley, came to me this morning. No such 
person ever lived as lady’s-maid with any of the family of Edgeworth, who reside 
at Edgeworth’s Town, in Ireland. For any thing I can tell to the contrary, she 
may have lived with some other family of the name of Edgeworth; but before 
this idea is suggested to her, it might be well to ascertain whether she asserts 
that she lived with the Edgeworths of Edgeworth’s Town ; by which means you 
may judge of her truth. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 


Maria Eposwortn. 


But the second effusion of our fair friend beats all print. Only to 
think of any body that had any thing else to do scribbling all this 
worrying nonsense about Mrs., and Miss, and Margaret, and Harriet 
(to the curliness of whose hair in those days we can bear unqualified 
testimony) ; and then the simple and satisfactory method of solving 
the whole vexata questio, which at last suggests itself to the indefati- 
gable paper-crosser, in paragraph the antepenultimate ! Let her come 
to be inspected! To be sure she would. 

1, North Audley Street, 
Monday. 

I am the person whom Margaret Riley describes as the “ Mrs, 
Edgeworth the Authoress.” But her calling me Mrs. Edgeworth leads me to 
doubt her knowing me; because, though I have been old enough these twenty 
years past to have assumed the title of Mrs., it has so happened that I have 
always, in my own family and in society, been called Miss Edgeworth—perhaps 
from the habit of being known best by that appellation as an authoress. 

If I recollect rightly, Mr. Miller, in his note to me (which I have sent to my 
family at Edgeworth’s Town, and therefore cannot refer to it), said that this 
Margaret Riley lived with Mrs. E. in Ireland. That, I am almost cerrarn, is 
false ; but Mrs. Edgeworth’s answer to my letter will decide that matter. 


Mapam, 
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Upon ransacking my memory, I recollect having had, eight years ago, when 
I was in London, a waiting-maid of the Christian name of Margaret ; her sir- 
name I cannot remember, but I am certain it was not Kelly, or any Irish name. 
She was English — was highly recommended to me by Mrs. Marcet (now at 
Geneva) ; and this Margaret was an excellent lady’s-maid, in every respect — an 
accomplished dress-maker, I can answer for it, having had occasion to try her 
powers, as I then went out a great deal, having then two young sisters with me. 

Margaret— whatever her name may be — must, if she ever lived with me, 
recollect these two young ladies ; and must also recollect where I lived. I lived 
in Holles Street: the eldest of the young ladies named Fanny, the youngest 
Harriett. She could not also fail to recollect that Miss Harriett had curly hair, 
worn as a crop—-a peculiarity in her appearance which none who have seen her 
could forget; and astill greater peculiarity would probably be remembered by a 
lady’s-maid and dress-maker, that she was, as our Margaret one day said to me, 
the most indifferent about dress ofany young lady she had ever seen,— Ma’am! 
Miss Harriett was so good to look at the dress I finished for her, and said it was 
pretty.” She cannot forget having said this to me, if she be the Margaret who 
lived with me. 

Another circumstance in the words you quote of her makes me doubtit. She 
says that the Mrs. Edgeworth the authoress was one of the members of the family 
she lived with. Now I was at the time I speak of in London, keeping house for 
myself: I was her mistress, gave her all her orders, and paid her her wages ; so 
that she would not naturally speak of me as one of the members of the family, 
but as specially her mistress. 

When she left me, I gave our Margaret an excellent written character, which 
she deserved, else I should not have given it; for I am particularly exact and 
conscientious as to the character I give servants, thinking it as wrong to give a 
false character as it would be to forge a bank-note. 

The character I gave Margaret procured her, before I quitted town (in the 
course of a few days after I parted with her), a good place with Mrs. Knox (the 
Hon. Mrs. Knox, wife of a son of Lord Northlands, and daughter of the late 
primate of Ireland, Stuart). 

It seems to me odd that this person cannot produce either my written cha- 
racter, or any character from Mrs. Knox, if she be the person who lived with me. 

But, to settle the matter at once, she may come, if you wish, to North Audley 
Street, No. 1, and I will see her, and say whether she is or is not the person who 
lived with me. 

I am now with one of my sisters, who was with me when I was last in 
London, and she cannot fail to recollect ow Margaret. 

I can give no further information, and hope what I have now said may be 
satisfactory. 

I am, Madam, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


Maria EpGewortu. 


XXVI.—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Here is one which we like. ‘I have resided almost entirely on 
the continent,” says Geoffry Crayon, ‘‘ and have had none but fore ign 
servants.” The affinity of blood and language speaks out in the word. 
Since the treaty of 1783, Americans of the United States are as foreign 
to us as Frenchmen or Spaniards — technically, but not truly. 

James Chinnock, for any thing W ashington Irving could have 
known, might have ‘been a New Yorker or a Kentucky man. He 
might have been a white help, or a regular nigger from the land of 
liberty, as well as a native of the “ old country ; ” but his name was 
not Jacques or Diego: it was James—Jem. And let the government 
of the States be what it pleases, that name cannot be foreign to the 
ear of Washington Irving. 
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Edgebaston, Birmingham, 


Sir, January 27, 183-. 


I have just received your note inquiring respecting a man-servant 
named James Chinnock : no such person has ever been in my service. In fact, 
for the last ten years I have resided almost entirely on the continent, until within 
the last eighteen months, and have had none but foreign servants. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Wasurncton Irvine. 


XXVII.—JAMES HOGG. 


We venture to say that the ensuing reflects honour on the Ettrick 
Shepherd. We are exactly of his opinion as to funkies—they are all 
monsters, and most of them thieves too; and lasses are much more 
useful, as well as agreeable animals ‘ about the house.’ 

Altrive, Yarrow, 
Sir, January 3, 183-. 
The Philip Muir that has written about my giving him a character 
must be an impostor. I never kept a footman, nor never will. If I could afford 
fifty servants, they should all be lasses. 
Yours respectfully, 
James Hoce. 


XXVIII.—-waLTerR scott. 


There is only one autograph among all this batch that betrays the 
slightest shadow of any thing like annoyance, and that, mirabile dictu! 
is the note addressed to our friend Miller by the best-natured great 
man of our age, or perhaps of any age—Sir Walter Scott. “But 
the date explains all. Alas, alas! the “good Sir Walter had had at 
least one visitation of the mantel malady before he was honoured with 
the correspondence of Mr. Miller. 

We are rather surprised, by the by, that Sir Walter should have 
said no person of the name of Campbell was ever servant to him. 
What, we should like to be told, was old Elshie Campbell, alias 
« Alexander Campbell, Esquire,” the editor a aes Anthology ? 
Did he never actually clean Sir Walter’s boots? We are sure he 
fulfilled many baser duties in that quarter. 


Sir, 
I regret that my name has been used to mislead your benevolence ; 
: know no such person as Duncan Campbell, nor was a man of the name of 
Campbell ever servant to me. 
The fellow who imposed upon you deserves punishment, and, for the sake of 
others, I hope you will see it inflicted. 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
Abbotsford, Melrose, 21 January, 1831. Watter Scorrt. 


I received yours of the 18th this day. 


XXIX.—-LORD ELDON. 


What name can be placed in contact with that of Scott, the glory 
of our literature, so fitly as that of Scott, the glory of our law? It was 
hardly fair for Miller to hoax Lord Eldon. His lordship will not pledge 
himself for the exactness of his recollections, and sets about in quest of 
other evidence. This failing, he calls for further papers, when he pro- 
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mises to proceed with the case. A delay has already occurred, it will 


be seen, in the first step of the proceedings. The iteration of the phrase 
** person ” is quite in the style legal. 


Sir, October 10, 183-, 


I did not receive your Letter of the 5th till last night, at this place. 
I cannot recollect that any such Person as you mention was employed by me as 
that Person states, or in any other manner; nor can I find that any Person now 
in my family recollects any such Person. If he can state any particulars that 
may bring back circumstances to my Recollection which have now escaped it, 
I shall be ready to answer any further inquiries. 


T am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Encombe, near Corfe Castle, Dorset. 






Epon. 


XXX.—THEODORE EDWARD HOOK. 


Greater men than Theodore Hook there may be on the list of 
Miller’s victims, but we fearlessly state our belief, that the cleverest 
of the whole set was resident, in January 1830, at No. 5, Cleveland 
Row, and decamped from that region to the immediate neighbourhood 
of those two venerable persons, Bishop Blomfield and Billy Holmes, 
among the shades of Fulham, the moment that certain ‘ untoward 
coming events” cast their shadows before Tory eyes, about the autumn 
of the same ever-to-be-spit-upon year. The whole correspondence 
furnishes nothing so perfect as that which we now submit. 

Sir, 


Cleveland Row, Friday, Jan, 21, 1850. 


In reply to your note of yesterday, I have only to say, that no person 
of the name of Charles Howard ever lived in my service in any capacity 
whatever. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Tueopore E. Hook. 


Let our list, then, like that of the Kings of Corsica, close with the 
name of Theodore. No better finale could be imagined. To those 
who may be inclined to believe that the Rev. George Miller was 
nothing but a shadow, like Jedidiah Cleishbotham or Dr. Dryasdust, 
and feel a sort of conviction that this hoax was perpetrated by living 
people of flesh and blood under the vizard of his reverence —to them 
we allow the praise of a certain sagacity. But to them also we have 
to say, that those aforesaid persons of flesh and blood, whosoever they 
may be, have not given the papers to us; and that we rather imagine 
the appearance of this series may be as much matter of annoyance to 


them, as of wonder to their correspondents. This we avouch on the 
honour of 


OLIVER YORKE. 


J. Moyes, s, Castle Street, Leicester | Square, 








